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CALIFORNIA 


OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


Fine Table : eS Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 
Wines Q, acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Chan. 


pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 


From our Celebra- 


"chen productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 
‘SS Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 


& THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 


SY Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 
the 


years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
» ECLIPSE qualities from an experienced blending together of the 
S | finest and most delicate wines made in_ California. 


CHAMPACNE, hile it has no superior, and but few equals, IT 1S THE 


‘neton St. 
930 Washington St: WREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 


LOUIS GREGOIRE & CO. 


6 Post St., (Masonic Building.) 


Mrs. Sallie E. Seward. Miss Fannie A. Palmer. 


Coffee and Lunch Rooms. 


The only quiet, home-like, down-town Restaurant for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Ice Cream to Order. Catering for Parties. 


509 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


[tis a fact aniver 
AB sally conceded 
the K NA BE 
E surpasses by far 
PF NE: all other instru- PIAN OS 
4 RNA Y CH A MP AG meuts made, 


The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depend 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance ot 
its nanufacture. 


W. B HAPM HAINES BRO’S PIANOS celebrates! 
* A AN, purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dura 
on bility, and the pre ferre “l] instrument of the world - 


famous Prima Donna, Adeline Patti 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, HARRINGTON PIANOS — Beautiful in 


tone, design and finish, strictly first-class, and embracing 
all the latest improvements. 


GILBERT PIANOS — Instruments of 


sterling merit and of moderate price, and fully guaran- 
teed for tive years, 


For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers. A. BANCROFT Co. 


123 CALIFORNIA ST. 
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Big Red Apples! 
Oregon.is better adapted to the culture of 

all the staple fruits than any other State in the 
Union. Her pears, prunes, apples and cher- 
ries are unequalled. 


Fortunes are to be Made in Fruit Culture. 


We have for sale a large number of Resi- 
dence Lots in Salem, the Capital City of 
Oregon, and several hundred thousand dol. 
lars worth of fine Farming Lands. _We doa 
larger business than other Land Company in 
the Willamette Valley. Send stamp for finely 
illustrated 50-page pamphlet to 


The Oregon Land Company, 


SALEM, OREGON, 


EK. H. BELLENGER & CO. 
——THE POPULAR— 


Real Estate Agents 
OF SALEM, OREGON. 


We are sole Agents for the Capitol Park Addition 
to the City of Salem, desirable both for residence and 
investment. 

We havea choice selection of Farm Property for 
sale, embracing some of the choicest in the Willamette 
Valley. 

Our extensive acquaintance gives us unsurpassed 
facilities for meeting the wants of customers. 

Business by mail promptly attended to, or you will 
be welcomed at our office, 


154 to 158 STATE STREET, SALEM, OREGON’ 
H. BELLENGER & CO. 


Emigrants, Attention. 


I am prepared tosell you good farms, at low prices, where you 
will have all the advantages of schools, churches, daily mails and 
railroad facilities, without being overburdened with high taxes, 
simply for the privilege of living near a town of a few thousand 
A residence of 38 years on a farm in this vicinity 
Two or more 


inhabitants. 
gives me a thorough knowledge of the country. 
families desiring to locate near each other will find it to their ad- 


vantage to call on me. Correspondence solicited, and descrip- 


tive list of farms for sale sent on application. 


H. C. PORTER, Real Estate Agent, 


AuMSVILLE, Marion County, OREGON. 


MOORES & MANNING, 
Real Estate and Brokerage, 


317 Commercial Street, Salem, Oregon. 


Full Lists of. City and Farm Properties for Sale. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To solicit for Enlarging Portraits. Big Money. Write for 
Catalogue. 


The Harting Portrait House, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


FELONIES 


,GELESRATEO OF 

4 MENTAL 


DISEASES, 
438 BRYANT STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BRANDED WITH OUR NAME 
IM FULL IN LEFT HAND GLOVE 


Dr. Wm. S. Wuitwecv’s Private Hospital offers superior 
advantages for the treatment of all forms of Mental Disease. 
‘The grounds are very extensive, and patients are enabled to take 
the exercise so necessary in this class of cases. Every arrange- 
ment has been made for the comfort and care of patients. 


Orders by mail prompt y attended to. Price list furnish- 


ed on receipt of 2c. stamyp. 


108 and 110 POST SUREERT, © - 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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MAGAZINE... 


» Established Twenty~one Years Ago, 


© 


Wg 

IS NOW RECOGNIZED AS THE 
+ LITERARY MONTHLY OF THE PACIFIC 

-- COAST... -!- 

It is owned by some twenty residents 
of California, among whom are 
PRESIDENT HORACE DAVIS of the University of California, 

JUDGE JOHN H. BOALT, 
HON. IRVING M. SCOTT, . 
EX-GOV. GEO. C. PERKINS, : 
L. L. BAKER, and 
CAPT. J. M. McDONALD. 


They are building up an ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
ONE AS IMPORTANT AS THE CENTURY OR ANY OTHER AMERICAN PUBLICATION. 


TIME IS RIPE FOR SUCH A MONTHLY, STRONG AND ABLE, 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIAL LIFE, HISTORY. AND 
DESCRIPTION: OF THE GREAT? REGION 
WEST. OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
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Plain Points for those who take Magazines. 


FOR CALIFORNIA. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, established twenty-one years ‘ago, has grown with 
the growth of the State, and has won a national reputation for itself and its writers. 
It is classified in the publisher’s journals as fifth among American magazines, in 
point of circulation, and fourth in point of business patronage. Every Californian 
should certainly subscribe for his home magazine, 


FOR THE WHOLE. PACIFIC: COAST. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY studies and describes the history, resources, literature 
and peculiarities of the whole region west of the Mississippi. It is the most 
characteristic western magazine ever published. 


MONEY VALUE. 


Wherever the magazine goes it illustrates and describes the Pacific Coast. It 
brings settlers here; it tells the world of the resources of the western half of the 


continent. Each issue of its more than forty volumes adds thousands of dollars to 


the cash values of the communities that 1t represents. 


FOR’ THE EAST AND. THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 


Whoever wishes to study the far west, the Pacific Coast and the shores of the 
Pacific, must read THE OVERLAND. Home-seekers and investors read it. Lovers 
of new and fresh literature find nothing better than THe OVERLAND. Its great 
support is found at home, but its circulation throughout the United States and in 
Europe is of itself sufficient to support a magazine. If you have not seen THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY send twenty-five cents for a sample copy. 


FOUT DOLLARS: A ¥ 
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Announcement to Eastern Magazine Readers. 


We take pleasure in announcing to the reading public of the Eastern 
States, that we have appointed Wm. M. Go_pruwalte, 19 Park Place, New 
York City, Special Subscription Agent and Manager for our [astern 


circulation. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 


ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA 


AND: THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


HE Pacific Coast, especially California, is now attracting the atten- 

tion of thousands of home-seekers and capitalists. The resources, 
literature, description, and history of this vast section are contained in 
the pages of Tue Overtanp Montuty. Its: storics of Western adven- 
ture, mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer sketches have become 
famous, and are one of the strongest features of the magazine. Its 
literary reviews, editorials, and poems rank with the best of correspond- 
ing Eastern work. 


Overland Monthly 


420 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


$4.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE Copies 35 CENTS. ONE SAMPLEsCopy 25 CENTS. 
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HYDRAULIC. MINING, ILLUSTRATED.—IIL 


THERE are an immense number of de- 
posits of auriferous gravel so situated 
that the ordinary hydraulic methods are 
of noavail. The gravelmust be brought 
to the surface, must be lifted to a higher 
level, orthe mine cannot be worked. For 
such cases various gravel elevators are 
used, 


The plate represents the Cranston 
ifydraulic Gravel elevator. It 1s claimed 
that this machine is simple in construc- 
tion, that it sluices water and gravel up 
uill, works mines that have no dump, 
open cuts or drainage, and works any 
xind of gravel that will run in a flume. 
[t can be made of any capacity, works 


with irregular heads, and will handle any 
head of water used in hydraulic mining. 
Where a hydraulic pressure of 100, 200, 
or 300 feet can be had, a mine may be 
worked to advantage from 20 to 25 feet 
deep. It has an appliance for continu- 
ally returning the clevating water back 
again to the mine for washing the gravel 
into the machine. It 
has been successfully 
used in California, Or- 
and Idaho. 

With sufficient 
head or pressure of 
water passing through 
pipes practically in the 
nature and form of an 
inverted syphon, such 
a velocity may be 1m- 
parted to the water, in 
the shorter leg that 
any material however 
_ heavy, even, a cannon 
ball, if of less size than the pipe, will be 
carried with the water and discharged at 
the outlet. To accomplish work under 
these conditions a close flume 4, is con- 
structed on an inclination upward, with 
a horizontal ground section made of 
cast iron, into which is introduced a hy- 
draulic nozzle C, pointing in the direc- 
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wel are required 


tion the water and 
to go. 

This ground section has an open end 
back of the nozzle, at 7, into which the 
eravel is washed from the mine. At the 
lower end of the machine at /:,1s placed 
a grating, (or grizzly,) that throws off 
stones too large to pass through the ma- 
chine. It is evident that the gravel and 
water, when once introduced into the 
machine at /, must be carried along at 
high speed and discharged into the open 
flume G on the top of the bank. 

The ground section, plate 52, is made 
of cast iron and in two pieces, an upper 
and lower half, the latter being made of 
chilled iron 13 inches thick. A block of 
wood //, is secured in the upper halt 
just above where the nozzle discharges. 
This block is made of any desired thick- 
ness according to the amount of water 
used. The smaller the nozzle the thicker 
the wood. When the largest nozzle is 
used the block is removed. 

An important series of mining prob- 
lems are those connected with the man- 
agement of the “tailings.” When the 
mines have not the necessary fall to the 
outlet tor the introduction of undercur- 
rents, side dumps, or drop-offs, on long 
lines of sluices, the tailings or material 
which eventually escapes are more or less 
rich. Asa hundred cubic yards of tail- 
Ings 1s the concentration of a much larger 
amount of the original cravel, and as 
more or less of gold, quicksilver, and 
amalyam must accompany and deposit 
with the tailings, a cubic yard of tailings 
may represent a considerably greater val- 
ue than a yard of the material tromwhich 
it results. 

This being the case, tailing claims and 
the mode. of working them are a_ part, 
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and as a general proposition 
the end, of the hydraulic sys-. 
tem of mining. 

In many instances the prot- 
its of working the tailings are 
greater than the workings ot 
themines. The reason of this 
is that there is a more. perfect disinte- 
gration of the gold-bearing gravel, by 
the time it reaches the tailings. These 
deposits or tailings may be held as a_ 
property, separate and distinct from the 
mines from which they originated, or 
they may be a part of the same system. 

The quantity of gravel and other ma- 
terial that a given quantity of water will 
wash and remove, of course, varies with 
circumstances.and conditions. These con- 
ditions may be named as follows: 1. The 
quality of the earthin the banks, whether 
it be soft or hard; 2, The quantity ot 
water used; 3, The grade of the flumes. 

1. According to Mr. Hamilton Smith's 
observations at the works of the North 
Bloomfield) gravel mining company, 
the top dirt, which is comparatively soft, 
requires 15 cubic feet of water to wash 
and remove one cubic foot of. gravel. 
But ina total movement of nearly 13,- 
000,000 tons of gravel, the average of 
water used to the material moved was 
about 20 feet of the former to one of the 
latter. 

2. The greater the quantity of water 
used, the greater is the proportionate 
quantity of material it will move. Thus 
2,000 inches of water will. wash more 
than twice the quantity of earth that 
1,000 would if used in the same flume. 
With increased quantities of water there 
are decreased proportional resistances, 
and consequently increased velocities of 
water in the flume. 

3. The greater the grade of the flume, 
the greater is the velocity of its contents. 
Miners differ as to the advisability of 
using light or heavy grades. The gen- 
erally received notion among them ts, 
that the larger the quantity of gravel 
mined, the greater will be the yteld of 
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which runs an endless 
canvas belt C. 

Upon this belt, and 
fastened securely to it, 
are pieces of hard 
wood (G),1'4° x 234° x 
113, long, as shown 
in plate 54. 

These pieces are tas- 
tened on the canvas 
belt, two feet apart. 
The pulley, 1s 
mounted ona shatt J), 


which is revolved by a 


large pulley, /:, which 


PLATE 53. 


cold. But while this proposition may be 
true so far as the aggregate yield of gold 
is concerned, still, in an economic point 
ot view, it 1s generally admitted that the 
vield of gold per cubic yard of material 
is more with a lesser than with a greater 
velocity of water in the flume, the greater 
or less velocity, of course, being within 
reasonable limits. 

Itis generally admitted among hydrau- 
lic miners that from twenty to thirty per 
cent of the gold contained in the gravel 
is lost by passing away with the great 
mass of debris. This may be partially 
recovered by working over the tailings 
in the canons and rivers below the mines, 
and the tail sluices. Some of. the de- 
vices for such workings are the subject 
of illustration in this article. 

A common method of working river 
tailings is to construct a dam across the 
portion of the river or cation where there 
is the most water. The water thus im- 
pounded is made to turn an under or 
over shot wheel, which raises, by means 
of a Chinese pump (see plate 53) suffic- 
ent water toa sufficient height to sup- 
piv a fume of any desired length and 
capacity into which the tailings are shov- 

lis a box of any required length, 
with inside dimensions, of say 3° x 12”, at 


3 
cach end-of which is a pulley’ 4, over 


connects by a driving 
3 belt, 7, with a water- 
wheel, or any other power selected. The 
lower end of the box, A, being placed in 
the water, and the belt being made to 
pass upward and through the box, the 
water is ‘carried through by means of 
the elevating blocks G, and discharged 
into the tank //7, out of which itis drawn 
into a flume, into the continuation of 
which the tailings are shoveled. The 
processes of the precipitation and amal- 
¢amation of gold thereafter are the same 
as in the original workings. 

Sometimes pockets of gold are found 
on the bottom of the rivers, containing 


SECTION CF CANYAS 
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thousands ot dollars. This kind of work 


is done principally by Chinamen, and 
no definite information can be obtained 
from them as to the amount of their 
earnings. 

One reason assigned for the tailings 
or debris carrying so much gold is that 
the original material, in passing through 
the flume, does not become so thorough- 
ly disintegrated as it does after being 
exposed in the canons and rivers to the 
combined influence of water and air for 
months and perhaps for years. It is 
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due tothis cause that miners sometimes 
find it profitable to wash the same tail- 
ings over and over at intervals of five 
years or more. 

The most interesting of operations to 
the hydraulic miner is that of “ cleaning 
up” his lume. An average “run” or 
continued washing will be about twenty 
full days of work more or less. It is sup- 
posed that alonger run results ina waste 
of amalgam, which becomes hardened 
and solid, and is apt to pass away with 
the debris. Besides, atter twenty or 
twenty-five days of continued washing, 
the blocks, riffles, and flumes have be- 
come worn and want repairing, or per- 
haps need to be extended. 

All the gravel that passes through the 
main sluice enters either at its main 
head or the head of its branches. The 
heads may be distant from the bank fifty 
to two hundred and fifty feet. The 
streams from the pipes cut under the 
bottom of the banks, and great masses 
of earth drop from their faces, sometimes 
rushing forward in such quantities and 
with such force as to completely fill the 
space between the banks and the heads 
of the flumes, and in some instances to 
completely bury the latter.” 

During the run the movement of grav- 
el and water trom the bank towards the 
head of the fume will, if the bottom be 
not too hard, have worn a well defined 
channel, through which the gravel pass- 
es in order to enter the heads of the 
flume. Should the bottom be too hard 
to admit of the formation of such chan- 
nels by the action of thewater and gravel, 
one or more Channels are made by blast- 
ing. These channels are named. by 
miners ground. sluices. In the latter 
case the channel is cut in the directions 
that the flumes are intended to be ex- 
tended toward the banks, as the latter 
recede, or become too distant tor the 
effective operation 
the nozzles. 

When the time for cleaning up arrives, 
the streams of water are directed wholly 
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to washing into the flumes the material 
that has already fallen from the banks, 
and no more is thrown down intention- 
ally until after the clean-up 1s finished. 
This leaves acertain area of the bed rock 
bare. As considerable gold may and 
does remain upon the bare surtace of 
the bed rock, the streams of water are 
then directed to washing off this surface. 
All goes into the ground sluices ; thence 
it is washed into the flumes. Should 
boulders be encountered on the bed 
rock they are turned over or set aside, 
in orderthat the places where they rested 
may be washed. 

Thus, presumably, all the gold that 
might have lodged upon the bed rock or 
in the ground sluices has been washed 
into the flumes. Should any gold remain 
in the ground, sluices it will not be lost, 
for when the flumes are lengthened, all 
the material found in the ground sluices 
is carefully cleared out by hand and cast 
into the flumes, where it will form a part 
of the result of the next clean-up. Very 
frequently nuggets of considerable size 
are found in the ground sluices.. When 
no more gravel is admitted to the flume, 
the action of the water in gradually di- 
minishing quantities is directed toward 
cleaning it of any gravel, stones, or boul- 
ders that may remain. The paving or 
blocks are then pried out and caretully 
rinsed and scrubbed ; they are then laid 
aside, to be used again if not too much 
worn. [In the latter case, if. wooden 
blocks, they are burned to ashes, and the 
ashes thrown into the flumes. Thus, 
should any gold cling to the blocks or 
hide in crevices, it is not lost. 

At this period the quantity of water 
admitted to the flume is so tar dimin- 
ished that not more than !3° in depth 
runs over the bottom of the flume. As 
the blocks are removed, the amalgam 
that has formed between them drops to 
the floor of the flume, and the clear wa- 
ter passing over it. leaves the result. of 
the clean-up in the form of irregularly 
shaped, flattened patches, or masses, ot 
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. semi-plastic consistency, and a bright, 
silvery appearance. This is gold amal- 
eam, a cubic inch of which may contain 
hundreds of thousands of separate par- 
ticles. 

\When these patches are developed 
they are scoopedintoa sheet iron bucket. 
A\s the major portion of the quicksilver 
with which the fume has been charged 
still remains, its downward course 1s 
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checked by temporary obstructions, and 
it. 18 scooped into sheet tron — to 
be used over again. 3 
The continuance -of the process of 
cleaning up is the same as already de- 
scribed. When the flumes are of great 
cngth, they are sometimes paved with 
irregularly shaped stones, with the excep- 
tion of a few hundred feet of the upper 
end, where square wooden blocks are 
trequently used. The greater part of 
the amalgam, perhaps ninety or more 
her cent, is tound within one thousand 
or one thousand five hundred feet of 
head of the flume. This stone 
pavement is usually allowed to remain 
hor anumber of runs, for it frequently 
happens that the amalgam received 
trom it does not repay the cost of tak- 
ing upand replacing the stones every 
ime, 

Last of all, the floor of the flume is 
arctully swept, everything ts carried 
down to the last temporary obstruction, 
everything of value, — quicksilver, amal- 
“am, and free gold, if it can be secured, 
-Is taken up; the stones or blocks are 
‘eplaced, the work of washing: Is 

ecommenced. 

\While the work of cleaning up Is going 
ny, it is usual to take advantage of. the 
pportunity, while the water ts off, to 
\tend the flume and water pipes nearer 
the banks of the mine. 


The amalgam is squeezed or wrung by 
hand in buckskin or ducking made for 
the purpose. This separates nearly all 
the free quicksilver, and leaves the amal- 
eam nearly dry, in compact balls of per- 
haps three inches diameter. These balls 
are then placed in an iron retort, 2s shown 
in plate 56. The quicksilver is volati- 
ized by heat, then condensed and laid 
aside to be used again. The gold re- 
maining in the retort is then smelted 
and cast into ingots or bars, carefully 
cleaned, and is ready for shipment. 

The ingot moulds in which these bars 
are cast are simply troughs made of cast 
iron. They are made with aslight taper 
inside, so that the ingot will readily fall 
out. The inside is finished smooth with 
round corners. 

Nothing is done toward refining the 
vold at the mines. As an average ap- 
proximation, about one-third the weight 
of dry amalgam is gold of varying fine- 
ness, rarely assaying lower than goo fine, 
and from that up to 950 fine, or in some 
instances higher. 


The retorts, as shown in plate 56, are 
commonly made twelve inches in diam- 
eter inside, with a hood 4 at the mouth 
having lugs to catch the clamp which 
fastens the door 7. 

The whole retort is set on cast iron 
beams (€, in an arch with the fire-grate 
) under it. The neck of the retort, £, 
passes through the back wall and con- 
nects with the condenser, /. The con- 
densed quicksilver filters through a bag 
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H/ fastened in the end of the pipe, and is 
received into atray /. Trays for hold- 
ing the amalgam in the retort are made 
as shown 1n the plate. 

The bottoms are made circular, so as 
to conform to the shape of the retort. 
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PLATE 57. 


Plate 57 illustrates a bar of gold ready 
for shipment, the result of a single clean- 
up in Yuba County in 1872. Its dimen- 
sions were about 12” x 71° x 54°, and it 
was valued at $80,000. - 

In running long bed-rock tunnels, 
shafts are sunk from the surface to the 
tunnel level at various points along the 
line of the same. These shafts are made 
and the tunnels are run by the aid of 
power drills, such as Burleigh, Ingersoll, 
and Diamond, compressed air being used 
as the power. This air is supplied by 
hydraulic machinery at the surface. 

Avery excellent water wheel is used 
for this purpose known as the “ Du- 
plex Hurdy Gurdy,” of which plate 58 
is an illustration. This wheel is said 
to possess More power for a given per- 
centage of water than any ot like 
character yet invented... They are in 
at many mines in this State. 
One of these wheels 8 fect in diam- 
eter, With 100 miners’ Inches of water, 
head, 1t.is claimed, 
will turnish torty-cight horse-power 
when making 170 revolutions. is the 
wheel, / the driving pulley, C the inlet 
pipe, J) the outlet or nozzle, and /: the 
shut-off valve. 

The waterunder great pressure leaves 
the nozzle at /) under a high velocity, 
and striking into the bucket on the outer 
edge of wheel «f revolves it continuously 
with great rapidity. © Power 1s conveyed 
off the pulley / to the cylinder of. com- 
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pression. This is a cheap and. simple 
method of supplying power to the drill- 
ing or any other machinery. 

Although not directly applicable in 
hydraulic mining proper, the following 
described machines are-intended as aux- 
iliary to it, and are arranged for reclaim- 
ing the gold that may escape the ordi- 
nary hydraulic process, and may find its 
way into the streams below their tailing 
dumps. 

This gold is tound deposited in the 
beds of the rivers and streams for long 
distances below the outlets to the hy- 
draulic mines. | 

Many of the bars of these rivers in 
early days yielded golden returns to the 
miners who were able to work them. 
This was done by wing-damming the 
streams, thereby turning the river away 
from the bars, and then sluicing the 
material off down to bed-rock. This 


mode of working required extensive and 
expensive work, which sometimes took 
the entire season to accomplish, in many 
instances only to be swept away by the 
river during the winter freshets. 


The Newton Hydraulic Mining Dred 
as shown in plate 59 Is designed tor this 
sort of mining. 

[t is claimed that this dredve will ele- 
vate 5,000 cubic yards of material per 
day trom cightcen feet under water to 
eleht feet above the surtace, and deliver 
it two hundred and fifty feet from where 
It Is raised. 

Al is suction pipe lowered to working 
position. Aare vacuum cylinders, 


| 
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is discharge pipe leading 
to sluice boxes on shore, 

to gold-saving appa- 
steam and water pipe. 2---- 
swivel or turn-table on 
which discharge pipe re- 
volves;. -7.1s. three. hy- 
draulic. nozzles worked 
by pump to break upand 
dislodge the bottom. 

The principles employ- 
cd in the Newton. Hy- 
draulic Dredge” are a 
combination of the well 
known forces of hydro- 
static pressure, the for- 
mation of a vacuum by 
steam pressure, and asud- 
den condensation by means of cold water 
injected into the vacuum cylinders 4, A, 
and the disintegrating force of jets of 
water discharged against the material to 
be dredged by pipes /, /, /, at a velocity 
of two hundred and fifty feet per sec- 
ond, 

The suction pipe 1, to which these 
disintegrating or digging pipes /, /, 7, 
are attached, is lowered through a well in 
the boat containing the machinery, until 
‘ts Jower end rests upon or Is near to the 
material to be elevated... A vacuum 1s 
then formed by driving the air from the 

acuum cylinders bh, b, by introducing 
steam from the boilers, and at the pre- 
moment when the air is thus ex- 


CISe 
yelled, the steam ts condensed by the 
sudden injection of cold water. The 


sacuum thus formed ratses the material 
from under the pipe <l, whether it be 
sand, gravel, or clay. When the 
naterial has ascended through the pipes 
to the point where equilibrium ts. re- 


( CS, 


stored, it 1s prevented from falling back - 


ov the closing of the valves, when the 
-action of a ten-ton Blake duplex torce 
pump. ejects it through the discharge 
pipe toany point, or nto the sluice boxes 
on the boat or on the shore, as desired. 
here being two vacuum evlinders, /, 
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the rebound of water 


by 


coverned 
drum C, a steady discharge is effected. 
The suction pipe 4 is constructed 


working alternately, 


upon the telescopic principle. It may 
be lowered vertically, rotated against the 
material to be raised, or deflected to any 
angle. The penetrating force of the 
stream of water ejected trom the disin- 
tecrating jets /,/,7, at the velocity of two 
hundred and fifty feet per second, must 
be very great,.and, as directed, cause by 
a motion towards 
the mouth of the suction pipe of every- 
thing with. which it comes into contact. 
Stones of any size that will pass through 
the 18-inch discharge pipe /) can be as 
readily mined as the smallest pebble. 

[It is beheved that valuable deposits of 
cold lic hidden inthe gravel and tailings 
deposited inthe beds of many Calttornia 
rivers, and that this dredger will take up 
and disintegrate such deposits down to 
bed-rock. 

A form ot 
save than any spoken of 
Scientific and other 
discovered that a 


cold still more difficult to 
remains to be 
close 


considered, 
observers have 


portion of the gold in the earth consists 
of infinitesimal particles or scales Invis- 
ible to the naked eye, and only discover- 
able by microscopic aid. 


These minute 
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particles are so numerous as to be of 
great value in the aggregate. It is be- 
lieved by many that the “flower gold”’ 
amounts in actual value to more than the 
coarser particles susceptible of being 
saved by the hydraulic process generally 
Inuse. As it is hable to float or remain 
In suspension in the water in its agita- 
tion and its switt passage through the 
sluices, its specific gravity not being 
sufficient for the saving of it by that 
method, it escapes the hydraulic miner. 
In the days of the Argonauts, the 
“flush times” of California, the miner 
discarded any digging that would not 
produce its ounce per day to the man. 
The coarse gold only was sought for. 


Later much ¢round was worked with 
profitable results, and at the present 
time the Chinaman works e¢round: long 
abandoned and ignored by the white 
miner, and by patience, trugality, and 
industry accumulates what. to him are 
large returns. 

When a miner is panning auriferous 
earths, he looks in his) pan for the 
“color, namely, particles of gold per- 
naked eye... It-1s the 
aggregation of these particles that gives 
value to the ground. With the aid ot.a 
microscope of a thousand diameters, 
countless partictes of gold so minute as 
to be invisible to the eve may be detected 
Ina single pan of earth. . A: drop of 
muddy water passing through some of 
the sluices, placed under the microscope, 
will reveal numerous golden. particles. 


Hence it becomes desirable that some 
process may be discovered and applied 
to save this fine cold. 

Science, aided. by mechanism, now 
bids fair to accomplish this object, and 
place it within the reach of man to gather 
in the untold wealth so minutely diffused 
throughout the soil. Good progress has 
been made inthe art of mining since the 
times of 49. By the aid of machinery 
great results have been attained, and 
yet more must be accomplished. Here- 
after mining will receivea great impetus 
from the new appliances introduced for 
economizing and saving gold. Mineral 


_ deposits that could not be worked with 


a profit a few years back, are today 
worked successfully, and the 
time seems near at hand when 
eround now neglected will be 
profitably worked, and _ that 
which has been worked once 
and perhaps twice will bE work- 
ed again. 

One ot the machines. built 
for reclaiming gold that es- 
capes the hy draulic system, as 
well as the hand method, i 
known as “ Duhem’s Gold ind 
Water-Saving Machine,” and 
is illustrated in plate 60. 

This machine is directly applicable tor 
working gravel inaccessible to water by 
ordinary ditches, as it requires but a 
small amount of water compared to the 
ordinary sluicing system. It is used 
also for working mines that have not 
the necessary dump for sluicing. — It 
claims to save the coarse gold or nug- 
vets, as well as the finest or flour gold. 
It can be mounted on wheels, and com- 
bines a series of sizing cylinders, as 
shown by A, partially submerged in a 
tank of water, sizing or separating 
the coarser material, and, by an auto- 
matic shaker or pan operated by a cover 
saving the heavy or nugget gold. The 
finer materials pass over a series of val- 
leys located under the cylinders 4, lined 
with silvered plates, which are intended 
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to catch the finer gold in the shape of 
amalgam. The machine may be operat- 
ed by steam or water power. It can be 
moved from place to place when. re- 
quired, the same as a grain thresher in 
a wheat field. 

/) isa grizzly on to which the material 
to be washed is dumped, and by lever /7/ 


the same is lifted to an angle of 45 de- 
vrees, allowing the boulders to pass off, 
and the finer material to pass into the 
machine. / are hand holes for cleaning 
or renewing the silver plates. / isa 
water pipe leading from the pump which 
forces the water. up, and with it the ma- 
terial over the silver plates, as shown in 
plate 61. Gare the valleys into which 
the material drops while passing through 
the sizing cylinder 4. A are the silver 
plated surfaces for catching the fine gold. 
/’ are the jets of water that force the 
material from one valley into the next, 
and over the silver plates. 

It is claimed that one of these ma- 
chines, requiring six-horse power 
engine, will work 150 yards of material 
per day, and save at least 95 per cent of 
all the gold that. may have been in the 
material before passing through it. 

In considering the cost of conducting 
water, as in all other calculations con- 
nected with mining, no general rule can 
be established to determine the require- 
ments of any particular case, and the 
cost of conducting in ordinary mining 
ditches can only be estimated within ap- 
proximate extremes. In ditches of con- 
siderable length and capacity, and well 
constructed, a minimum. approximate 
cost might be 25 cents per 1,000,000 cu- 
bic feet of water per mile of ditch; 
while in other ditches of less capacity, 
and perhaps’ not substantially built, 
the cost would be double, or more. than 


that amount. An annual cost of 30 
cents per 1,000,000 cubic feet of water 
per mile ina well constructed 3,000-inch 
ditch in a mountainous region, includ- 
ing attendance, repairs, and mainte- 
nance, would be a close approximation 
to the average actual cost, year in and 
year out. 

That hydraulic mining is of great 
financial importance cannot be contra- 
dicted. The year 1877, with its light 
and limited amount of rain and snow-fall, 
produced through hydraulic mining alone 
in California trom the principal mines 
over $6,600,000, which may be credited 
to the following counties : 


Nevada County. $1,528,952 53 
Amador, Calaveras, and Tuolumne 

Sierra and Plumas Counties ........ 650,000.00 
Yuba Coutity . 510,000.00 


Shasta, Trinity, and Siskiyou Counties | 650,000.00 


$6,009, 702. 5. 


we 


Independent of the financial import- 
ance of the hydraulic mining interests to 
California, the effect of tailings in the 
main rivers and drainage channels ot the 
State has been an important subject of 
legislation. The conflict of the agricul- 
tural and economic interests with the 
hydraulic interests, on the ground of 
impaired navigation, attributed to the 
mining debris, was long an exciting ques- 
tion in our polities, and led to strong 
restrictions being embodied in new laws 
for controlling the debris. 

The aggregate loss in quicksilver of 
several mines for a period of several 
years, where a record was kept, resulted 
in the following exhibit: 

3,931,367 cubic yards of material were 
mined by 2,784,450 miners inches of 
water, with a loss in quicksilver of 4,35! 
pounds, or one pound of quicksilver to 
goo cubic yards of gravel mined, equal to 
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one pound of quicksilver to 640 miners’ 
inches of water. 

The loss in gold in hydraulic mining, 
as a general proposition, cannot be ar- 
rived at. Ina few instances, where the 
tailings toa limited amount were care- 
fully saved and caretully worked, the 
result found a loss from first workings 
of not to exceed two per cent. What 
was lost through the second workings, 
through fine or flour gold, was not 
determined. As regards the saving of 
this kind of gold, the reduction of grades 
(at the expense of working capacity) and 
the introduction of graduated undercur- 
rents are the only methods at present in 
command of hydraulic miners for dimin- 
ishing any loss in this way; and thus it 
must remain until new devices have rem- 
edied this defect. The North Bloomfield 
Company lost one pound of quicksilver 
per 815 cubic feet of material, or one 
pound per 208 miners’ inches of water. 
The difference in loss as_ regards water 
is owing to the heavier grades of the 
former, requiring less water to move 
the same amount of material. 

With this paper my notes upon the 
practical side of hydraulic mining close. 
[ have made no attempt to discuss the 
relations of the miners and the farmers. 
Since these notes were gathered, legis- 


lation has led to the closing of many of 


[leb. 


the hydraulic mines situated on rivers 
liable to overflow the agricultural low- 
lands. The gold-bearing gravel beds of 
Trinity and Siskiyou have been affected 
but little by this.action, owing to the 
character of the rivers; but several of 
the mines alluded to in this article have 
ceased working, and someof the mining 
ditches have been abandoned. 

But, as I have said, it isnot my inten- 
tion at present to discuss the problem 
involved in what is known as the min- 
ing debris question.”” I have only given 
the public some practical notes upon the 
methods of the hydraulic miner. These 
can still be seen in practice during the 
greater part of the year in many coun- 
ties of California. In some cases the 
debris is impounded, or held in. strong 
settling dams; in others it is allowed to 
fll up deep gulches from which there is 
no danger of its escape. Still other 
mines are now worked by drifting alone, 
and the handling of such immense 
masses of gravel is thus obviated. But 
“drifting” is only applicable to a small 
proportion. of  gold-bearing deposits. 


The legal and ethical problems involved 
in the subject of the rights and_privi- 
leges of the miners are tar too extensive 
tor discussion here. They deserve, how- 
ever, the most careful consideration of 
every citizen, 


AF... Scott. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF.THE GREAT TRAGEDY. 


Avr first glance I knew him for the 
one I had for days been trying to spy 
out, this conviction having for compan- 
ion the conceit that the railroad map I 
had recently been puzzling over must 
assuredly have had his face for model, 
so much alike were each criss-crossed 
with lines. But thenif,as I hoped, each 
_wrinkle was the hiding place of some 
backwoods adventure, my enforced idle- 
ness would be shorn of its tedium, and 
made to yield me great store of enjoy- 
ment; for after the manner of battered 
pioneers, we should lose sight of our in- 
firmities through the interchange of old- 
time reminiscences, a harmless occupa- 
tion, though very fascinating withal, at 
least to us. 

For you are to understand that the 
doctor’s decision had been issued, from 
which no appeal was thought of, and 
wife and I were established for the sum- 
mer in a “perfect gem of a cottage” 
near the favorite seaside resort of the 
City of the Angels, where I was to thrive 
on sea-breeze tonics until such time as 
my daily stroll on the beach could. be 
accomplished witheut the aid of crutch- 
CS, 

[ discovered him sitting alone on a 
rustic bench near an tsolated cottage, 
and approached and addressed him with 
the tull measure of cordiality I am in 
the habit of extending to all whom |] 
meet in my country travel. His mode 
of reply at first caused me to imagine he 
was subject to absent-minded. spells, 


but. his sad condition was the next. mo- 
ment made apparent, for a little girl 


hearing our voices came running up, and 
saying Grandpa was not well, she took 
his handand led him unresistingly away. 

A lady now appeared at the door ot 
the cottage, to whom T introduced my- 
self and apologized for my intrusion, 


intending then to resume my walk; 
but the marked cordiality of her man- 
ner, when she knew I was an old-timer, 
induced me to accept her urgent invita- 
tion to enter and talk further of those 
wondrous “early days."” Howstrangely 
time escapes from me on. these occa- 
sions! Five minutes I thought had been 
the full extent of my call; my watch 
proved it a half hour; though I by no 
means accounted it as wasted time, for 
had [I not obtained congenial employ- 
ment ? 

Mrs. Ransom had recounted such lead- 
ing facts in her father’s history-as she 
cared to communicate toa stranger, and 
when I left her there was a hopeful tone 
to her voice and a happy light in her 
eye which I felt sure had not been there 
for many years; for I, spurred on by 
sudden impulse, had suggested the wis- 
dom of endeavoring to lure and lead 
back her father’s scattered thoughts 
from out the maze in which they had 
long been wandering, by means of con- 
versations on mining topics, and by the 
introduction to his notice of mining incl- 
dents, rendered-as true to nature as cir- 
cumstances would admit ; and this pleas- 
ant task I had gladly undertaken, and 
would strive unremittingly to bring to 
successful issue. 

My wite listened silently that evening 
to the story I told her of the noble sae- 
rifice of her life this previously unknown 
neighbor of Ours was making, in thus 
taking upon herself the full burden of 
her father’s sad affliction; but long be- 
fore [had ceased speaking, my ever true 
and helptul helpmate haddrawn herchair 
up to mine, and was gently holding my 
hand in hers; a silent, well understood 
token that I was not to go about this 
work alone. 

It was therefore no surprise to me 
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when on the following morning I found 
her at my side as I was about starting 
on my daily round, and heard her saying, 
“JT thought I would walk with you to- 
day” ; nor when we neared the widow's 
cottage to have her desert me and has- 
ten on alone. She quite lost sight at 
this time of the need of cards or formal 
introduction, but grasped Mrs. Ransom’s 
hand, and found wide-open entrance way 
to her heart by saying, “ My husband 
told me; and now, my dear, will you not 
also accept me as a helper ?”’ 

Whereupon those unconven- 
tional women clung to each other and 
talked, sobbed, and finally cried outright 
together, muchas would life-long friends 
who had just been reunited, and had 
been storing up their emotions for this 
identical occasion. 

On my first set interview with my 
patient, a perplexing, eluding suspicion 
came creeping In upon me that he was 
not the absolute stranger I had imagined 
him to be, this feeling gaining strength 
when I had evidence that he was being 
similarly influenced ; for whereas he had 
always before rejected overtures from 
chance acquaintances, he was now more 
willing and pleased to relinquish little 
Katie's hand, so long his one refuge of 
perfect safety, to take my arm and wan- 
der off alone with me. And yet he had 
not found time to spare me other than 
an occasional brief, burried glance: for 
alas! his eyes were ever employed on a 
most gruesome service; this terrible 
belief having for years been his constant 
companion,—at his feet, directly in front 
of him, was an open grave, over which 
by divine appointment he must stand 
vigilant guard. It kept its exact dis- 
tance from him with unvarying regular- 
ity, ever receding as he advanced, and 
ever waiting for him as he paused ; and in 
its depths, in plain view, was exposed the 
murdered form of his once near neigh- 
bor and friend, Abraham Lincoln. 

| confess I was far from realizing the 
almost hopeless nature of -my_ self-im- 
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posed task until I had become fully com- 
mitted to it; and then varied impulses 
under the leadership of pride caused me 
to continue my work with undiminished 
zeal. I was not possessed of courage 
sufficient to sound a retreat, or even to 
signal a halt, and hence kept on my 
course, every spare moment of my time 
being devoted to the attainment of what 
was now the one great object of my life. 
Each day J recounted to him some stir- 
ring incidents I had knowledge of, giv- 
ing them such lively seasoning as fancy 
suggested ; and at times I received some 
encouragement from the belief that his 
long dormant curiosity was really being. 
aroused. But my first positive assurance 
that I was on the right track, as also one 
of the most startling surprises of my life, 
came one day when I was introducing 
object lesson number one to. my aged 
pupil. 
Instead of facing the ocean as usual, 
I on this occasion led him toa retired 
nook ina ravine near by, and seated him 
at the edge of a pool of clear water that 
came from the hills. He could not 
avoid noticing a miner’s gold-pan heaped 
with gravel at his side, and cast upon it 
several searching glances. Talking to 
him in the customary strain I summoned 
to my aid what old-time skill I could 
command, and commenced washing the 
eravel, aware his eyes were now upon 
meas they had never been before, but 
not venturing to meet his gaze, fearful 
of breaking the spell I was. weaving 
about him. Soon several specks of gold 
dust became visible in the bottom of the 
pan, when, uttering an irrepressible cry, 
he arose hastily, and bending over me 
tremblingly watched the concluding pro- 
eess, which lett nestling there by itself 
about half an ounce of placer gold, show- 
ing every bit as attractive, even to me, 
as it did the day I first looked upon it. 
As all California miners can testify, 
—and no doubt the rule obtains in other 
mining regions,—the dust from different 
localities in the same minine districts 
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often varies in value a dollar or more per 
ounce; and local buyers can tell at a 
glance and with unerring certainty what 
particular gulch the dust was taken from, 
observant miners often becoming equal- 
ly expert. “From Sunken Reservoir 
Gulch,” says a miner, while emptying 
from his buckskin purse ten or twenty 
ounces of the precious metal for which 
he wishes to obtain coin. The forefinger 
of. the banker wanders lightly through 
the gold for a second, thus rolling over 
some telltale speck, when, with a pecul- 
iar smile upon his face, he calmly replies, 
putting the emphasis where it talks: 
“We are paying eighteen for that: this 
came from Norwegian, and is worth sev- 
enteen and a quarter. Is the price satis- 
factory ?”’ And the muttered response, 
“All right ; take it,” is full confession 
of a swindler having just been badly 
tripped. 

The most I had expected from my 
simple experiment was that it would so 
prepare the way for. its successors that 
the hght of awakening memory might 
by safe degrees overcome in some meas- 
ure the utter darkness through which 
my silent companion had for years been 
sroping; but what now ensued quite 
overcame me with nervous fright, for I 
felt rather than saw the pan taken hast- 
ily away, and heard an unfamiliar voice, 
which yet seemed far from unknown to 
me, saying excitedly, “French Camp 
cold, as I live! But I never could find 
the lode it came trom, thougn I know 
very near where it crosses the ridge.” 

Had these words reached me from 
out the’ sky's blue depths, they could 
scarcely have startled me more ; for one 
day, some twenty-five years previous, I 
had strayed off to a place called French 
Camp, and following up my idea that the 
miners there were working but an off- 
shoot of the true channel, I succeeded 
in a few hours in striking the richest 
deposit of pay dirt ever found. in the 
county; and this very dust was the pro- 
ceeds of the first pan of gravel ever taken 


from those subsequently famous dig- 
gings. 

The picture of those wondrous times 
which my strategem had conjured into 
being in my companion’s brain proved 
as evanescent, however, as the lhght- 
ning’s flash: one moment a glow of 
intelligence came leaping into the face; 
the next, it had entirely vanished, and 
only the old vacant look remained. Gone 
were. those park-like hills and their 
majestic oaks, in whose shade he had 
dreamed over and over the one delight- 
ful day-dream, — home, rest, content, — 
the uncouthly furnished log cabin in 
whose solitude he had reared many beau- 
tiful castles, —the long-tom with its 
punctured rawhide that was to yield him 
up the golden foundations for all those 
castles, —the rocker at whose side he 
had knelt day after day, his hands busied 
with separating the gold from the dross, 
but with thoughts only for those dear, 
waiting faces thousands of miles away : 
all had passed away as completely and 
weirdly as pass 

The cloud-shadows on a‘star-lit stream, 
Or a soft strain of music when the winds 
Are slumbering on the billow.” 

I have since realized how strong the 
fear was upon me for days thereafter, 
that through close association with him 
I had become infected with some touch 
of his malady. I was enacting the scene 
over and over, striving to convince my- 
self it had all been real, and then to 
brush aside the seeming mystery which 
clung to it. I tried hard to beheve his 
apparent recognition of the gold proved 
nothing : it was a mere coincidence, — 
a happy chance guess,—as “ French 
Camps,” alike with Chinese Camps, 
abound in the mines, while my imagined 
recognition of his voice would of course 
be but a natural sequence to my con- 
fused surprise. I derived great comtort 
from the fact that my adventure had 
been a profound secret, and resolved it 
should so continue. The experiment, 
however, should be repeated at an early 
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day, but in a different form and in the 
presence of several witnesses. 

On one occasion I managed with the 
assistance of a blinding snow-storm to 
become lost inthe mountains, and being 
thinly clad, provisionless, and minus my 
match-box, had rather a dreary outlook 
before me for the night; but presently 
a whiff of smoke came my way, and the 
next instant I was scurrying gleefully 
towards its source, for there I knew was 
safety, and thus came upon a camping 
party, who gave me true frontier wel- 
come. Remembering quite well what 
joyous exhilaration of spirits I then 
experienced, and aware that this old 
mountaineer whom I had taken in hand 
had done much camping out, I decided 
to spring this scene unexpectedly upon 
him, looking for pleasant results there- 
from. 

It was fairly well reproduced, for I had 
spared no painstaking to that end. The 
pitch pine, which was filling the air with 
its unforgetable aroma, had reached me 
fromadistant point through the express 
office, and Sam, our man of all work, was 
so dressed as to make a very presentable 
show miner. He was to be busied at the 
precise moment Katie led her grand- 
father into view in revolving a slap-jack 
in the air, this being according to the 
legend the almost constant occupation 
of miners when in camp; while I, my 
eyes smarting as of old, tor camp-fire 
smoke always follows the’ cook, stand 
which side of the flames he may, would 
be concentrating all the powers of my 
wavering mind upon two objects, —to 
rescue the coffee pot from the danger- 
ous angle it perversely assumes at such 
times, and to extinguish the flames ever 
leaping over the edge of the pan eager 
for a fiery encounter’ with the bacon 
hissing within. 

| had planned wisely in one particular 
at least, for some recollections of his 
early lite had certainly been summoned 
to the tront by the pungent odor which 


the Hames were treeing, it having in- 
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stantly released his gaze from its con- 
stant occupation ; and ‘he came to a 
sudden pause while taking in the scene 
with evident enjoyment and surprise ; 
then started briskly towards me, shading 
his eyes with his hand ina peculiar man- 
ner the while. Of course it must have 
been this act, combined with his genera! 
appearance at the moment, which caused 
that long forgotten name to leap uncon- 
sciously to my lips ; though the time had 
been when Eugene Mason made one in 
my circle of intimate friends ; and no 
one regretted more sincerely than did I 
to read of his death, a notice of which 
had been published in the papers of San 
Irancisco at the time. But the sound of 
that name when it escaped me thrilled 
me strangely, even the ring of my own 
voice startling me as | called out in long 
unused backwoods tones : 

“You've struck it again, Eugene! 
You're just in the nick of time; come 
join 

How like an elusive dream abounding 
in wondrous and intensely interesting 
transformation scenes, hence exaspera- 
ting beyond expression in that all efforts 
to recall it except in merest outline con- 
tinue failures, has ever since been to me 


what then immediately occurred ; some 


one had gleefully called my name; the 
eyes of Eugene Mason, twinkling with 
pleasure, had been peering into mine ; 
his wellereemembered voice had laugh- 
ingly accused me of long continued effort 
to hide away from him; women’s ming- 
ling voices had seemed part of my reply ; 
just passing from view I had seen Katie 
leading her grandfather, his bowed head 
and slow, cautious movements revealing 
the nature of his thoughts, while on the 
ground at my feet were Mrs. Ransom 
and my wife, quite overcome with hys- 
terical amaze, griet, and despair. 

We had often commented on the fact 
that Mrs. Kansom had not once men- 
tioned her father’s name in our hearing ; 
and beheving some unpleasant episode 
m his history had induced this reticence, 
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(though it proved to have been but a 
mere chance omission,) we were well 
content to respect her silence. But now 
that she knew. he and I had once trav- 
ersed an exciting portion of our life's 
journey side by side, it was an evident 
relief to her to share with us the full par- 
ticulars of his sad condition, which I will 
now rehearse as briefly as the continuity 
of my story will allow. 

This was the day-dream she was in- 
dulging in as they came steaming in 
through the Golden Gate ; for her trip to 
California was her wedding journey as 
well, and had been carefully planned as 
a grand surprise to her father. Healone 
in his mountain hut would be busied in 
preparing his evening meal; a light tap 
would be sounded upon the door, a long 
neglected showing of ceremony at which 
he would greatly marvel; and the next 
moment he would be confronting her 
leaning upon her husband's arm; then 
they two would take the helm entirely 
in their keeping ; his hermit life should 
at once cease and forever, for he was to 
accompany them back to civilization and 
comfort, their guest from that time on- 
ward. 

This was the rudeawakening that came 
to her, and in the self-same hour that 
they landed: to know that he had tor 
weeks been lingering at death's door, in 
the hospital a few blocks distant, and 
that the order had just been issued for 
his transfer at an early day to the asylum 
for the insane. Rescuing him from this 
fate, they carried out their original inten- 
tion of making their home in Southern 
California, where Mrs. Ransom became 
a widow some three years previous to the 
time we met in the manner related. 

She kindly gave me access to her fath- 
er’s papers, and permission to make pub- 
lic some extracts from the last few pages 
of his diary, which I now gladly do; for 
he had a large audience on one of the 
nights of which he writes, some mem- 
bers of which I trust will see these lines, 
and instantly recognize an old, loved 
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acquaintance beneath the purposely thin 
disguise I havethrown around him. T hey 
will be greatly interested and pleased by 
reading what follows later on concerning 
him. 


FROM EUGENE MASON'S DIARY. 


O Gop! That fearful cry! Must I 
ever be tortured with its echo as I have 
since constantly been? But I will dead- 
en its sound as fully as may be, for the 
record, if madeat all, must be made now 
while darkness, like a funeral pall, en- 
wraps the camp. 

When positive I was being shadowed, 
I so planned that others should not be 
benefited at my expense by the discov- 
eries [| made; and my mysterious disap- 
pearance, as it was termed, remained a 
mystery, while [ went on my secret 
search unmolested and in peace, meeting 
no human being in the weeks which fol- 
lowed, though the echo of my hammer 
upon the rocks and my pick in the 
earth sounded in vain, until when, with- 
in some fifteen miles of camp, on my 
way back disheartened, I there came 
upon indications which whispered to 
me unmistakably of great treasure near 
at hand; so, taking due precautions 
against surprise, I went to work with a 
will. 

But soon my hiding place had been in- 
raded, though thankful indeed was I 
that my visitor was only Indian Jim, 
whom I had once befriended ; for the red 
man is little apt toftorget favors rendered 
by us, — having so few to remember. 
would not even have to purchase his 
silence with a bribe, he being partly civil- 
ized. He was nearly starved ; and when 
his hunger was fully satished, and he was 
about starting on his way, I said to him 
only that I wished to remain concealed 
from my friends for the present, confi- 
dent that would suffice. | 

And yet soon after midnight, and 
while I slept, he was once again. stand- 
ing near me. Aye, he had done well, In- 
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dian though he is, to accomplish the feat, 
for Iam alight sleeper. He also knew 
perfectly what risk he was taking, for 
mountaineers generally shoot before in- 
vestigating when awakened byastealthy 
tread near by their camp. But Jim was 
on an errand of peace, as he construed it, 
and was aiming to do me a kindness ; 
the words he was about to poison the 
pure night air with having been con- 
stantly repeated by him, that thereshould 
be no mistake, as he ran swiftly through 
the darkness, up hill and down, evading 
snow-water streams, plunging through 
dense forests, on as straight as the ar- 
row flies, toward the spot where he had 
left me encamped. 

He had heard fire and church bells 
tolling, had seen the streets thronged 
with people as he had never before seen 
them, and that each face was blanched 
with horror ; but, quite incomprehensi- 
ble sight, he had noticed the tears cours- 
ing down the cheeks of rough, brawny 
men, though savage curses were drop- 
ping trom their lips, and their hands 
were menacingly clenched; and some 
raved fiercely of the arch fiend of cow- 
ardly murder having been banished for 
his very vileness trom Satan's realm, and 
turned loose upon earth, and that hence- 
forth Revenge should be the nation’s 
war cry. 

When, in addition to all this, he 
chanced to hear my name mentioned, and 
some one else, repeating, it, exclaim, 
“Q, if only he were alive and with us, 
we d soon know all,” this’ poor child of 
the forest imagined that possibly the mo- 
ment had arrived when he might requite 
a service. But he would be cautious, 
not compromising me in any way ; IT had 
given him of my best, and taking him by 
the hand had called him my friend, and. 
asked him to keep my secret; but with- 
out giving the faintest clue, he might at 
least carry this exciting news to me, and 
thus be doing me some mysterious kind- 
ness. So stepping up to the group he 
electrified them by saying: 
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“YVYouwant him? Tell Jim. Me find 
him.” 

Confident I had long since perished in 
the mountains, they for a time account- 
ed his speech but senseless vaporings, 
but were at last won over to confiding 
their message to him through his ear- 
nest, guarded repetition of, “ Me know. 
Tell Jim.” And the faithful creature 
then turned from them and started at 
full speed upon his errand. 

Out from the intense darkness of that 
starless night rang his cry clear and dis- 
tinct, sounding to me, thus rudely awak- 
ened, like the tortured wail of a lost soul. 


“Me friend, Jim; all say, you -come ;- 


Lincoln shot! Lincoln dead!” 

I knew his voice perfectly, and it re- 
quired but an instant for his words to 
take on their full meaning in my brain ; 
they also promptly took up positions 
there as sentinels, and to no thoughts 
but revengeful ones has the password 
been confided; caring only for my rifle, 
I called out sharply to him the one word, 
“Back!” though I remember nothing 
whatever of our return to camp. 

Suddenly I heard bells toling ; I was 


plunging straight through groups of men, 


and was aware they were staring strange- 
ly at meas they stepped hurriedly aside 
to let me pass; at last I heard some one 
saying, “It’s the old operator or his 
chost,’ and then I knew I was just en- 
tering the telegraph office with the en- 
tire crowd closely following me, every 
head uncovered. 

The young man at the desk, nervous 
and confused, gladly gave place to me, 
saying as he did so, “ There’s a bad 
vround somewhere ; [ve not been able 
to raise any one since that first dispatch 
But upon opening the key I at 
once knew his mistake; human hearts 
and hands had been paralyzed by the 
fiendish enormity of the crime; the elec- 
tric current was all right, so calling an 
office several hundred miles away, the 
response came instantly; friend 
there recognizing my voice,— my hand- 
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voice,—and in a few minutes he had 
told me all then known of the tragedy, 
the first news having prophetically anti- 
cipated the final result. 

While interpreting his message aloud, 
my words took on for me an ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust moan, the click of 
the instrument sounding like clods fall- 
ing upona coffin; so intense the silence 
otherwise, I for a time imagined myself 
quite alone; but my vision suddenly 
cleared, and as if by magica perfect sea 
of faces sprang up before me, not only 
filling the room but extending far away 
out into the street, though over all still 
brooded that horrible, dead silence. 
Was I really facing a spectral army of 
slain Union soldiers, summoned back to 
ecarth.on a campaign of revenge by the 
echo of that murderous pistol shot ? No, 
these were human faces, I answered my- 
self, for every eye was aflame with con- 
suming rage and horror ; we were living 
mourners clustered about our martyr’s 
open grave, and by some mysterious hap- 
pening it had devolved upon me to preach 
his tuneral sermon. | 

As I turned to leave, the bells, which 
had ceased their clamor that no word of 
mine might be lost, again took up their 
cry of heartrending woe. Toll on, yebells, 
unceasingly ; your brothers throughout 
all Christianized lands are answering 
your Cry. 

Crape, crape everywhere ; the light- 
ning tells us the earth is buried beneath 
its folds. I noticed that even the fan- 


dango building was covered with it, but 


[| pushed the door open in no uncertain 
mood when I heard dance music sound- 
ine within, determined that at least 
should instantly cease, at whatever cost ; 
and yet it did not. 

Two women were circling round the 
room, their audience seated quietly, tak- 
ing no part; the poor creatures, whose 
icct had for months been keeping step 
to music that starvation might thus be 
warded off, had come arrayed in black 
1 deference to the universal. sorrow. 

Voi. 
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Looking more closely I recognized one 
of them, and knew the dress she had on 
had become to her a sacred relic; for in 
that dress she had followed to its grave 
her innocent child, who had taken her 
heart with it when it was called home. 
I saw that in the woman’s face which 
convinced me she heard no single note 
of the violin music sounding ; she heard 
naught but the prattle of her little one, 
her darling, safe, safe, safe! Then the 
dance music seemed to have changed by 
imperceptible degrees toa funeral dirge ; 
the darkened room had become a tomb; 
so stepping noiselessly I passed on my 
way. Only a keen stroke of business 
on her part, you may be tempted to say, 
but you would never speak those words 
had you looked into her eyes as she 
danced. 

Though why not business, even at a 
time like this ?—for I found a bright, hon- 
est-faced lad successfully transmuting 
intangible grief into good coins of the 
realm. “A Lincoln badge?” Assur- 
edly,’ I reply, “and fasten it here as 
near my heart as may be. Our land is 
uniformed with them today.”’ While he 
was silently obeying, I saw standinga few 
steps off a something outwardly fash- 
ioned like a man, whom I had more than 
once heard attach vile epithets to the 
name of our murdered chieftain. The 
boy also sees him, and even dares chaff 
him a trifle by asking him to purchase 
of his wares, I drawing near to note his 
reply. 

“Yes, yes, of course I want one,’ the 
creature gasped out tremblingly. “It 
was acruel deed. No, not there! outside, 
my coat, please, where it will show. 
"Twas a cowardly thing to do. My 
change? No, no; keep it all and thank 
you. It was a brutal, wicked murder!” 

And then I realized the craven was 
begging for his life, and I withheld my 
hand. For amoment the lad was quite 
at sea, but soon the explanation flashed 
upon him ; pleasantly calling tohis chum 
they exchanged a few whispered words, 
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then away they both flew eagerly on a 
still hunt tor strange game ; for Copper- 
heads coveted those little mourning em- 
blems, using them as safety badges, and 
would pay tor them like princes. 


THe camp-fire episode was not without 
immediate results of an encouraging 
nature, for Mr. Mason now made com- 
plete transfer of allegiance from his 
grandchild to myself, and it was evident 
he was continually striving to grasp the 
mystery of my identity. Twas able to 
keep this desire alive by now connecting 


all my conversation with incidents he 


had taken part in, and I accounted it a 
grand beginning when he came to offer 
replies, vague though they were, to cer- 
tain searching questions of mine. He 
would occasionally volunteer a remark, 
which hinted strongly of some unusual 
commotion taking place in his memory’s 
long stagnant depths; and I would then 
lose sight of the irksome nature of my 
task and redouble my exertions. And 
thus my time was passed for months, 
until we again took possession of our 
inland home, and I resumed my place in 
the world as a worker. 

Not that the pleasant acquaintance 
between our families now came to anend; 
for through the medium of interchange 
of family visits Mr. Mason and I met at 
short intervals, and with ever increasing 
pleasure on both sides. On these occa- 
sions he would perfectly: personify my 
shadow, accompanying me everywhere, 
and I came to look upon his actionsas a 
mute, touching appeal to me not to 
desert him. Holding in pleasant remem- 
brance those early day friendships be- 
tween us, there was not the least danger 
of my disregarding his evident desire. 

I had crowded many idle moments 
with conjectures as to the manner in 
which the light of reason would most 
likely return to him, supposing it should 
ever really make full return. Would it 
come with the suddenness and brilliancy 
of asunburst,its very brightness a source 
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of infinite danger? Or would his mind 
emerge by almost imperceptible degrees 
from the depressing darkness through 
which he was groping, as creeps in the 
dawn upon the domains of night? His 
only violent outbursts had occurred 
when some recent disturbance of the 
earth’s surface near by attracted his at- 
tention; without doubt he at those times 
believed a desecration had just been 
attempted of the sacred spot he was 
standing constant guard over ; hence we 
all exercised strictest vigilance in keep- 
ing such disturbing sights from his view. 
But the ordering of events was not in 
our hands; through unimagined sources 
was his deliverance to reach him. 

They were with us on their regular 
winter visit, — as we 1n deference to cus- 
tom termed it,—the day was perfect ; 
the wildwood choirs furnished unstinted 
music ; millions of orange blossoms were 
loading the air with perfume, and were 
being continually showered down upon 
us by each caressing breeze, treating us 
to an imitation snow-storm, so charm- 
ingly dainty and perfect in every way as 
to be worthy of the combined efforts of 
all fairvdom to that end; while yon 
range of mountains with their beautiful 
white crowns stood sentinel-like, guard- 
ine the verdure-decked valley nestling 
at their feet from lightest touch of win- 
ters chilling breath ; and now and again 
the murmur of the *‘ Peacetul Sea” was 
wafted to us, thus pleasantly reminding 
me that it held my discarded crutches 
as security tor safe return to its shores 
of this silent, white-haired man at my 
side, whom I had enticed hither. 

First there came a short, sharp whirr 
of wings ; my cheek was fanned by some 
object darting swiftly by; a slight dis- 
turbance of the dense foliage just over 
my head occurred, and then again si- 
lence. The next moment a low whistle 
sounding there told me our visitor was 
a mocking bird, who had doubtless sup- 
posed we were but inanimate features of 
the landscape; and knowing the habits 
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of its kind, I felt quite sure it had chosen 
this retreat for purpose of private re- 
hearsal of some recently conned lesson, 
or it might be for a little quiet practice 
at some inimitably quaint and charm- 
ing woodland fantasia, 

It proved mere pastime for our enter- 
tainer to put to shame its most gifted 
teachers at the very first attempt, for, 
finding its voice perfect tune, it 
quickly turned loose upon us a wondrous 
Hood of melody, wave crowding upon 
and overtopping wave in a wild, tumul- 
~tuous rush, causing my attention to be 
~momentarily divorced from my_ sur- 
roundings, and leaving me unmindtul of 
what influence, if any, this serenade 
might be having on my companion. 

I was quickly recalled to myself, how- 
ever, by his rising hastily and nervously 
crasping my arm, while urging me to 
hurry, his eyes intent upon our match- 
less singer, who had been startled into 
Hight ; while a look of mingling wonder 
and pleasure was ilumining his face, 
causing the hope to spring up within me 
that the exquisite roundelay had been 
the needed rod whose touch was to lib- 
erate the living waters of intelligence 
from their long-sealed fountain, it hav- 
ing possibly summoned to the front some 
sweet, refreshing memory of a boyhood 
happening ; even as some of us old gray- 
bearded travelers are on occasion over- 
taken and cheered by the undying ech- 
oes of a long since sainted mother's 
evening hymn. 

To know that his attention had been 
attracted skyward though for ever so 
short a time, denoted a complete break 
in the deadening monotony of his 
thoughts; and I would strive to keep 
them as long as possible in this new 
channel, even though it involved me in 
cngaging with him in pursuit of a free 
wild bird. So away we went, hurrying 
side by side down the lane, I pointing 
out the direction it had taken with an 
apparent earnestness that might well 
have branded me as the one who most 
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needed looking after; while the ladies, 
who had been watching us from the cot- 
tage veranda, lost no time in following, 
though unable to conjecture the cause 
of our mysterious actions. 

Then quickly ensued a scene which 
filled me with direst forcbodings of 
trouble near at hand ; tor we reached the 
road just in season to intercept a proces- 
sion of little children who were walking 
single file on their way to bury with due 
solemnity a pet bird, over whose demise 
its owner, a little blue-eyed lass, was still 
erieving in a way that caused sympa- 
thetic-moisture to glisten in the eyes of 
her companions. Mr. Mason had come 
to sudden pause by the side of the toy 
wagon holding the pasteboard coffin, 
and was gazing teartully upon its con- 
tents. Most likely he believed he was 
avain looking upon his little friend, who 
had a moment before enchanted him 
with its matchless song ; for with bowed 
head -he now took his place as one of 
the mourners. The children, who knew 
him quite well, thoroughly puzzled as 
well as pleased by this accession to 
theirranks, silently resumed theirmarch, 
while we followed after ina dazed, help* 
less condition, not seeing any way to 
avert the surely impending outburst. 

We were soon clustered about the 
little grave, already prepared, but saw 
no signs on Mr. Mason's face ot the 
coming of that look of horror we had 
reasons for dreading. Very 
cently he took up that tiny, rainbow- 
tinted bunch of feathers, and laid it 
in its allotted resting-place, his serious 
manner throughout investing the child- 
like act with a touching significance ; he 
then closed his eyes as if in silent prayer, 
and opened them a moment later upona 
world replete with light and beauty, but 
of whose existence even he retained no 
slightest recollection. 

His twenty yearsand more of faithful 
guard duty, entered upon by him when 
frst he was cast by contrary winds, a 
well nigh hopeless wreck, upon the dis- 
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mal shores of phantom land, had come 
to sudden end; down from his shoulders 
had rolled the already loosened burden, 
which during all thistime had kept this 
true soul crushed to earth; and in that 
miniature grave, fashioned so lovingly 
by infantile hands, and having for com- 
panion the mourned-for silenced song- 
ster, whothrough some mysterious influ- 
ence had unfettered his thoughts, it had 
found eternal sepulture. 

With head erect, his eves intent upon 
us, he vet for a time seemed to consider 
us but the mere accessories of a puz- 
zling dream. Soon long torgotten prompt- 
ings hastened to his aid, tor while in- 
stinctively raising his hat, he was saying 
in a thoroughly bewildered way, La- 
dies, your pardon. _I fear I am an in- 
truder.” 

Startlingly Mrs. Ransom’s cry_ of 
* Father!” now rang out, and it was a 
revelation to me to know that a single 
word could be so uttered as to compass 
to the full the story of her weary years 
of constant care and watching, with 
their attendant hopes and fears, their 
strivings, and their bitter disappoint- 
ments. 

Mr. Mason heard, but had eyes only 
for his grandchild, whom he lost no time 
in clasping in his arms, bestowing upon 
her many endearing names. His mistake 
did not surprise me in the least, for Mrs. 
Ransom's likeness, taken a quarter of 
a century previous, had been success- 
fully palmed off on meas one Just taken 
of Katic. Her great reward came, how- 
ever, within the hour, and time for many 
days thereafter flew by on thought’s 
fleetest pinions; for her father’s hand 
was fondly pressing hers, and she was 
busied in answering his endless ques- 
tionings concerning the great world’s 
work, which had been accomplished 
while he slept. 

His mind, though proving in great 
measure restored in all particulars save 
one, was yet far from strong, and we 
deemed it unwise to leave him much to 
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himself, fearing a relapse; his thoughts 
were in constant need of a figurative 
hand to grasp, for they oft stumbled 
sadly in their travels over long forgotten 
trails; but the mere touch of that help- 
ing hand seemed sufficient to make the 
rough places smooth to him, and he 
would keep confidently on his way when 
thus accompanied, very happy and _ boy- 
like in his rejoicings over his newly 
found freedom. 

The one subject his mind was un- 
able to cope with...was that. of. the 
death of Lincoln. He would listen pa- 
tiently to the facts, but would violently 
denounce our statements as rank absurd- 
ities. Now that his own life had become 
a reality to him, the yawning chasm so 
long confronting him had been leveled 
over, and he denied the existence of that 
disfiguring scar upon our nation’s lite. 

“Why is it you cannot see how stu- 
pidly you blunder ?”’ he one day retorted 
excitedly. ‘ You tell me our flag floats 
unchallenged over every portion of our 
re-united land; that the Blue and the 
Gray marched side by side as a joint 
guard of honor to Grant, Lincoln's 
trusted lieutenant, through the streets 
of San Francisco, the populace fairly 
crazed with joy thereat ; and again of the 
Blue and the Gray still side by side and 
hand in hand, their tears commingling, 
following hisremainstothetomb. How 
can Lincoln be dead and these things 
happening ? As well say to me God is 
not present with us while I hold here 
in my hand this little flower, in whose 
opening heart I plainly see his living, re- 
assuring smile.”’ 

His reflections on this disturbing topic 
all taking this bent, the wisdom of yield- 
ing the point to him became very appar- 
ent, and we therefore eliminated with 
care from both our readings and conver- 
sation theslightest reference thereto, and 
soon had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the one threatening cloud was grad- 
ually dissolving away and fast fading 
from view, and that his mind's horizon 
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was daily becoming clearer and more 
secure. So the weeks and the months 
vlided pleasantly by to us all, for the 
shadow no longer compassed him. 

I think not one of us quite realized 
what was occurring, the change came 
about so gently. His daily walks were 
first shortened, then without comment, 
discontinued; his easy chair was deserted 
for the lounge, and that in turn for the 
bed; and still he seemed in _ perfect 
health, certainly as bright and happy as 
ever, only disinclined for the least exer- 
tion; and we gathered about him daily, 
conversing in light mood of the pleasant 
excursions planned by us, what time our 
heated term, which then prevailed, had 
run its course. 

“ Did you hear what he said then?” 
he questioned me with unusual anima- 
tion one afternoon, when I was sitting 
by his bedside. He had just awakened 
froma quiet sleep, and careful to humor 
his every mood, I replied evasively that 
my thoughts must have been off on a 
distant raid, as I had heard no one. 

‘‘T am sorry you were not listening,” 
he continued, “for he made all things 
clear, and proved me in the right. It 
was Jim,— Indian Jim: surely you re- 
member him. Though he has changed 
wonderfully tor the better in every way 
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since last I saw him. He had on a 
hunter's new buckskin suit, and was 
riding a gayly caparisoned and beautiful 
white horse. Jim was in quest of me, I 
instantly knew, for on catching glimpse 
of. me through yon open window he 
came galloping up at full speed, swing- 
ing his hat in glad recognition; and 
drawing rein just there, he called out 
gayly : 

“<The Great Spirit bid me return and 
correct my mistake, for I told you wrong. 
Abraham Lincoln is not dead, but lives, 
and will continue to live, making the 
earth better and brighter by his unseen 


presence until Time's dominion over 
things terrestrial terminates. He has 


ever proved himself to be. humanity's 
unselfish, far-seeing advocate and fear- 
less champion, and very proudly has she 
placed upon his brow her loveliest wreath 
of heaven-blessed immortelles.’”’ 

Once again had the words of his In- 
dian friend taken up positions in his 
brain as sentinels, but this time only the 
most joyous of exultant thoughts were 
whispering the password ; and the smile 
of triumph lingering on his face was a 
pleasant sight to look upon, although I 
knew tull well that smile was slowly 
changing from flesh and blood to mar- 
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Ix this city, two years ago, a well- 
known Democratic leader was accused 
of the unconcealed and audacious brib- 
ery of voters on the open street by the 
polls, and the evidence was sufficient to 
satisfy a large part of the public as to 
the existence of the evil. At the last 
election, in the same notorious precinct, 
voters were seen to vote under the direc- 
tion of the henchmen of this “boss,” 
and then, still under their guidance, to 
enter a room not far from the polls. 
The effect of the increased: activity of 
the citizens, —as shown in the rewards 
offered by the Public Detense Commit- 
tee for the arrest and conviction of any 
person culty of any crime against the 
ballot in this city, —was to compel the 
bribing to be done in secret. The prev- 
alence ‘of the same kind ot corruption In 
the other States is established by the 
most adequate testimony. An officer of 
the national committee of one of the 
¢reat parties wrote to the local commit- 
tee in Indiana as follows: 

“Divide the Hoaters «into. blocks. of 
five, and put a trusted man with neces- 
sary funds in charge of these five, and 
see that none get away, and that all vote 
our ticket. . . Your committee will 
certainly receive trom Chairman Hous- 
ton the assistance necessary to hold our 
floaters and doubtful voters.”’ 

Which party he represented is imma- 
terial; the significant fact is that the 
purchase of voters should. be spoken of 
In this open and matter-of-tact manner, 
In an official communication from the 
mostimportantorganization of the party, 

Colonel Elliott FF. Shepard, a member 
of the Union Leavue Club of New York, 
and high in the party councils, says in 
te Vail and Express of November 22 

‘Ot the money so liberally contribut- 
a by Republicans in this city tor elec- 


tion expenses, three very large sums 
were paid out which brought in only 
about 1,350 votes. The Coogan Labor 
vote cast for. Harrison and Miller 
amounted to 1,200; the James O’Brien 
Protection Democracy vote, 50; the 
John J. O'Brien vote, beyond what is the 
normal vote in the Eighth District, to 
100 votes. As to the. Coogan 
movement, it promised 29,000 more votes 
for Harrison and Miller than it deliv- 


ered: ......:. . The James O'Brien-move: 


ment promised 10,000 more votes than 
it delivered. The John J. O’Brien meve- 
ment kept its word pretty well for Har- 
rison, miserably tor Miller, and not at 
all for Erhardt.” 

In Delaware the purchase of votes has 

been developed into a more pertect sys- 
tem. ‘ The corruption fund having been 
raised, a treasurer 1s appointed... With 
the fund in his possession, the treasurer 
sits in some quiet office or back room 
near the polls. The active party work- 
ers constitute themselves committees to 
attend to the purchase of votes. 
After the voter is approached, his price 
obtained, the bargain completed, and the 
ballot deposited, the purchaser conducts 
his purchased elector to the treasurer of 
the fund, who pays him the price agreed 
upon. The treasurer, as a voucher ot 
his accounts and asa directory for the 
party in future contests, keeps an accu- 
rate list of the purchased voters, the 
persons by whom they were bought, 
and the amount of money paid in each 

Instances might be multiplied indefin- 
itely, but enough has been quoted from 
authoritative sources to show that the 
purchase of votes at the last election 
was openly and brazenly carried on by 
both parties. 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out 
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that a continuance of this state of affairs 
will sap the vitality of our institutions. 
[democratic government can survive po- 
-jitical corruption less readily than can a 
monarchy. 

But how are we to remedy the evil? 
We have already adopted laws to punish 
the bribery of voters, but it is impossible 
to enforce them, because the transaction 
can easily be so secret as to prevent legal 
evidence being obtained. only 
method of effective attack is to make it 
not worth the politicians’ while to buy 
votes, and this can only be accomplished 
by securing the absolute secrecy of the 
ballot. To place it beyond the power of 
the purchaser to know how the voter has 
voted, renders the transaction too uncer- 
tain to be any longer profitable. The 
only advantage that a vote by ballot has 
over a viva voce vote is its secrecy, but 
under our existing laws the ballot is im- 
perfectly secret. 

Californians have always felt proud of 
the fact that their election law was as 
perfect as that of any State in the Un- 
ion; that it offered safeguards against 
corruption which were unequaled by 
most of the States, excelled by none. 
But last year Californialost this foremost 
position, not because of any deterioration 
in her own law, but because of improve- 
ments of the laws of other States. The 
provision that the contents of a ballot 
shall not be exposed within one hundred 
tect of the polls was one of the best pro- 
visions then in force in this country, but 
it did not prevent the purchaser giving a 
ballot to his chattel outside of the limit, 
and then accompanying him to the win- 


dow to see him deposit the identical bal-. 


lot. But last year one of the periodic 
reform waves passed over the country, 
and swept the cause of election reform 
onward. 

James Russell Lowell, in recent 
address, dwells upon the fact that the 
hardships to which our forefathers were 
exposed bred in them a habit of accom- 
modation, which led. them to tolerate 
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abuses, social and political, even while 
they condemned them, and this habit we 
have inherited, 
well enough alone is more than a fear of 
adopting untried schemes ; it extends to 
a constitutional antipathy to change. 
He points out the grave danger to our 
institutions that may result from this 
apathy. But the danger is minimized by 
the periodic outbursts of reform enthu- 
slasm that at times lead the people to 
rise and correct those abuses that are no 
longer endurable. It was such a rising 
that led to last year’s movement for bal- 
lot reform. 

During the sessions of 1887 the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts, New York, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Kentucky considered measures for the 
reformation of the methods of voting.’ 
Such a widespread movement, embra- 
cing the East and the West, Is significant 
of the serious nature of the abuses that 
it was sought to rectify. Another fact, 
even more significant than the first, is 
that the reformation in each case was 
attempted on substantially the same 
lines. It is true that in the Eastern 
States the same influences were at work, 
and the bills were toa greater or less 
extent copied from each other. But the 
measures proposed in the Western States 
differed considerably from each other, 
and from those proposed in the Eastern 
States, while all agreed substantially in 
principle. 

The scheme that was proposed in each 
case was a modification of what is known 
as the “ Australian system.” The idea 
of voting by ballot is almost as old as 
civilization itself, but the use of the bal- 


movement continues this year... Alreadv New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Con 
necticut, and Maine have bills under consideration. South 
(‘arolina, Delaware, and Arkansas, among the Southern 
States, have taken itup, and Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Indiana areto be added to the advocates of the syvs- 
ten: among the Western States, In this citv, on one 
evening during last month, three separate organizations, 
acting. independently of each other, discussed. election 
reform, and two of them advocated th: adoption ot the 
Austrahan svstem in this State. | 


The habit of. letting. 
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lot in modern political elections is justly 
claimedas an American institution. The 
ballot was employed in the colonies, and 
the adoption of the system in nearly all 
of the States dates from the time of their 
admission to the Union. It had been in 
use in this country for more than seventy 
years when Australia adopted it in 1856, 
with certain changes which increased 
its secrecy and considerably reduced the 
opportunities for corruption. It is this 
improved method of voting that has re- 
ceived the name of the Australian Sys- 
tem. The same system has been in 
successful operation in Iengland for six- 
teen years, and in Canada for fourteen 
years... [The system can best be de- 
scribed by explaining the provisions of 
the Massachusetts law, which goes into 
operation this year. This law adapts the 
system to the requirements of our politi- 
cal methods, and at the same time takes 
the most complete advantage of the ben- 
eficial features of the Australian system. 

Under the Massachusetts law, which 
applies to all national, State, and muni- 
cipal elections throughout the State, the 
ballots are all printed at public expense, 
the expense for printing ballots for gen- 
eral clections being paid by the State 
¢sovernment ; for municipal elections by 
the cities. On the ballot the names of 
the various candidates for each office are 
printed under the designation of the 
office 1n alphabetical order, preceded by 
the name of the party or political organ- 
ization by which the candidate is nom- 
inated, and succeeded by the residence, 
ceiving the street and number of the can- 
didate. After the list of candidates for 
each office there isa blank space to write 
the names of additional candidates. In 
the case of electors for president and 
vice president, the names of the clectors 
are arranged in groups, according tothe 
party designation, because they are al- 
most invariably voted tor in groups. 
The ballot also contains such explana- 
tory marks as, * Vote for one,” ‘ Vote 
fie. three, ett: 
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When printed, the ballots are folded 
in the manner in which they are to be 
placed in the ballot box, and on the back 
of each is printed, in such manner that 
it will be on the outside when the ballot 
is folded, ‘ Official ballot for ” fol- 
lowed by the designation of the voting 
precinct for which the ballot 1s prepared, 
the date of the election, and a facsimile 
of the signature of the secretary of the 
commonwealth in general elections, or 
the city clerk in municipal elections. 

The ballots are prepared under the 
direction of the secretary of the com- 
monwealth in general elections, and sent 
by him in sealed packages, each contain- 
ing the proper number of ballots tor a 
given precinct, and on the outside of the 
package is marked the precinct at which 
the ballots are to be used. To prevent 
miscarriage of the ballots, two sets are 
forwarded to a clerk, one sent forty-eight 
hours, and the second twenty-four hours 
before theelection. ‘The first set 1s sent 
by the clerk to the proper precinct be- 
fore the polls open, and there the seals 
are publicly broken by the election offic- 
ers, and the ballots given in charge of 
two ballot clerks. The second set Is re- 
tained by the clerk until it may be called 
for, which will be in case of the loss or 
destruction of the first set. 

The number of ballots for cach pre- 
cinct is determined in the following man- 
ner: The registrar of voters certifies to 
the secretary of the commonwealth in 
¢eneral elections, and to the city clerk 
In municipal elections, the number of 
qualified voters in each precinct, and 


each set of ballots for that precinct ts 


then prepared, containing one hundred ° 
ballots for every fifty qualified voters, or 
fraction of fitty, in the precinct. 

At each election precinct, a number 
of compartments are arranged, there 
being not less than one compartment 
for every seventy-five qualified voters, 
and in ‘no case less than ten compart- 
ments at any city precinct, or three in 
any town) precinct. . These compart-. 
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ments: are each provided with a shelf 
and lead pencil for marking ballots, and 
are so arranged that no person can see 
the voter while he is marking his ballot. 
Around these compartments, and enclos- 
ing also the polling place, is a rail, so ar- 
ranged that, while the compartments 
and ballot box are in plain view, no per- 
son outside the rail can approach within 
six feet of the compartments or of the 
polling place. Not more than four per- 
sons in excess of those in the compart- 
ments and the election officers are al- 
lowed inside the rail at one time, and a 
person is only admitted for the purpose 
of voting ; and, having once voted, may 
not again enter the enclosure. 

The method of voting is as follows : A 
person desiring to vote gives his name 
and residence to the ballot clerk, who 
announces the same inaclear and distinct 
voice. The ballot clerk having charge 
of the check list, if he finds the name 
there, announces it, and checks it off. 
ballot is then given to the voter, and 
he enters the enclosed space, and _ pro- 
ceeds to prepare his ballot in one of the 
unoccupied compartments, by marking 
a cross (x) after the name of the candi- 
date tor whom he wishes to vote.  Re- 
tolding the ballot before leaving the 
compartment, he goes to the window, 
and votes in theusual manner. I[n case 
a ballot 1s spoiled, the voter may obtain 
another by returning the spoiled ballot 
to the ballot clerk, who cancels it, and 
returns it ina sealed envelope with the 
other spoiled ones to the city clerk after 
the election. A voter who is blind or 
physically disabled may have his ballot 
marked by an election officer, who, how- 
ever, Is sworn to secrecy as to the con- 
tents. 

Such are the general provisions ot the 
law in regard to balloting. In addition, 
there are certain provisions for the as- 
sistance of voters. Printed instructions 
to voters, explaining how to obtain bal- 
‘lots, how to fill them out, and how to 
obtain new ones, in case of spoiling the 
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first, are posted conspicuously in each 
precinct, and specimen ballots, printed 
on tinted paper, (the regular ballots be- 
ing white), and showing how the mark- 
ing is to be done, are also posted up. 

Kentucky and Wisconsin adopted sim- 
ilar laws at the same time, which have 
already gone into operation ; a law was 
also passed by the New York legislature, 
and defeated only by the governor's veto. 

“The Kentucky law, which applies at 
present only to the city of Louisville, 
contains some provisions that differ from 
that which we have been considering. 
The ballots are printed with stubs, some- 
thing after the style of a bank check 
book, and bound in books, each book 
containing a number of ballots equal to 
the number of voters in the precinct, 
with a reasonable number in addition to 
supply the place of those that may be 
spoiled. The stubs are numbered con- 
secutively, and upon each stub the name 
and residence of the voter to whom the 
corresponding ballot is givenare written, 
but no distinguishing mark is placed on 
the ballot, as is the case under the Eng- 
lish Ballot Act. The ballot is divided 
by a heavy black line into two columns, 
and these columns are again subdivided 
by horizontal lines into divisions for the 
various officers. The first column is 
used for votes*for candidates from the 
city at large; the second column. tor 
ward candidates. The ballot clerk writes 
his own name on the back of each ballot 
that he gives out, in place of the printed 
endorsement of the Massachusetts law, 
and the voter encloses his ballot in an 
envelope before voting. 

The Wisconsin law is only a partial 
application of the-system, and does not 
extend to the preparation of the ballots, 
but only to the method of voting. [ach 
election precinct is provided with two 
adjoining rooms, one of which is called 
the ticket room, the other the voting 
room. Before the polls are opened, rep- 
resentatives of any party may deliver to 
the election officers a sufficient number 
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of tickets, which are then placed on a 
table in the ticket room. Voters are 
admitted to the ticket: room one ata 


time, and after having prepared their 


tickets pass into the voting room, and 
vote in the usual manner. As the New 
York law differed but little from that of 
Massachusetts, and as a new bill has 
been prepared to meet the objections of 
the Governor, it need not be dwelt upon 
here. 

None of the laws in other States have 
incorporated the New York provision of 
separate ballot boxes, which tends. to 
simplicity in the preparation of the bal- 
lot, and rapidity and correctness in the 
counting. This law provides for nine 
ballot boxes, to be marked successive- 
“State,” “Congress,” 
“Senator, ‘Assembly,’ Aldermen,” 
“Justices, “City and County,” and 
Each voter receives nine 
tickets, each of which is endorsed on the 
back, showing for which ballot box it is 
The subdivisions here are 
perhaps excessive, but the principle 
might be advantageously applied. 

The methods of preparing the tickets 
and voting have been dwelt upon, but 
the system also includes a scheme for 
nominations, which promises to put an 
end to the abuses of the primary system, 
and thereby strike an effective blow at 
the bosses. The Massachusetts law pro- 
vides that political conventions may 
nominate candidates for the various offi- 
Ces, as at present, a certificate of nomi- 
nation being signed and sworn to by the 
president and secretary of the conven- 
tion, and torwarded to the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. But in addition to 
this, independent 
nominated by petitions signed by at least 
1000 qualified voters, when the candidate 
is to be voted for by the entire State, or 
by one voter for every hundred voting 
at the last clection, where the office isa 
local one. In case of an independent 
nomination, the petition must be sub- 
mitted to the reeistrar of voters, who 
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certifies to the number of qualified vot- 
ers on thelist. These petitions are filed 


with the Secretary of the Common- | 


wealth when the nominee is a candidate 
for a State office, and with the City Clerk 


in-case of a nomination for a municipal 


office. 

The Kentucky law provides tor nomi- 
nations in the same manner, ten voters 
being required to endorse a candidate 
for a ward office, and fifty for an office 
voted tor by the city at large. In addi- 
tion to this, the candidate must deposit 
with the treasurer five dollars in case ot 
a ward nomination, and twenty dollars 
In caseot acity nomination. This partly 
covers the expenses of printing ballots, 
and at the same time tends to restrict 
the unnecessary multiplication of candi- 
dates. To prevent mistakes, a facsimile 
of the ballot for each precinct is posted 
in a conspicuous place in the precinct 
six days before the election, and. is also 
printed in two papers of general circu- 
lation. 

This system, it will be noticed, does 
not reach the question of frauds in count- 
ing the vote. That is a separate prob- 
lem, and several remedies have been sug- 
gested tor the .evils that) undoubtedly 
exist. But the present purpose does not 
include a consideration of these reme- 
dies. The Australian system attacks 
corruption in.two directions :. It renders 
the purchase of votes unprofitable, and 
it reduces the expenses of election to 
candidates. The first effect results trom 
the absolute secrecy that is secured. No 
othersystem that has been proposed pre- 
vents the purchaser of a vote knowing 
whether the voter has carted out his 
contract. ~The.“ 100-foot law-.ts only 
imperfectly successful; it possible 
tor the purchaser to know absolutely 
whether the voter has changed his bal- 
lot between the 1oo-foot limit and the 
polling place. Under the proposed. sys- 
tem no person but the voter can know 
how he voted, and the “ worker” is not 
likely to be satished with the unsupport- 
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cd statement of aman who would sell his 
vote. Honor among thieves is not equal 
to such a strain. 

The second result — the decreased ex- 
pense to the candidate —is what first 
attracted practical attention to the sys- 
tem in this country, and set in motion 
the reform movement. Mr. Ivins, who, 
as Comptroller of the City of New York, 
had been ina position to know the facts, 
read a series of: papers on the subject 
before the Commonwealth Club of that 
city. From these papers it appears that 
the expense of running an independent 
candidate for mayor in 1882 amounted 
0 $63,000. This was declared to be a 
low estimate, because the disbursements 
were controlled by an economical and 
experienced committee of business men. 
Theassessment fora “regular” nomina- 
tion for mayor in that city 1s stated to 
be $25,000 to $30,000; for a judgeship, 
$10,000 to $20,000. Tammany’s total 
assessment on candidates in 1875 was 
stated by a member of its Finance Com- 
mittee of that year to be $162,000. 

Ot course, the system of assessments 
has been developed more completely in 
New York than it has elsewhere, but in 
this city the assessments are unnecessar- 
iv high. These assessments are collect- 
ed under the plea of paying the legiti- 
mate expenses of the campaign. ‘These 
expenses are for the printing and _-distri- 
bution of tickets, for hiring halls, tor 
speakers, “ headquarters,’ clerical assist- 
ance, and forticket peddlers and work- 
on clectionday. The non-partisan 
committee, which had control of a 
municipal ‘ticket at the last election 
in this city, was economically and ably 
managed. Its disbursements for these 
‘egitimate expenses amounted to $3,800. 
(Of this amount, $3,130 was for the 
printing, distribution, and peddling of 
tickets, leaving only $670 for other ex- 
-penses. The regular- parties probably 
paid much more for this branch of the 
work. instance, the. non-partt- 


Ins 
sans paid only $730 for ticket peddlers ; 
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the regular parties each had at least two 
peddlers at each polling place, which 
would amount to about $1,800. The ex- 
penses of printing and distributing 
before the election would have been 
about the same for the old parties as for 
the non-partisans, but it is not out of 
the way to put their expenses for this 


work at $5,000 apiece. The expense of. 


printing and peddling tickets at the last 
election in this city, therefore, could not 
have been less than $15,000, counting 
the various side-show tig¢kets. It is the 
disbursement of this sum of which the 
proposed law would relieve candidates. 
The expense to the State would of 
course be far less, because only one set 
of ballots would be printed, saving in 
both paper and printing; the tickets 
would be printed innewspapers, Instead 
of being sent to the voters, and the ex- 
pense of ticket peddlers at the polls 
would be done away with. 

In addition to this, the occupation of 
the political “worker” would be at an 
end. A candidate might, it he chose, 
engage workers to advocate his claims, 
but this would be a personal disburse- 
ment, and not one for which he would 
be assessed by an irresponsible commit- 
tee. True, there are other legitimate 
party expenses to be paid by the party 
committees, but the essential point is 
that this system reduces to a minimum 
the amount of money to be disbursed by 
a committee that renders no accounts 
and gives no explanation as to whether 
the money was used for good purposes 
or bad. The San Francisco ‘*‘ Alta” of 
January 13th, in speaking of the bribery 
of voters says: ‘* Party committees have 
largely come to be secret conspiracies 
against the virtue of the voter and the 
purity of the ballot. After all the chi- 
canery of debate has been exploited to 
deceive the citizen, the foundation that 
falsehood has laid is built upon by brib- 
ery, and party organization becomes the 
means of taking a census of the corrup- 
tible vote, and assessing from office 
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holders or office-seekers the money that 
shall buy it.”’ 

Another advantage of the new system, 
which is by no means unimportant, Is the 
encouragement it gives to intelligent and 
independent voting. No person but an 
extreme partisan would claim that a 
ticket should be voted straight. The 
political parties are divided upon nation- 
al questions, and these do not enter into 
State politics. Even less should politi- 
cal considerations affect municipal pol- 
itics. In voting for candidates for city 
offices, the personality of the candidate 
should be the basis of selection, and the 
same rule applies to an almost equal 
degree as regards the State offices. 
Where a person votes a party ticket, the 
tendency is for him to deposit it-in the 
ballot box without any changes. If he 
does not know anything about the differ- 
ent candidates -he votes for the nominee 
of his own party. Andthere is nothing 
to encourage him to inquire into the 
qualifications of candidates. Even when 
he disapproves of his party candidate 
and erases his name, he may not have 
the name of the opponent, or he may be 
too indolent to write it down, —a case, 
[ regret to say, of not very rare occur- 
rence. But the new system places all 
the candidates tor an office before the 
voter, and he has but to indicate his 
preterence by a cross. He will thus be 
encouraged to compare the merits of 
candidates, and to vote more _ intelli- 


vently, and therefore more indepen- 


dently. 

Let us now apply the principles of this 
system to this State, and see how it 
would practically affect the voters and 
the elections. The most useful adoption 
of the separate ballot box system here 
would result from a division of the offi- 
ces into tour classes, — national, State, 
municipal, and judiciary and educational, 
— the ballots for each class being printed 
on paper tinted differently from the oth- 
ers. In the first class would be the 
presidential electors, arranged in groups, 


and the congressional candidates ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

In the second class would be the offi- 
cers voted for by the State at large — 
except Justices of the Supreme Court — 
and county officers, except in those cases 
where the governments of the city and 
county are consolidated, when the can- 
didates for county offices would appear 
on the municipal ticket. The municipa! 
ticket would include city officers, and 
the judiciary and educational ticket 


would include candidates for the bench 


and for the board of education. A mu- 
nicipal ticket for the city and county of 
San Francisco at the last election would 
have begun as follows, the successful 
candidates being marked for each office 
as they would be marked by the voter. 
Mistakes would be avoided by also mark - 
ing out the names of the candidates that 
are not to be voted for. 


CITY AND COUNTY 


Pro. C. HENDERSON. 
Ind. C. €.-O’DONNELL. 
Dem, x E. Bu.POND. 
Rep. CHAS: ‘RK: STORY. 
2: AUDITOR, Pro, D. G. MCDONALD 
Kep. BUSS. 
xf: STROTHER. 
3 PREASURER....Rep. AUGUST HELBING. 
Pro. W. -N. MESERVE. 
Dem. x CHRISTIAN: REIS. 
COUNTY CLERK Rep... x W..A.. DAVIES. 
Pro. A. G. SHEAHAN 
Dem. A. SPOTTS. 
Pro, ‘W.-W. DODGE. 
Idem. KELLY: 
LAUMEIS!ER. 


The objections to this system can be 
considered most conveniently by exam- 
ining the message that Governor Fill 
sent tothe New York Legislature, when 
he returned to them the ballot retorm 
bill without his signature. Certain of. 
these objections are to matters of detail 
that are peculiar to the New York bill, 
and do not affect the principle of reform 
Inany way. These objections may be 
ignored, because they do not come with- 
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in the scope of our present inquiry. The 
other objections are stated as briefly as 
possible, and for this reason the language 
ot the message-has been departed from, 
but at the sametime great care has been 
taken to retain the spirit of each objec- 
tion, and to state it fairly. For another 
reason, which will be obvious, the ar- 
rangement of the original message has 
been departed from, and the objections 
have been grouped together more with 
rcterence to their nature. 

The first objection is that the bill is 
unconstitutional. The New York Con- 
stitution provides that every male citizen 
of the age of twenty-one years shall be 
entitled to vote. Thecontention ts that 
the bill hinders and impedes citizens in 
this right, and in support of this the fol- 
lowing points areurged. (1) The law 
discriminates between candidates, by 
placing the names of those that are reg- 
ularly nominated on the ballot, and leav- 
ing off those that are not. (2) An elec- 
tor should be allowed ample opportunity 
to canvass the merits of candidates, and 
to that end should be duly informed who 
are candidates. (3) The elector is re- 
stricted in his choice of candidates to the 
names printed on the ballot. 

The first point may be answered by 
pointing out the fact that any candidate 
witha respectable following —one thous- 
and voters in the entire State was the 
highest number required —can be reg- 
ularly nominated, and if not so nomin- 
ated he may advertise himself as a can- 
didate, and ask voters to write his name 
upon their ballots, which they are given 
the right to do. This power to write 
additional names on the ballot answers 
the third point under this. objection. 
Moreover, the governor himself objects, 
later on, that nomination is made too 
easy by the bill, and that there would be 
too many candidates at each election. 
One of these two objections must. be 
croundless; there cannot be both too 
tew and too many candidates. I am in- 
clined to think that the second is the 
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valid one, and that the Kentucky law is 
better, providing as it does for a limited 
assessment of candidates — $5 to $20— 
to cover the expense of printing. 

As to the second point under this ob- 
jection, there is nothing to prevent the 
continuance of the present practice of 
the publication of tickets by the different 
parties. A provision for official publica- 
tion does not prohibit private publica- 
tion as practiced at present. An objec- 
tion that the ballots are not printed in 
time to allow the voters to closely scru- 
tinize. the candidates, has been met by 
the new bill proposed this year. 

The next set of objections is that 
which looks to the recognition of only 
two leading parties. (1) The names of 
candidates are to be published in two 
papers representing the parties polling 
the largest vote and the next largest 


vote at the preceding election ; hence, 


the members of smaller parties cannot 


find a list of candidates in their official 


organ, and (2) The ballot clerks are 
chosen from the two leading parties, and 
therefore other parties have no repre- 
sentation. In answer to the first objec- 
tion, there is nothing to prevent any 
paper from publishing the list of candi- 
dates, and it will certainly do so if its 
readers desire to see the list. The law 
simply provides for publication in the 
most effective manner. The second ob- 
jection applies equally to the existing 
law.in New York and in this State, and 
the provision has never been known to 
work any injury. The second objection 
is also answered in the next paragraph. 

The next set of objections apply to the 
ballot clerks, and have more weight. 
(1) The ballot clerks have control of 
the ballots, and as they are “partisans, © 
they will endeaver “to nullify the re- 
corded will of the people as expressed at 
the polls.” (2) In case of aspoiled bal- 
lot, itis in the discretion of the ballot 
clerks whether or not they will give a 
new one. If they think the ballot has 
been purposely spoiled they may refuse. 
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(3) Where the ballot. is not endorsed 
by the initials of both ballot clerks, it 
must be rejected in the canvass ot the 
vote, and thus an elector, through merely 
excusable carelessness on his part, and 
intentional omission on the part of the 
ballot clerk, may be deprived of his vote. 
The first objection is purely captious. 
The ballot clerks are ‘ partisans,” but 
they represent two opposing parties, and 
their activity is less than under the pres- 
ent system, being confined to giving out 
ballots, and checking the names of those 
who have received ballots. They cannot 
exercise any influence at all in favor of 
any party or any candidate. The second 
objection applies only to the New York 
bill,andthe provision has been modifiedin 
the new bill to meet the Governor's ob- 
jection, and does not appear in the oth- 
ers until the voter has destroyed several 
ballots. The object of the provision is, 
of course, to prevent afew persons using 
up a sufficient number of ballots to de- 
prive others of the right to vote. This 
could not be accomplished under the 
Massachusetts law, because thereat least 
two ballots are provided for each voter. 
But under the Kentucky law, where 
there are but-a limited number of ballots 
in excess of one for cach voter, the sup- 
ply of ballots might readily be used up. 

The third objection requires longer 
consideration. [The New York bill pro- 
vides for the endorsing of the ballots by 
the two ballot clerks. A careless voter 
might receive a ballot not so marked, 
and attempt to vote it. but the inspector 
is charged with the duty of permitting 
no ballot to be put in the ballot box with- 
out being properly endorsed, and thus 
the omission would be discovered and 
rectified. It is only by carelessness on 
the part of the voter, and collusion by the 
two ballot clerks and the inspector, that 
an unendorsed ballot could be jut into 
the box. 

This provision goes to the very heart 
of the system, and is essential to its suc- 
cess. Its object is to prevent a method 


of defeatimg the law, that was discov- 
ered in Australia. A political rounder 
went to the polls early, got his ballot, 
entered the compartment, there 
folded up a blank piece of paper, which 
he deposited in the ballot box. His reg- 
ular ballot he retained, and this was used 
as the basis of a day’s work in buying 
voters. A purchased voter. was given 
this ballot already marked, and with it in 
his pocket went to the polls and obtained 
a blank ballot. Voting the prepared bal- 
lot, he returned the blank ballot to his 
purchaser as a proof that he had “ deliv- 
ered the goods,’ and this blank ballot 
was prepared for the next voter. The 
system was thus effective chiefly in fur- 
nishing a certificate to the bribed voter 
to prove the fact that he had carried out 
his contract. The endorsement of the. 
ballot with the official stamp absolutely 
prevents this form of abuse. 

The next objection is plausible, but 
scarcely weighty. The provision in re- 
gard to voting by illiterate, blind, or 
physically disabled persons, permitted 
them to have their ballots prepared by 
an election clerk under the supervision 
of another. The clerks were sworn to fill 
out the ballots properly, according to 
the directions of the voter, and not to 
divulge the contents of the ballot after- 
wards. This provision was necessarily 
compulsory on blind and physically dis- 
abled persons, but illiterates might, if 
they so desired, bring a marked copy of 
the ballot, as printed in the newspapers, 
with them, and fill out the official ballot 
according to the marks on the newspa- 
per slip. But blind and physically dis- 
abled persons could not resort to this 
expedient ; and to cover their case the 
new bill provides that if the voter de- 
clares under oath that he is blind. or 
physically disabled, he may take another 
person into the compartment with him, 
and that other person may mark. the 
ballot tor him. This, of course, is a 
breaking down of the principle to this 
extent, but the class of voters to whom 
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it applies is a small one, and any false 
swearing would be detected easily. 

The next objection is that the print- 
ing of tickets by the State would not 
prevent the assessment otf candidates, 
because there are other legitimate ex- 
penses to be met. This is true. A can- 
didate of a party will still be expected 
to contribute to the expenses of the 
campaign. But a candidate who is not 
able or willing to pay the heavy assess- 
ment now demanded, will still be able to 
stand tor any office, and the numerous 
side shows which are now organized for 
the purpose of endorsing candidates for 
a pecuniary consideration will be pre- 
vented from carrying on their present 
system of blackmail. The question first 
asked in regard to candidates for many 
offices is not, are they capable of per- 
torming the duties, but can they pay the 
assessment? This state of things would 
not continue under the new law. Furth- 
crmore, as has been shown, tully three 
fourths of the legitimate expenses are 
tor printing and distributing ballots, and 
the new system would thus divide the 
assessment, that could be levied legit- 
imately, by four. 


It has long been admitted that any 


retorm of our present political methods 
must reach the system of nominations. 
Primaries and clubs are dominated by 
the bosses, and respectable citizens feel 
a disinclination to mix with the class of 
politicians who manipulate them. This 
disinclination is increased by the feeling 
of helplessness, when they consider the 
organization and unprincipled methods 
ot the bosses.. During the last election 
an effort was made by the respectable 
clement to effect the organization of 
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one of the local Democratic clubs. On 
the meht when officers were to be elect- 
ed, they had a clear majority of the 
membership, but before balloting began 
a party of ward strikers quietly entered 
the room, and when the voting began 
these outsiders crowded around. the 
table. When the respectable element 
got within reach of the ballot box, they 
found that their names had already been 
voted, and a body of officers subservient 
to the boss had been elected. They 
made the fatal mistake of not securing 
the temporary secretary. 

The proposed law, which provides for 
the nomination of independent candt- 
dates, and places them upon a tooting 
with the regular nominees, would render 
such contests unnecessary, and, by weak- 
ening the effect of a nomination by con- 
ventions organized in this manner, would 
strike a blow at the system of bossism 
from which it could not recover. 

The last objectionis that time-honored, 
moss-covered objection that the system 
is untried in this country. Suppose the 
American colonies had objected that a 
Declaration ot Independence had never 
before been tried in this country, or had 
rejected the Constitution on the ground 
thatit had beenuntried! Fortunately, the 
system is no longer untried in this coun- 
try. It has been practically applied in 
Louisville and throughout Wisconsin at 
the last election, and the testimony is 
universally favorable as to the simplicity 
and effectiveness of the new system. 
California has now an opportunity to 
regain her place in the foremost rank of 
the States, by adopting this improve- 
ment in her election laws. Will she do 
it ? 

IL. Vassaule. 
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THE. PATH. .FO: THE SEA- 


Across the russet pastures to the sea 

Our pathway led. In buoyant sunlit air | 
The blue waves tossed, roughed by the north wind’s glee, 
And leaped in foam where the black reef lay bare. 


From wind-swept pasture-ridges, rugged, high, 
We turned aside, and kept the easier track 
Around a ledge, pale brown with grasses. dry, - 
And gray with lichens on its rocky back: 


When lo! the grass was green—the ground was wet 


iP With springs that trickled from the cloven ledge ; 
if The fragrant meadow orchid there had set 

i [Its snowy spikes among the rustling sedge. 


Beyond, the pathway threaded out and in 


q Through a young spreading growth. of fir and spruce, 
a Wherein the wind sang softly, and wherein 
q | The sweet sun-extracts from the resinous: Juice 
— Filled all the air. The treetops pricked the blue ; 
On either side the branches shut us in. 
Where was the sea?) The bird that upward flew 
Was not the white-winged gull, which o’er the din 
Of the loud breakers wheeled and flashed, but brown 
4 And small; his hurried gay cadenza, flung 
q In a glad rush from boughs above us, down, 
i Was of green fields and sun-warmed valleys sung,— 
Of his shy partner, and his meadow-nest — 
4 Not of the broad horizon of the sea, 
Small vistas,— little pleasures,— evening rest,— 
4 Not of immensity — eternity. . 
4 Mary Leland Adams. 
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A DAY CHEROLON .CANON. 


Ix the great northeastern plateau of 
\rizona — one of the most interesting 
of the wonderlands of America— many 
of the streams, particularly those that 
have their origin in the snows of the 
San Francisco and Sierra Blanco moun- 
tains, and run northward:to the Little 
Colorado River, flow, almost trom source 
to mouth, through “ box” canons. 

Gigantic are those box canons. In 
places a hundred or more yards in width ; 
narrowing at other points to but a few 
feet; winding, jagged, tortuous, 
with walls absolutely perpendicular, and 
of a depth appalling. And one of the 
ereatest, most grandly picturesque, of 
those deep water-ways.is the canon of 
Cherolon Fork of the Little Colorado. 

One evening in the fall of 1884, in 
company with a small party of antelope 
hunters, with whom I had been riding 
that day over the high plain through 
which Cherolon breaks, I camped upon 
the summit of the eastern cliff of that 
stupendous gorge. Resting there upon 
the night-curtained vast expanse, with 
no lights but the twinkling stars and 
our glowing pipes, I listened to the fol- 
lowing narrative from one of the party, 
John Benton. 


Ix the summer of '72, with three oth- 
ers, — Dick Edson, James Harmon, and 
his brother Ray, —I came out into this 
country prospecting. 

Edson and I had been friends for 
years, having been mining partners in 
Montana. The Harmon brothers we 
met in old Albuquerque, over in New 
\Iexico, where we “outfitted.” 

Filled with the idea that the cations of 
the Colorado River, and of some of the 
streams flowing into it, were great cuts 
made by nature for the prospector, dis- 
closing many rich mineral-bearing veins, 

Vot. NITL— to. 


we determined to explore them, if pos- 


‘sible. 


As one of the necessary preparations 
for such an exploration, before starting 
we discarded-the ordinary bed trom our 
wagon, and put in place of it a square- 
ended, flat-bottom boat, solidly built, as 
wide as would go in between the stand- 
ards, and about fifteen feet long... And, 
boys, in that box of a thing we had one 
day a ride down this canon that I shall 
always remember. 

It was on the 4th of August we first 
came upon Cherolon, which up to that 
time we had never even heard of. We 
struck it about ten miles below here, a 
short way from the foot of the mesa that 
rises above the valley of the Little Colo- 
rado. The stream comes out of the box 
cafion at that point, and from there to its 
junction with the Colorado, two miles 
below, is wide, with low sand banks,— 
ordinary enough. 

Wedecided to explore the cafion, and 
that evening launched our boat. 

A short time after sunrise the next 
morning we started. The day, even at 
that early hour, was extremely hot, — 
no breath of breeze to move the slight- 
est twig of the greasewood bushes along 
the banks, or ripple the surface of the 
stream. [The summer rains, which ord1- 
narily begin a month earlier, had not 
yet begun ; consequently the amount of 
water coming into the cahon above was 
not sufficient to make a perceptible cur- 
rent down therein the great depths. 

We found our boat ratheran unwieldy 
thing. -As Ray said, ‘‘thesmall end of 
it was the biggest.’ But with Edson at 
the oars, and James Harmon stecring, 
we soon entered in through the gateway 
of the gorge, passing in a moment from 
the light and heat of the sun’s direct rays 
into the dark, depressing shadows of the 
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towering cliffs, and the chill of the damp 
air hanging there. 

The canon deepened rapidly as we 
rowed on, and ere long the rugged walls 
seemed totouch thesky, and more than 
perpendicular,— converging,— they ap- 
peared ; and so narrow looked the wind- 


ing line of blue at the top that surely. 


one could step from side to side. 

‘Twas a weird and dreary place, and 
the home of birdsof the night. Fright- 
ened by us, numbers of great bats start- 
ed from under overhanging ledges, and 
wheeled on silent) wings around. our 
heads. From their homes high up in 
the crags, two: huge owls started out, 
and went flapping their broad vans 
through the dark, damp air, lighting 
upon some point a hundred yards ahead, 
to move on again as we approached, — 
seeming ghoulish guides leading us into 
peril, 

In places, the cafion bends so sharply 
that half a hundred yards in tront of us 
and half a hundred yards behind, square- 
ly across from side to side, that narrow 
way looked closed against us, and we 
felt shut in, —forever imprisoned. 

Kor many feet above our heads, the 
walls were worn by the rushing floods 
smooth as glass to the touch, and were 
green, slimy, and dripping. lor hun- 
dreds of yards no point or projection, 
nothing that one could have held to for 
a moment had the boat gone down. 

The water was very deep. Once, when 
kdson ceased rowing, I’ sounded with 
two picket ropes tied together, —a good 
hundred feet, the two. Foot after foot, 
coil after coil, went down, until I held 
the end just above the surface, and still 
no bottom. Then more overpoweringly 
than ever before swept over me that 
fecling, half of terror and half of awe, that 
comes to man when in the presence of 
such exalted works of nature. Floating 
in that frail boat on those waters deep 
beyond our means of sounding them ; in 
the dark shadows of those high-reach- 
ing, beetling cliffs; in the deathlike, per- 
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fect silence, I telt dwarted,—my sow 
contracting, — helpless. 

The others were equally impressed, 
I know, for we remained there some 
minutes without speaking. But when 
I;dson started us on again, James Har- 
mon said : 

‘Boys, you see of course that this rock 
is sandstone to the water’s edge. — It is 
useless to look for minerals here. | 
suggest that we go back.” 

His voice sounded unnatural, and 
I:dson and [thought himafraid. In the 


two monthsthat we had known Harmon 


we had often noticed and commented 
upon his great caution, his unwillingness 
to take any chances of danger that were 
not absolutely necessary, and we were 
both of the opinion that he was lacking 
incourage. We insisted upon going on, 
and Edson made a remark expressing 
our opinion of our helmsman.. He re- 
plied only by striking skillful, powertul 
strokes with his steering oar, helping 
propel the boat forward. 

Rounding a sharp bend some hun- 
dreds of yards above where I had at- 
tempted the sounding, we came to a 
place where the walls of the gorge were 
much broken, — cleft and riven in all 
directions by gaping seams and crevices. 
Huge masses had fallen, nearly blocking 
up the way. One enormous stone ex- 
tended twenty or more feet above the 
surface of the water, and was so wide 
that it left us barely room to go around. 
There, and for some distance above, we 
almost held our breaths, and dreaded to 
have our boat, even ever so lightly, come 
in contact with the rocks; for towering 
far above us were gigantic, loosened 
tragments, stones from which might 
be carved sphinxes great as the famous 
one in the land of the Nile, pillars of 
Karnak, obelisks of Thutmes, — balan- 
cing upon their inadequate bases so in- 
securely that we felt a gust of wind, a 
touch, might bring them crashing down. 
And there, lodged upon. the points and 
tangled in the clefts, full sixty feet 
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above, were weeds, and grasses, and 
drift-wood, showing the tremendous 
height of the floods that at times rush 
through the gorge. 

About a mile above that point we 
came to the head of the deep water. 
The canon was wider there, — forty 
yards, I think. Over the eastern precti- 
pice a tributary water-course, then dry, 
had brought in large quantities of sand, 
forming, a short distance below, a bar 
several square yards in extent. We got 
out upon this bar. 

In high spirits, then, to feel ground 
once more under us, we jumped about 
and sent our shouts and songs echoing 
up and down the gorge. With our ham- 
mers we picked our names upon the wall, 
\e thought ourselves the first visitors 
to register there, and there is an alto- 
vether unreasonable, yet very great, 
pleasure in thinking one’s self the first 
to look upon a wonderful scene. 

Having rested a short time, we left 
our boat and continued our exploration 
on foot. | 

For some distance we found the bot- 
tom a succession of small sand bars, sep- 
arated by spaces of shallow water, and 
then a perpendicular fall of four or five 
feet. There we saw that the running 
water made but a small stream, three 
yards in width, perhaps, anda few inches 
deep. Beyond, numerous low falls and 
slight ripples, where the water laughed 
merrily, and long stretches where it 
vlided noiselessly over smooth stone, 
velvety with the moss upon it. 

We went forward rapidly, and surely 
the footsteps of man have fallen upon 
the stone walks of few grander avenues. 
As below, so there, the walls in places 
come very near together,—less than 
twenty feet at one point, I think, — and 
are perpendicular, hundreds of feet in 
height, smooth, and unbroken. — But 
about a mile above where we left our 
boat the cafon widens abruptly to fully 
a hundred yards, and the rock is much 
sotter. 
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There the hoary architect, old Time, 
directing his never-tiring workmen, the 
pouring waters and the wind-driven 
sands, hascarvedand builded wondrously : 
foundations and walls, porticos and bal- 
conies, columns, capitals and cornices, 
turrets, spires, and domes, _ palaces, 
cathedrals, and fortresses, in every style 
of architecture the world has known; 
some upon a scale so slight and delicate 
that they cannot long endure; others 
grand and vast, and seemingly builded 
for all time. 

The vandal forces of Nature —the 
earthquake shocksand the rending frosts 
— have been there, too. The mass ot 
debris reaches half way up the western 
cliff. And over it an intricate, tangled 
network of wild vines,— vines that to me 
always seem to take pleasure in hiding 
from view, by covering with a robe of 
life and beauty, the ruined and fallen of 
the works of man and of nature. 

Some distance beyond the place I have 
just described Edson said : 

“Lads, we have no cause to feel any 
way grand on account of being the firs 
to explore this place. Evidently others 
have been here. Look upthere !”’ point- 
ing to the cliff on our left. 

Truly we were not the first. Cen- 
turies deep in the unknown past — prob- 
ably long before the Northmen first saw 
this continent — hundreds been 
there, and left records of their visits. 
Spread over a great extent of the smooth 
surface of the eastern wall are picture 
writings, similar to those found in hun- 
dreds of other places in this region. 
They are the work of those wonderful 
pre-historic people, the fragments of 
whose pottery mingle as plentifully as 
pebbles with the soi, and the ruins of 
whose stone dwellings crown almost 
every prominent hill, and are to be found 
along the banks of every stream, and by 
the side of almost every spring in north- 
ern Arizona and parts of the adjoining 
Territories. 

The pictures are about thirty feet 
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above the bottom of the cahon, and the 
artists when at work had stood upon a 
projecting ledge that forms a rude bal- 
cony along there for many yards. We 
found the way up, examined the inscrip- 
tions, and longed to make out something 
of their meaning. 

Those records tell, perhaps, of seasons 
when sufficient rain fell, and of seasons 
of drouth ; of time of plenty, and of time 
of famine; of years of peace, and of 
years of war with the wandering hunters 
of the East; of the building of certain 
villages, and of the destruction of oth- 
ers: of successful hunts, no doubt, for 
numerous are the representations of big- 
horns, antelope, and deer; of great war 
chiefs, and of men wise in council; of 
births, and marriages, and deaths; in 
short, something of the history of a 
once numerous people who have gone 
from earth. O, if we could read! 

There was little probability that the 
‘ancients’ reached that -place in the 
manner that we did, so we began search- 
ing for their way in. Quite a distance 
up the gorge, at the mouth of a branch 
canon, we found it,—a flight of rude nat- 
ural stairs. Some of the steps are so 
high that small stones have been piled 
up to enable the climber to get from one 
to the next. 

We, with much trembling, made our 
way to the top, and found ourselves at 
one edge of a vast field — several square 
miles —of bare sandstone, eroded into 
all imaginable shapes, and traversed by 
countless gullies and canons. 

That field of stone is the cause of the 
great height of the floods in Cherolon. 
In the summer seasons here, when it 
rains it pours, and every drop of water 
falling upon that bare rock goes to the 
gorge below as certainly and almost as 


quickly as the- water falling upon the_ 


roof of a house runs to the spouts at the 
eaves. 

Going down again to the canon, we 
made our way back to the boat, reaching 
it about cleven o'clock. Taking off our 
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light clothing, we plunged into the water 
and sported in it for a time, then partly 
dressing ate our lunch. 

The blaze of the August sun camc 
down the western wall, dwelt in full fury 
around and upon us for a time, then 
went creepimg, crawling, up the eastern 
side. There was still no perceptible cur- 
rent of air, and it was intensely hot. 


‘“Wecean go back to camp inan hour,” | 


said Ray Harmon, us wait until 
about four o'clock to start. It is per- 
fectly sweltering now.” 

We were all willing, so filling our pipes, 
we stretched Ourselves upon the sand, 
smoked and conversed for a time, but 
soon grew drowsy, and finally slept. 

I must have been sleeping, I think, 
for two hours, when I was awakened by 
a blow upon my arm, so sharp and sting- 
ing that it brought me bounding to my 
feet. 

A whirlwind was crossing the gorge, 
dropping part of its burden of sand and 
pebbles below. The small stones cut 
the water witha quick, sharp thud, show- 


ing the great height from which they 
fell. One of them had fallen upon 
me. 


At first I thought I had slept until 
evening, so great was the gloom, but 
almost instantly I realized that there 
was something ghastly init that was not 
of night. Looking above in. terror, 
through the jagged opening I saw the 
most terribly tumultuous, storm-lashed 
sky that I have ever looked upon. 
Masses of granite gray, masses of ebony, 
banks of brilliant purple, banks of glow- 
ing crimson, tongues and eyes of yellow 
flame, — writhing, twisting, piling, fall- 
ing, mixing, wildly driving northward. 

In an instant the colors swept from 
view. Fora moment an even pall above 
of impenetrable black; then, shooting 
out under it, flashes of wavering light, 
like the glow from a great conflagration. 
Down the canon came puffs of cold air, 
and I heard the muttering of the storm. 
I thought to waken my friends, but ere 
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| could turn, rending in twain the awful 
sky, came a broad, forked, zigzag flash 
of the lightning; so scorchingly burning 
that I thought my eyeballs seared ; and 
roaring, bellowing, booming, crashing, a 
thunder peal that seemed to cause those 
“iant walls to their deepest laid founda- 
tion stone to start and quake. 

With simultaneous bounds the boys 
were on their feet, and stood ‘with 
b.anched faces and wildly staring eyes, 
trying to comprehend. 

Downcamethe rain. Great,scattered, 
splashing drops at first; then rattling, 
dashing, streaming; then almost a solid 
body. And horribly shrieking and howl- 
ing, through the gorge swept the wind, 
driving the falling deluge before it with 
aimost resistless fury. 

The tributary that had built the bar 
on which we stood -started, for a mo- 
ment slowly, clinging to the wall; then 
bending out, the half of an arch, almost 
instantly gaining breadth and depth, 
pouring a cataract. 

Then above the bellowing of the thun- 
der, above the howling of the wind, and 
the rattle of the rain, from up the caion 
came another sound, a deep, heavy rum- 
bling. We understood it at once,—the 
Hood. 

In that awful moment was shown how 
differently will great and sudden peril 
affect men. Ray Harmon stood motion- 
less, speechless, benumbed with terror. 
I;dson dashed across the rapidly narrow- 
in¢ limits of the little bar, from end to 
end, from side to side; then falling on 
his knees, tossed high his hands, and 
shouted, “My God! my God! we are 
lost !-we are lost!" 

In agony, by the hghtning’s light I 
swept to the.limit of my vision the wall 
to the right, the wall to the left. Smooth, 
slippery, perpendicular, — no hope of 
climbing there. Then, incapable of ac- 
tion, my knees knocking under me, stag- 
cering, Twas possessed by despair. 

But it was only for a moment. I 


ooked at James Harmon, —saw the 
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straightening of the form, the raising of 
the head, the firm compressing of the 
lips, and the general look of self-com- 
mand that marked the coming to him of 
atull understanding of the surrounding 
danger, and of courage to do, to death, 
the best that could be done. Instantly 
I felt him the leader, and at once came 
to me something of the faith, and trust, 
and added security, that the soldier, 
marching to the field ot strife, must have, 
if he knows his commander is calm, 
wise, and of approved courage. 

Deep and sonorous, even in that wild 
carnival of storm, each word distinct, 
came his command : 

“To the boat! Fo: the boat! 
our only chance!” 

Springing at his words, we grasped 
the boat, then two-thirds filled, and with 
the strength of desperation raised it and 
dashed the water out. Righting it, we 
leaped in, I in front, Edson and Ray in 
the center, and James. Harmon last, in 
the stern. Quickly gaining his paddle, 
he held us against the current, already 
considerable from the stream pouring 
over the canhon’s side, and shouted: 

“ Benton, sit in the bow, and keep us 
off the rocks! Down in the bottom, 
boys! Sit down! And bail with your 
hats! Bail for your lives!” 

Even as he ceaséd, around the sharp, 
narrow -curve a hundred yards above 
came the first great roller. Madly dash- 
ing against the obstructing wall, it sent 
high up the rocks a foaming mass that 
fell back upon the wave behind. Then 
frothing, boiling, seething, a breast of 
cood five feet, and behind, wave after 
wave, mounting high, higher, it came 
tumbling, flinging irresistibly on. 

Sweeping into the wider place, the 
wave spread out and lost full half its 
height, but struck our boat with a migh- 
ty torce, that threw it high, then sent it 
forward with a dizzying motion, and al- 
most foundered it with the water that 
broke over the stern. But working only 
as men who are fighting tor lite can 
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work, Ray.,and Edson kept us from go- 
ing down. 

Harmon and I, comprehending his 
idea, battled our,utmost to decrease our 
speed. But twenty more skillful oars- 
men could not have held a boat against 
that mad rush, and soon we struck, ina 
curve, with a shock that nearly stove in 
the bow, and sent Harmon reeling over 
on his brother. We had, however, ina 
measure, accomplished our object, and 
were in the somewhat smoother water 
behind the first great, breaking waves. 

Harmon quickly regained feet. 
Shouting and making me understand 
that we must keep the boat off the walls 
or be lost, he faced the bow and strove 
to keep us in the center of the flood. No 
longer making effort against the cur- 
rent, we sped on our dreadful course 
down the narrow, sinuous gorge. 

Our heads bare to the pitiless pelting 
of the rain; ears nearly bursting with 
the commingling crash of sounds ; gasp- 
ing for breath in the suck of the wind ; 
plunging one moment into cavernous 
«loom; swathed the next in the bril- 
liantly burning electric light, on, on! 
An instant gliding, sliding, . speeding ; 
then rocking, pitching, bounding, — on, 
on! 

And standing above us through all 
the wrack, his splendid head erect, the 
muscles of his uncovered chest and 
arms strung toa terrible tension, guid- 
ing with inimitable skill our craft, now 
to the right, from a hissing jet, now. to 
the left, from the plunge of a stream 
that came over the wall, was James Har- 
mon, the man [ had thought a coward. 
I-xerting himself tothe limit of strength, 
yet mentally calm; seeing every danger, 
—our master, our pilot, our hope. 

With a sickening sweep we roundeda 
great bend, and in the then incessant 
blaze of the lightning, only four hundred 
yards away down the rock-bound shoot, 
we saw the waters piling in foaming con- 
fusion over and around the fallen rock. 

Again despair as canre to. me the 
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recollection of how that great rock 
obstructed the channel. 

One-quarter way down the awful 
stretch,— and more madly mounted the 
waters. Half way there,—and wilder, 
wilder, the break of the waves. Surely 
there was the end. My nerveless fin- 
gers, unclasping, dropped my oar, and it 
whirled away. Both the boys stopped 
bailing, and Edson halt rose to his feet. 
But in the stern, the only one of usthen 
under the sway of reason, still guiding 
the boat, standing erect, to die a man, 
was James Harmon. 7 

At that. instant, just on one side of 


the place where we expected death, from 


the right hand wall a few feet above the 
surface of the flood, I saw great stones 
push out, drop down, and disappear. 
Then, reaching up, up to the highest 
limit of the cliff, a gigantic shaft, clow- 
ing in the electric flashes with a baletul 
light, dropped down a short distance, 
staggered, and leaned outward. Wider, 
wider, the opening cleft, yawning black 
between the flame-painted masses. Slow- 
ly at first moved the top of the huge 
column,— slowly, as though waiting tor 
us to be fairly underneath. Then faster, 
instantly faster, till with a horrid swoop 
it rushed through its great arc, struck 
the opposite wall, doubled back upon 
itself, and plunged, a broken, crumbling 
ruin to the waters below, not fifty yards 
before us. And with a volcano-like up- 
bursting the foaming flood shot high. 

So enormous the rock fallen that, 
dammed for an instant, even that mad 
current flowed back. But ina moment, 
swelling higher, far beyond any wave 
that had gone before, and with redoubled 
fury, it sped on, and upon the summit ot 
that mighty upheaval we were borne 
over all obstructions without great harm, 
only dragging across some sharp, pro- 
jecting corner that raked our boat from 
bow to stern with a grating, tearing 
sound, 

Faint. hope once more, and our pilot 


shouted : 
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“Courage! courage! bail! bail! and 
we will get through !”’ 

But hardly had he spoken when in 
spite of every effort we struck the wall 
with such violence that the master went 
‘own again and lost his oar. Edson, 
ust in the act of stooping to resume his 
‘abors, was hurled overboard. 

With the last things that dwell in 
memory will be the look that he, clutch- 
ing a narrow ledge, turned on us as we 
cett him. behind. Only a moment he 
held,—the ruthless waters pulled him 
lown. Then he tried to reach the boat. 
~Now on the surface, now buried, now on 
the surface again, then driven against 
the rocks. Then following, following us 
at the mercy: of the flood; now almost 
within reach of an outstretched hand, 
then yards behind ; one instant an arm, 
then a leg, then half its length shot into 
the air; rolling, pitching, drifting, his 
vieeding, stunned form. 

James Harmon thrust the end of the 
third and last oar within my hands, and 
made me understand his wishes. Then 
rising to his feet he waited for Edson to 
come once more to the surface. The 
ichtning seemed to me a halo round 
him, and at no other time have I beheld 
the soul, the God within a man, shine 
through the earthof form as brightly as 
‘t shone that moment in Harmon. An 
‘instant he stood, then plunged tar out 
and caught the senseless form of his 
friend. 

Stimulated) to almost) superhuman 
strength by his splendid example, I man- 
aged to keep. the boat directly below 
nim, and stay its speed sufficiently: for 
him to regain it. Directing Ray, with 
-reatest skill they got Edson into the 
boat. Then Harmon cautiously clam- 
pered in: and down upon his knees, and 
irginge his brother to redoubled exer- 
tions, the hero bailed, bailed. And it 
vas none too soon. Our boat was Ieak- 
ng badly, and with the pour of the rain 
and the water that. at times— splashed 
over the sides, we were nearly sinking. 
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Then on, on! and hope! Only a half 
mile more! 

But we were then in a very crooked 
part of the canon, and as I thrust out my 
oar to keep us from a point, the blade 
went deep into a crevice, stuck, and was 
wrenched from my hands. 

Without power longer to guide in any 
measure our motion ; drifting, plunging, 
rocking ; now sideways upon the crest 
of a wave ; now in the trough, the waters 
dashing in; then whirling, whirling, — 
first one end and then the other, in spite 
of bruised and mangled hands put forth 
to. prevent, dashing against the walls; 
bailing, bailing, wildly bailing; on! on! 

Four hundred yards. more, and tree 
from. those high, confining walls we 
should be saved. But rounding the last 
sharp. bend, there before us, half way 
down that last straight stretch, bursting 
upon us with a sullen roar all its own, 
a tremendous cataract poured over the 
western wall,—a stream so great that it 
filled one half the width of the gorge, 
and appalling was the wrangle of the 
meeting waters for mastery. 

The hghtning-hghted arch between 
the torrent and the wall behind looked 
narrow, narrow. Could we go through 
there? The bend we had just come 
around shot our boat to that side. <A 
moment more. Our velocity seemed 
ereater than ever before. 

~The end of the boat in which James 
Harmon was kneeling was then ahead. 
[ saw him once more put forth his 
bleeding hands to break the shock, and 
braced myself, and clutched the sides. 
As nothing the strength of one man’s 
We struck just above the fall 


arms. 
with a force that shivered the end plank. 

At once the end in which T_ held 
swung out and around. [or an inde- 


scribably short space of time, the horrid 
fanning of the down-shooting waters 
past my face ; then, with the sensation 
of the boat up-ending over me, I was 
driven down. 

Down! down! acrushing weight upon 
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my chest, —a cracking, snapping, mash- 
ing of my skull it seemed ; globes, and 
tongues, and writhing chains of. fire 
before my eyes; the clanging of madly 
beaten irons in my ears. Then breast 
and head were swelling, bursting out ; 
a glare of green, and fiendish laugh of 
waters. Then, the struggle over, the 
soothing sense of languorous repose, an 
all-pervading flush of roseate light and 
harmony; a tired child once more, on 
my soft cot at home. From the far 
eastern verge of heaven the round, red 
moon flooded the world with beauty. 
My tair young mother, seated near me, 
with gentlest, deftest fingers touched 
her strung guitar, and breathed a lullaby. 
Then darkness, — sleep. 

Ray Harmon told me afterward that 
the boat was not dragged down by the 
cataract; that, as it was but slightly 
caught, the tremendous force ot the 
main flood wrested it away, and sent it 
on, but sinking; that at the command 
of James they leaped out ; and that the 
light-seasoned wood, although a wreck, 
would still bear up the weight of Edson, 
and partly uphold them. 

And he told me how, when they were 
yet fifty yards above the mouth of the 
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cafion, when those boiling waters, which 
could not long keep anything down, cast 
me to the surface, that bruised, bleed- 
ing, half drowned, but unconquerable 
man had without a sign of hesitation 
once more lett the boat and seized me, 
and .atter a terrible struggle, had at last 
reached the bank below the gorge. 

The wreck of the boat swept out upon 
the sands in the first bend below. There 
they saved Edson. 

Never yielding, stimulating by word 
and example his almost exhausted broth- 
er, working after work, especially for 
Edson, seemed hopeless, he, who_ so 
sadly needed care himself, cared for us 
and brought us back to consciousness. 

Many times.in my dreams have [ lived 
again the terrors of that day in Cher- 
olon ; and often when I ride alone over 
this vast, silent plain I think of it, and 
shudder. Ever at such times, when as 
I shake off the horror comes back the 
sense of health and strength and the 
intellectual joys of life, my soul honors 
and reverences that high spirit, — James 
Harmon, —whose judgment, self-com- 
mand, and all-enduring courage kept us 


trom death. | 
Charles R. Noffet. 


A WINTER -DAY.ON THE MARSH. 
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off across the dismal marsh 


I see a snow-white wall, 

Where angry waves are piling high 
And bleak winds loudly call; 
While round about me pipe the reeds, 
Which stand so brown and tall. 


Above, the flying ducks and geese 
Seem dots against the sky, 


Apast dwart. willows slowly creeps 


The muddy river. by ; 
A vray mist hides the distant hills 


And 


hark: 


how seagulls cry. 


Franklin 
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LOST ON: THE*’UPPER 


FIFTEEN years ago I was living in San 
Luis Obispo County near the coast. I 
knew the people well, —the rapidly dis- 
appearing Spanish element, the Italian 
fishermen, the Swiss dairymen, the Mis- 
sourian cattle-raisers of the hill region, 
the quicksilver prospectors, and the 
mountain hunters who ranged the wild 
region northwards toward the Monterey 
coast. I had climbed Morro Rock, —the 
creat mass of granite, 683 feet high, that 
cuards the entrance to Morro Bay. I 
thought, in fact, that I knew the whole 
county from end to end, and had ex- 
hausted its varied experiences. But I 
was mistaken. | 

One morning I saddled up a wild 
brown horse, which I had bought from 
a large band, and rode northward from 
the old Summit region near the San 
Josephine mine. I meant to go through 
the hills to the old stage road at the 
crossings of the Naciemiento. But | 
was careless at best and the trail was 
terribly confused by crossing cattle and 
sheep tracks, and by noon I had lost my 
way entirely, had wandered in a north- 
westerly direction, and had become 
involved in the thick forest and stifling 
undergrowth of the precipitous moun- 
tain region along the headwaters of the 
Naciemiento River, the boundary line 
between Monterey and San Luis Obispo 
counties, 

I do not know of a more wild and 
lonely region in all California than that 
in. which I found myself. At least 
was so at that time, some fifteen years 
~-aga.. Nominally it was a cattle range, 
but practically speaking, one might. 
spend a week there without meeting 
anvthing except birds, squirrels, lynxes, 
and an occasional deer. 

The fog from the Pacific drifted in in 


ereat waves, and obscured hill and 


ravine. For a week, indeed, this fog 
hung over the Coast Range, and as set- 
tlers afterwards told me, old ranchers 
were lost within a mile of their own 
homes, and wandered about tor hours, 
until the sight of some familiar land- 
mark enabled them to discover their 
location. Under such circumstances a 
young man of the cities, unused to moun- 
taineering, was even further bewildered. 
I managed to lose my bearings so com- 
pletely, that instead of going north | 
was facing west, and towards the wildest 
ravines of the upper Naciemiento. 

The day darkened down into dusk ; 
the land was a wild and foodless waste, 
in which there was no sight or sound 
that was cheerful or encouraging In any 
degree; no cattle lowing, no tinkle of a 
sheep bell or bark of a dog, or even the 
whistle of a quail. The fog dripped 
heavily from the trees, and my clothes 
were damp and cold. I uncoiled the 
long stake rope, and let my horse feed 
on the dry grass of a hill-slope, and 
drink at a spring in the bottom of the 
gulch. Then, with the end of the stake 
rope tied fast to a bush at my feet, I lay 
down on the lee.side of a bowlder, and 
went supperless to bed. 

During the night I heard the coyotes 
about me, and once the slow, lumbering 
tread of a grizzly passing up the dry bed 
of the stream, where no cattle ever 
walked ; but morning came, and I tound 
everything as before, — gray fog, brown 
hills, and loneliness. 

I saddled my horse, and rode slowly 
on, as a man shipwrecked would sail, — 
he cares not whither, so only he be ever 
moving. I think that for halt a day I 
understood, as never before, the teelings 
of a shipwrecked wanderer. For I was 
lost in the mountains. 

At noon I rode into a narrow black 
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ravine and found signs of occupancy 
there. A small footpath was trodden in 
the tall, dry, wild oats. It led from a 
spring set low in the bank, and, turning 
past a rock, ascended to the head of the 
gulch. I rode into the bottom of the 
ravine, and saw that the spring was 
boarded up, and a cup hung ona branch 
near. Fortunately I felt no desire to 
drink ; indeed, my anxiety to find some 
settler and regain my bearings over- 
whelmed all lesser thoughts. 

The ascent of the path was. easy, 
though narrow and rocky. I[ spurred 
my mustang, and he set his shoulders 
against the bank. This carried me past 
the trees by the spring, and I was able 
to see that there was a small flat space 
of ground at the head of the gulch, with 
a rude log cabin built against a moss- 
covered rock. Smoke came from the 
chimney ; there was some one there. I 
gave my horse his head, and set him 
again to the bank. As we climbed I 
directed his course straight toward the 
cabin. 

Fifty yards farther, an enormous white 
oak half blocked the road. On its bole 


was a board nailed, and on that board, | 


painted in rude, wavering Ictters half a 
foot long, was the sentence: 

‘ kor God's sake, come no nearer.” 

[ paused, drew rein, threw my horse 
back, facing the writing. I did not un- 
derstand it then. But I do now. 

The breeze swept down across the hills, 
and brought a strange sickening odor 
from the cabin that 
wondering whether any one lay dying 
of a tever there. 
tering feeling of terror smote me for an 
instant, as that sickly, ghastly breath 
came trom thecabin. I know now what 
that odor was, but then I did not know. 
[ read the sentence once more, and rode 
on past it toward the ruined cabin. 

It would have been a beautitul spot 
lor a poet or mystic, if only that over- 
hanging dread were gone. Looking back 


| saw with dehehted eye that the few 
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rods of ascent had opened up a wide 
vista of distance,—blue hills, from which 
the dense fog was now lifting, rocks, 
pines, and a vast mountain panorama. 
The level acre of ground was very ter- 
tile; wild’fruits, vines, and flowers bor- 
dered it with glorious entanglements ; 
two deep ravines held it between them ; 
behind, the barrier of a mountain peak 
sheltered it,—it was a site among a 
thousand. 

Riding on with gentle pace, I passed 
a rod of garden fenced in with closely 
wattled brush, and watered through hol- 
low logs by water from a spring. behind 
the cabin. Then I passed a pile of tude 
quail-traps. The hermit-dweller here, 
whoever he was, had food in abundance 
evidently, and by now I was at the half- 
open door of the dingy den. 

Suddenly something: projected trom 
within the cabin and caught the edge of 
the door, pulling it inwards: It was not 
a hand; there was nothing human about 
it except a vague suggestion that it 
might have once been a hand. I saw it 
plainly, with the sunlight flashing upon 
it,—a horrible, distorted, inhuman thing, 
—aclaw that the midnight ghoul of a 
eraveyard might envy. I heard the 
hoarse rattle and dull breathing of the 
creature inside, and the odors of the 
charnel house came with tenfold  vio- 
lence from the awful place. Again that 
hoarse, pitiful rattle ; then words in good 
K-nglish, words such as these: 

“You must go away. It is death to 
stay here. My disease will kill vou. 
breath is your poison.”’ 

“Can [help you ?.”’ 

“ Nothing can helpme. I leper. 
Leave me, and send no one here.”’ 

I asked the way. ; 

“Climb that mountain,” “he cried. 
“Go at once.” His words had the rine 
of an almost superhuman agony. 

For hours after the words, “I ama 
leper,” rang in my ears. kept finding 
new meanings in that awful cry from the 
harsh voice of the outcast. Who was 
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Whom had he loved, and. what 
tragedy lay behind it all? Was this the 
end of some old family of princes and 
conquerors, proud and luxurious, dying 
at the roots, poisoned at last with Orien- 
tal vices? Was this the strange, unac- 
countable disaster ot a single life, the 


wretk of a hopeful and genius- 


vovage on life’s sea? 

The mystery deepened as I rode. I 
saw the knotty hand projected, heard 
the voice crying * Unclean, unclean,” as 
the outeasts of Palestine were wont to 
cry, as they went forth to the desert. 

A mile from the cabin a bit of white 
Huttered inthe grass. I dismounted and 
examined it. It proved to bea fragment 
of a woman's letter, the paper of the 
costliest, the handwriting elegant and 
cultured, but the words mostly illegible. 
Perhaps it had belonged to that poor, 
crouching leper, but that is for the here- 
after to reveal. 

An hour before dark I had ridden to 
the top of the pine ridge. The fog had 
entirely disappeared. Looking back, I 
saw tar below the break in the rocks, 
and the small, cup-like depression where 
the leper’s cabin stood. Westward, un- 
mistakably clear and glorious, lay the 
vast, shining Pacific, twenty miles dis- 
tant, and all the space between was pur- 
ple and brown, white of quartz, and 
darkest green of fir trees and pine. Not 
a breath anywhere; not a sound afloat. 
Peace rested on the lonely wilderness. 
But while I stood there, looking and 
wondering, the living death moved be- 
side that silent place, and crawled to 
his vegetables, and set his traps, and 
waited his release. 

[ set my face northward. 
me shone the Naciemiento River, 
and swift. There was no road, or even 
foot-trail, and the northern sides of the 
mountains were one mass of scrub-oak 
and chaparral. There was only one way, 

-to force a passage along the bottom of 


Far below 


the nearest ravine, and take the chances. 
I rolled the heaviest rocks [ could stir 


down the ravine and somewhat cleared 


Upper Naciemtento. 
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the way: Then I uncoiled my long riata, 
and going ahead fastened it to a tree 
down the ravine. Returning I coaxed, 
pushed, and bullied my horse into slid- 
ing down. This operation sufficiently 
repeated brought me at last to the river, 
and following the bank, I was soon in a 
settlement. 


Five years passed away, and I had 
heard nothing of the leper of the upper 
Naciemiento. Then aSan Luis Obispo 
newspaper mentioned the fact that a 
cabin had been found in the mountains 
and in it lay the skeleton of a man. 
Some refugee trom justice, it was con- 
jectured, had made his home there, and 
had died from accident, suicide, or 
disease. A year later I met one of the 
herders fora large cattle owner in the 
region, and asked him about the country. 

“Filling up fast,” he said. “ All sheep 
and cattle ranges from the Salinas to the 
ocean. Not half so wild as it was ten 
years ago.” 

“How about that cabin ?” I asked. 

“Well, sir, I was the boy that found 
it. Kirst we found a boarded-up spring 
with a sign board of some sort near by, 
but all the writing faded out. Then 
came aplace where there had been a gar- 
den, but deer and bear and rabbits an’ 
sich had used that about up. There was 
some cabbages run wild, that we cooked 
for greens that night. 

“There was little narrow paths run- 
ning about the flat that looked like as if 
a cripple had hitched himself around. 
In fact, there was a queer feeling about 
the whole place, but [I can’t exactly 
describe it. 

“Then the cabin was very old and 
worthless as a shelter, except the fire- 
place end. There had been a big fire 
there and lots of things burned. The 
ashes showed marks of letters and books 
and clothes and truck of every kind that 
had been burned there. We raked them 
all over, and found buttons and a pocket- 
knife, and bits of a tew photographs. 
That was-all. 


| 
| 

| 

§ 
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“The rest of the boys wanted to tear 
up the floor and dig for money, but I 
laughed them out of the notion. 
fellow was some crazy fool, and that’s 
the whole story.” 


Belleboo. 


The 
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Some to whom I have told this matter 
have asked me to write it down, thinking 
that there may be some person or per- 
sons living who are deeply interested. 
So I have told it. 

Stoner Brooke. 


BELLEBOO. 


IV. 


Karty in November Uncle Pete’s 
party arrived onthe Big Raccoon. Near- 
ly the entire journey had been made in 
company with other immigrants, Pete 
not deeming it safe, on account of his 
color, to travel alone. As it was, he 
experienced some little annoyance trom 
the despised “ po’ white trash.” 

Jutting on the bluff of the Big Rac- 
coon rose the very substantial house of 
Mr. Emsminger, — substantial for it was 
not only chinked and ceiled within with 
poplar, but weather-boarded without. It 
was a tavern on the county road, though 
it contained but two rooms, twoimmense 


rooms, connected by a passage now 
stored for the winter with most of the 
farm implements. There were beds 


everywhere about the house, big feather 
beds, and low trundle beds, strings of 
pumpkins, peppers, hanks of tow and 
flax; and in the rear room, beside the 
little mother, were six girls, the eldest 
nearly always spinning off the year's 
crop of flax on the little spinning wheel. 
Clearly the Emsmingers were rich. 

The house readily absorbed Pete's 
family, and towards evening the 
minger boys came dropping in, headed 
by their father; immense men in tow 


shirts, with dazzling skins broad,. 


German teatures ; simple, rough, stupid 
men. The girls had the same wondertul 
complexions and unfortunate features, 
with the exception of the eldest, Caro- 
line, and she was absent. 


Poppilina glanced over the group of 
eleven children, her second cousins, and 
shrank within herself. Mr. Ikmsminger 
sitting by the fire, smoking, after watch- 
ing her for some time inquired abruptly, 
‘“ ye seed Ca line ?”’ 

“No,” she drawled timidly ; ‘‘she hev 
gone out.” 

“She knows ever’ thin’,” he continued 
confidentially, overlooking entirely the 
other eleven. 

“T hearn tell on Ca'line,”’ 

“You hearn tell on her mo’ yit. 
knows ever’ thin’.”’ 

The Emsmingers were from Tennes- 
see, early settlers of Indiana, and own- 
ers of a large tract of unfenced, uncleared 
land. They cultivated just enough to 
support the family. The boys, though 
nearly all grown, clung close to home, 
leaving it for no longer time than a pro- 
longed coon hunt ora grand wedding 
might require. 

People in Indiana then commonly 
wore linsey woolsey and tow, the differ- 
ence between classes lying in the way it 
was worn. Standing:in the midst of her 
kinsfolks, her small retinue of servants 
behind her, the thin figure of Poppilina 
became sylph-like, and her dark coun- 
tenance wore the lineaments of aristoc- 
racy. She telt this difference. Con- 
sciousness of it tinged all her manners. 

‘The tolks down ter Kentucky won't 
know us no mo’ now,” she said. sorrow- 
fully to Aunt Philly; ‘now thet we ‘ve 
come ter the Imsmingers an’ ate with 
‘em. We needn't go back to Kintuck 


she said. 
She 
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sence we 've got down to bein’ Injianny 
folks. I’m so ’shamed I could jes’ die.” 

The next morning she and Pete went 
over the new place. It margined on the 
creek ; aspot of it was cleared, and then 
the torests swooped down on it and lost 
it in their depths. On a low bluff above 
a small spring stood a cabin, and further 
on an unchinked barn. There were wild 
plum trees about the spring, and paw- 
paws near the house. Pete marked off 
his new pasture and what fields ought 
to be cleared in the spring, sounding the 
trees, examining the clods in the fields, 
as though expecting to find his master 
had been cheated. 

“We'll call hit Belleboo, honey,” he 
remarked to Poppilina, ‘fo’ de sake ob 
de moral an’ de ‘fleckshun wiat it brings 
on de pas’ an’ hits ’speriences.” And 
as Belleboo it was known throughout 
the district. 


PETE soon housed his convoy in the 
rough cabin. The self-stimulated en- 
ergy that had maintained him these 
weeks dwindled and disappeared. — Its 
long hfe was remarkable. Unguided 
and unguarded he shifted from rail-split- 
ting to tree-cutting, to sledding, to house- 
chinking, to planning, to doing nothing. 
[n vain his wife remonstrated. 

“T’srestin’, Philly, fo’ gearin’ up agin, 
an’ a pusson kain’t do nuffin’ in de win- 
tere: 

“A creepin’ Jesus kaint, an’ you is 
dat. Wat Marse Hal say w’en he come 
an’ fin’ dat bootiful walnut not ready fo’ 
de.fencin’? / wouldn't 'mancerpate no 


mis’ble creepin’ niggah moseyed 


roun’ we. I kin tell you dat.” 

Pete had no answer ready. Not know- 
ing the great burden weighting down his 
whole moral being, how could she inter- 
pret the heaviness of his soul as any- 
thing but laziness ? 

He was at the corn-crib one evening 
about the first of April, getting a meas- 
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ure of corn for a forgotten cow, when 
the dogs at the house began yelping, and 
were answered by the deeper baying of 
his master’s hounds just without.  Be- 
fore he could reach the trap door he saw 
Hal dismount from his horse and come 
towards him. 

He looked haggard and exhausted, 
and without speaking, threw himselt 
down in the doorway and burst into 
tears. Pete paused a moment, curious 
changes flitting across his face, —then 
went back to the corn. 

When he-had filled his hickory-sphit 
basket he came to the door and said 
briskly, ‘‘Gitten outen de way, Marse, I 
cittin’ to’ de dun heifer. I’s too 
ole ter be trested ‘bout a plantation. I 
dun clean furgit dat creetur, an’ her a 
mooin’ ter me dis half hour.” 

He pushed his master aside, and call- 
ing the horse proceeded to the barn, 
followed by Hal, much as in long gone 
times the young Marse had followed him 
about with a sore and indignant spirit, 
because of some unpleasantness at the 
“big house.”’ 

Hal dropped down again in the barn 
door, burying his face in his hands, and 
Pete leisurely fed the neglected heifer, 
talking to her and drowning out Hal’s 
deep sobs until they grew quieter. Then 
Pete came and sat down beside him in 
the doorway. 

“Well, Marse Hal, dis plantation am 
a-callin’ an’ a-callin’ fur its marse. De 
mooin’ ob de cattle say dey monst’ous 
tired er dat ole niggah w’at fo’gits ‘bout 
de co’n. Dat young cow, I see en her 
eye, she hook me ef she knowed how 
‘'t war done.” 

For: answer, Hal laid his head on the 
negro’s knee and hid his face. 

Par, dar, honey,’ whispered Pete, 
caressing his crisp hair, “I knowed ye 
war jes’ tuckered out. jes’ natchally 
vot ter hev Unc’ Pete’s knee. De road 
am hard frum de riber up hyar. Hain't 
I been long hit ? Ye ‘min’s me ternight 
ob de leetle boy wat uster come ter my 
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cabin trum de big house when dey 
whopped ‘im, Dey wan't no place like 
Unc’. Petes knee. 

He smoothed the cords out of the 
young man’s hot forehead, rocking gent- 
ly the while, and muttermg a_ placid 
Methodist hymn. 

“JT dont want ter hear no hymns, 
Pete,” said Hal weariedly, after a long 
pause. It was quite dark; the dogs 
were whining with impatience and hun- 
cer, While refusing to go to the house 
without their master, and the horse 
whinnied and wheeled and bit the fence 
with yet greater fretftulness. 

“T went ter see the folks down ter 
Grayson an’ Louisville, ez I said I would. 
I seen him down by his dryin’ house, an’ 
says I, ‘Gott, says I, ‘I been er want- 
in’ ter whip yer fur ‘bout three year, an’ 
I reckon this air ‘bout ez good a time 
ez any, seein’ ez I ain't goin’ ter pay in- 
trust, and wanter leave Kintuck fa’r an’ 
squar. 

ip Fer time,’ says he, ‘hit.’s 
‘bout the plantation, I reckon.’ Thet 
man never hel’ back on th’ swingle tree, 
Pete. 

air, says then I. fired an: 
ran. They wa’n't nobody knowed I war 
Shar. dhey lowed~:I war up on. th’ 
Ohier.”’ 

“QO, Marse Hal, Marse Hal, de Lord 
say pintedly — 

“It orter been did atore ?” Hal ques- 
tioned: eagerly, not noting the untortu- 
nate sequence of words. ‘ Yes, so it 
orter. I ‘low thet, an’ kain't make no 
sorter excuse ‘bout hit, an’ [ hain’t ex- 
ertin’ my intellec’ ter so do, ‘cause I done 
hit now. Ikin go ter work now. | I rec- 
ollec’ w’at grandad _ uster say ‘bout this 
hyar kentry, an’ keepin’ thet in min’, an’ 
Bellevoo, an’ th’ mo’gage, I kin go ter 
work right. I hain’t no doubts now ; — 
leas ways, after a pause, “no doubts 


‘ceptin. wataman kin sleep on. He. 


never said nothin’ arterwards. I kinder 
waited, but he didn't speak. “T war in 
the night, an’ the dryin’ shed stood: 


near th edge o th’ hickory grove. 
P’raps yer recollec’.”’ 

*Yaas, Marsé:’’ 

“They wa’ ntnothin’ else ter do, Pete. 
IT reckoned everythin’ up, an’ them wa: 
my conclusions. It did n't ‘pear ter me 
like there was anybody on the tace.o’ 
th’ yeth ‘ceptin’ Gott an’ me, when ye 
lef’ Bellevoo:.-.Maw uster say it war 
wrong ter shoot a man, an’ I thought 
maw hed c’rect principles, but women 
air fearin’ an’ timorous, Pete, an’ allers 
a-hidin’ in th’ brush like warmints.” 

“-Da’s so.” 

‘Then she war wrong ?”’ 

“] war jes’ ‘scribin’ ter de principle ob 
deir hidin’ in de bresh. Dat am so. | 
know dat myself, but—” then he 
paused, 

“She war right ?”’ queried Hal. 

Pete had acknowledged to the Lord 
once a day at least, since October, that 
he classed man-killing among the more 
heinous offenses. Hedid now. Yet he 
battled with his conscience and his sense 
of duty. He had heard the eagerness 
and anxiety in Hal's tone, and he was 
ever regardtul of his duty to soothe and 
bolster his boy's’ despondent moods. 

“Hit hinges, I jedge, on de man an’ 
de fac’s wat he loads de gun wid. De 
missis war a monst’ous knowin’ woman, 
but she hev ter hev a jedgment ob de 
| 

“QO, Une’ Pete, thar ain't no jedgment 
on my side. It air all on his’n.”’ 

The mournful cry of his master wrung 
Pete's heart, and he wiped the tears 
from his eyes, and snuffed a little in 
response. Presently he said, “ You neber 
hearn ‘bout dat man sence, Marse Hal?” 

“No, I been travelin.” I mought ’ev’ 
missed him. But I war a good shot al- 
lays. What hev ye done on th’ planta- 
tion?” | 

The talk then turned on business 
matters; the horse was cared for, and 


‘they went to the cabin, where pres- 


ently a gorgeous supper in the way of 
welcome was set before Hal. 
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He had, of course, brought presents 
for all the family, and the result of much 
mental harassment on his part was a 
couple of dolls tor the children,* store 
dolls even in Kentucky then being mat- 
ters of great luxury. 

Poppilina had counted on nothing 
less than a silk apron or cape from the 
folks in Grayson. Upon getting the 
doll, dumb with wrath, she immediately 
carried it to the plum tree grove, and 
pounded it into the earth, despite all 
Silly’s generous pleadings to be allowed 
to adopt it. 

‘No, it haint a orphan, hit aint noth- 
in’ but. a sto’ doll. He’d better brung 
me some clo’es.. He air a tyrant settin’ 
on my privileges, an’ a knot-maulin’ my 
sperit ‘cause he am growed up. Dont 
ye dare, Silly Somers, ter tech the yeth 
what kiver thet doll, an’ ef ye don't ye 
kin hev my ‘pretty pieces’ fur yourn. 
Now go'long,an’ don’t tell Aunt Milly, 
fur she dig it up, sho’.”’ 


VE. 


[IMMEDIATELY after the interment 
Silly stole to the Emsmingers to show 
her sour-faced property, and announce 
that Hal “ was comed.” 

Caroline, the eldest of the Emsminger 
virls, for her own good. reasons, made 
her appearance at the Belleboo cabin 
about the third evening. Hal was set- 
ting glass in the windows, hitherto sup- 
plied with greased paper, and kept mood- 
ily at his work, paying no attention to 
her, but Pete hustled her into the house, 
where she deposited a basket of cake. 

She was about twenty, slender and 
not tall, with the perfect complexion of 
the family, her mother’s good features, 
much like Hal’s, a calm, yet bright and 
earnest blue eye, and wonderfully curly 
red hair creeping around her white neck 
and little ears. She was the only kms- 
minger who laid any claims to physical 
beauty or mental ability. 

Her father had roughly petted her by 
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¢etting her horses, dressesand bonnets, 
and by endeavoring to send her to a 
grammar school. Her mother had op- 
posed this; she must know no more 
than the others, and what good would 
¢rammar schooling do them all? All 
the older children had spent about two 
winters at school, principally in Craw- 
fordsville. Here Caroline had learned a 
refined manner and a few graceful little 
arts, which, in her sense of her own 
crudeness, she had imitated so closely as 
to appear at times painfully artificial. 

The more exclusive families, all from 
Kentucky, while friendly, never per- 
mitted themselves any social intimacy 
with the Emsmingers, thus confining 
Caroline to rare church .going and the 
never-ending spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
and making of the great household. 
She never knew she was discontented 
till it was certain the Somerses were 
coming. She had hoped much ot Hal, 
with some awe, perhaps, for it was sup- 
posed he was quite a fine gentleman ; 
she had more than once stood abashed 
before his sister. But she hoped that 
since they were cousins, he would like 
and appreciate her. The excitement 
caused by her father’s negotiations for 
the farm had kept the matter active in 
her mind for six months, till, in fact, she 
had run completely away from Mr. Som- 
ers the planter to Hal her cousin. 

As she rode back home that April 
evening, she cried undisguisedly. She 
was spirited enough, but far too igno- 
rant and timid to feel or show anger. She 
related to her mother the whole inet- 
dent of Hal’s discourtesy and finished 
with “’Co’se, I reckon they hev their 
opinions ‘bout. us, ‘cause we're from 
Tennessee, but cousins is cousins any- 
where, accordin’ to my notion. I won't 
trouble him any more.” 

Hal had, in fact, none of his sister's 
aristocratic sentiment. He had _ not 
neglected Caroline because she was his 
Tennessee cousin. He was moody, and 
wrapped up in himself from all around 
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‘him. He had, however, noted her sut- 
ficiently to turn when she left, and 
watch her till she disappeared in the 
woods. 

During the spring and summer, after 
a great log-rolling, he worked very hard 
on the farm, winding Pete by his exam- 
ple to a pitch of energy that astounded 
the old man himself. In his boyhood he 
had been particularly jovial, but he was 
now as unapproachable. He permitted 
only the barest acquaintance with the 
farmers: even the Emsmingers rarely 
saw him. When he went to the nearest 
village or to Crawtordsville, he had no 
time for cards, horse races, raffles, and 


so on, and he consequently became rap- 
idly unpopular. Nothing outside his 


fine fences seemed to concern him, and 
the work he found to do within them 
seemed never finished. 

But he did not work intelligently, 
with a view to improvement and _ profit. 
He was fencing much of the summer, 


and on Sunday generally ‘“ grubbed 
bresh”’ in the fence corners. Pete ex- 


postulated with him in vain. 

“Sentiments of religion haint nothin’ 
ter do with bresh, an’ I hev. I allays 
itched when I was ter meetin’, anyway. 
Sunday airan unlikely day. A man sets 
nussin’ himself, and hevin’ thoughts. 
‘Sides thet, Pete, we don’t want a mo’- 
gage. Thar’s the tambly comin’ on. 
Popp liny,— you know how all-fired per- 
tickler she air ‘bout herself, an’ her lan’ 
and relations. I've got ter hev a fine 
piece 0 lan’ tur the man she marries. 
"T ain't my intentions to leave her pore, 
an’ men settin’ roun’ git pore.” 

He did not instance his tather, but 
probably he had him in his mind. 

He attended none of the religious 
mectings now becoming quite frequent 
in the neighborhood at one log cabin and 
another ; but Pete always did. He rode 
a stately black mule Hal had given him, 
with Philly onthe pillion and Silly stowed 
somewhere, and was accompanied by 
Popp liny on her special property, a 
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heavy, jog-trotting mare. She always 
rode some ten feet before, Pete respect- 
fully maintaining the distance. 

During the moist, gorgeous spring, 
Sunday was Pete’s main hunting day 
The squirrels, young and fat, filled al! 
the great elms in. the upland _ forest 
beyond the house ; and about dawn, tak- 
ing his two best dogs, “the yaller and 
the spot,” he sallied forth bare-footed, 
wading through the dewy grasses into 
It was always cool to 
chilliness, and the sun reached into its 
depths very slowly. The rills of water, 
fretting along among the tree boles, were 
icy cold to his numbed feet, and the 
wood, but for the squirrel groups, sol- 
emnly silent. Healways bagged a feast 
of the little feasters, and got back in 
time to don his hunting shirt, — an arti- 
cle of red flannel belted at the waist and 
reaching to his heels in two lank, scarlet 
tails, which had done him duty many 
years on all particular and special occa- 


SIONS. 


VIT. 
LATE in the fall a wandering school- 
master made his appearance in the 


neighborhood, and offered at low rates 
to teach the children. Assessments were 
levied on all the farmers, Hal among 
them, and the school was opened on the 
Raccoon bottom about a mile and a half 
from Belleboo. There were something 
over twenty pupils at the beginning, 
including Popp'liny and Caroline Ems- 
minger. 

The household generally at the old 
Bellevue had taught Popp'liny to read 
stumblingly. Beyond this accomplish- 
ment she was totally untrained. Her 
mother had been a dreamy, unpractical 
woman, and nobody else considered 
whether Popp’liny had an intelligence or 
not. 

On the first day she came home from 
school on the run, her cheeks aflame 
and her eves flery with excitement. She 
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rushed down to the fields where the men 
were gathering the corn. 

‘Land o’ mercy, cried Hal, always 
resigned to her gusts and tempests, 
“what’s in yer year now?” 

won't go no mo’ —you an’ Une 
Pete un’stan’—I-won't go to any dees- 
tric’. school.” 

‘Law, honey,” ejaculated Pete, “did 
vou done git back ‘live. [ neber ‘spected 
dat, sho’s deff I-didn't.” 

And Hal, placating in his slow way, 
between tossings of corn replied that 
he'd talk it out at supper, when. she 
had her breath. 3 

But she was-prepared to do the talk- 
ing at supper; she actually chattered. 
She would n't. go to school, nor would 
she say why she would not. That was 
her mind; and she wished tolks to. re- 
spect it. 

But she had a plan. 
Hal; you know a heap. 


‘Vou learn me, 
don't want 


spellers an’ ‘sich, | want story papersan’ 


daddy’s books. You must, you must ; 
what'd mammy say, an’ special grand- 
daddy Myrtlewood, ef they knowed the 
common young ‘uns roun’ hyar knowed 
mo'n me, and hit all yourdoin’s? Uncle 
Pete says I’m:ter.-be'a lady, an Pete 
orter know, ‘cause he’s seen mammy’s 
folks. I hain’t seen none like mammy 
yit,an’ I know Ca'line she feels sorter 
humble when I’m roun’ sometimes.” 

This raised a general laugh, amidst 
which she reiterated, ‘‘ You must, you 
must; you'd seen it longago ef you was 
what I knowed yer to be onct, but ye 
keep a ingrowin’, a doublin’ up in yer- 
self, till reckon you'll be-a sp’ere ‘fore 
long.” 

Hal had been laughing, but at this he 
crew serious. He-stared at his sister in 
mere astonishment. Then there was 
consciousness and something like fear 
in his looks. He glanced away at the 
blank log walls; perhaps the deeds of 
the year grew pictured thereon, for his 
countenance changed, grew tense, then 
weak and dull, till his eyes came back 
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to his sister's tace. [It was expressive of 
pinching intellectual want, vagueness, 
dullness, and discontent, but hehtened 
now by hope. 

Popp liny talked so little that her real 
mind was difficult to She had 
just. said she didnt want to be behind 
the district children. Yet his 
sudden revelation. saw all the train of 
logical and illogical sentiments that were 
Included mand concluded that. uttered 
desire. It was not‘lone since he had 
said Popp'liny: was his main care, and he 
thought. he had been working to that 
end; yet here was the child running up 
like a great, jointed, gray, weak weed. 
What did she need?) Were not all her 
material wants well met ? What more 
did she want ? 

Something like tear possessed Hal. 
He re- 
membered with bitterness his bringing 
up,— what was lacking here, what ne- 
elected there,— yet his sister was run- 
ning a perhaps still wilder course now. 
His conscience was irritated and keenly 
sensitive. The farm, and imaginary 
troubles hanging over it, haunted him. 
He must keep ever moving to avert 
those troubles. Here was a new one, 
grimmer even than the rest, grown big 
betore he saw it. 

“Wall,” he said apologetically, “ Phil- 


reach. 


ly ‘ll learn ye weavin’ an’ spinnin’ an’ 


sich,” 

“ An’ she may so do,” she responded 
dryly. ‘I ain't married yet,an’ them 
things ain't needful.”’ 

“Well, what d’ ye want?” he queried. 
“The Lawd knows ef I kin git hit ye 
kin hev hit, but I ‘ll swan I don’t un’- 
stan’ what ye mean.” 

‘“O nothin’ but daddy's books and a 
story paper. [ reckon I’m old enough 
fur dad’s books.” 

She dropped down on the hearth and 
hid her face, in her unsociable way. 
Hal could only stroke her hair and ca- 
ress her wrists. 

But the matter did not pass out of his 
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mind. His similitude to a “sp’ere”’ 
struck him with tremendous force. For 
many days after it filled his mind. He 


began to see now how little he had 
really done in those nine months besides 
“erubbin’ bresh.” Now it seemed to 
him he had beenina dream. All events 
dated back to a time betore — before — 
All took their hue with their apparent 
birth. He began to see the unintelli- 
gence with which he had toiled. It be- 
wildered him. 

He was hurried to an extreme in an- 
other direction. The tarm was impor- 
tant, but Popp'liny was more so. She 
now became the fever in his blood. She 
must have the books she wanted, the 
opportunities, 

This was a somewhat casier matter 
than the farm; or rather its beginnings 
Hie had only to teach her to read 
and to write. He did not go much fur- 
ther than this. That was enough for 
her to do at the present, and it) was 
soothing to him to untold a plan so sim- 
ple. Could he find a reading book to 
her taste, gaudy enough in coloring to 
hold her mental eye, she would be satis- 
fied. Thus having pleased her, and 
taught her as much as the schoolmas- 
ter would have taught her, he would 
have done his duty. 

His tather’s books appertained to med- 
icine, surgery, herbs, and the like. He 
disliked them himself, and sothrew them 
aside. There was an exceedingly black- 
lettered Pollock's ‘‘Course of Time” 
that was a degree or two worse ; at least, 
he had never appreciated it. Lastly, 
there was his mother’s library, —a sin- 
ele, coverless volume of Scott, “The 
Lady of the Lake.” Neither had he 
cared for this particularly, but it was all 
there was. This and the Bible must do 
her till he had money to buy books. 

The many needs of the farm had 
drained all the capital he dared. spare. 
There was. but one other way to raise 
its equivalent immediately, 
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and that was by coon-hunting. The pelts 
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brought half a dollar apiece, and a few 
weeks’ hunting would quite supply him 
with material for barter. The coons 
were terribly destructive in the district. 
Half the nights in the year the Ems- 
minger boys were out hunting them. 

Pete and Hal planned a course of coon 
hunts for the winter. Every tavorable 
night they quit the cabin with their 
paraphernalia of flint-lock muskets and 
cur dogs, and generally returned with a 
pelt, scratches, and bruises, sometimes 
a ducking in the swamps; but the low 
rafters of the barn looked good with 
their dangling gray skins. 

Early in the spring he went to Indi- 
anapolis with his booty. It was a small 
package he brought back to his eager 
sister, a small package to represent so 
many nights of hard labor. Popp'liny 
was disappointed with its outward ap- 
pearance. | 

There was an elementary speller, an 
elementary arithmetic, writing paper, 
and a gay gilt quill pen, which Popp'liny 
sewed in silk and hid among her pretty 
show things, her “pretty pieces,” lace 
mits, and lace pantalets. | 

Two hours in the evening he gave to 
Popp liny’s education, All the family 
gathered round the hearth. Popp’liny’s 
zeal flagged again and again. She devel- 
oped an active hatred for ‘’rithmetic an’ 
writin.” There is no telling what ven- 
reance she might have visited on. her 
books but for Hal. 

“No foolin’, now,” said he perempto- 
rily. ‘Ef I dedercate my time to this 
kind of thing, you've got ter too. This 
air a contrack, an’ ye must act up to yer 
side of the bargain. This is business.” 

It was generally a “sum” on hand 
when Popp liny had to be reminded of 
her contract. Hal would prove espe- 
cially cross, racking his puzzled brains 
over its complexities. The family, stand- 
ing in awe of sums, would crowd around 
sympathetically to help. Pete wisely 
scratched his head and missed the solu- 
tion, which was left to Hal to find by a 
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painful process of finger counting, helped 
out by such indisputable arithmetical 
truths as “ five and five make ten.” 

Popp’liny would have been quite a 
remarkable child if she had loved her 
sums under such circumstances, yet 
more remarkable if she had made any 
noticeable progress through her book. 
She did neither of these things. She 
draped her book in adeep band of black- 
berry root juice, and if any person in the 
neighborhood earned her wrathy dislike, 
that person was sure to be likened to an 
arithmetic, or to be endowed with some 
arithmetical qualities. 

But with Popp'liny’s reading it was 
different. She read nearly all day, and 
at night till Hal forcibly covered the fire. 
Such single-hearted devotion to Scott's 
poem rapidly made her proficient in her 
style of reading, — a style not too often 
heard now, itis to be hoped; a high- 
keved, pauseless monotone, double shot- 
ted. with peculiarly untamiliar words. 
[ler audience — Popp liny hked appre- 
ciation and always wanted an audience — 
was decidedly cold at first. 

At length she began, as she learned 
canto by canto by heart, to throw intel- 
livent expression into. her monotone, 
and her circle ot hearers immediately 
warmed. The flowing rhythm of the 
song —that is, what remained when it 
reached the audience —charmed Uncle 
Pete and Aunt Philly. The woman's 
turban swayed, and her velvety eyes 
sparkled with delight in the rhythmic 
cadences. Perhaps the tapping of Pete's 
foot on the floor influenced the turban. 

Hal was mightily pleased with the 
cattle He said he 
would n't have .supposed his) mother 
would have bought a book just for what 
it had to say about the main points of a 
foreign country, ‘sich ez cattle, fur ex- 
ample,” but there, it took more than a 
ife-time to find out just what there was 
in one’s mother. 3 

Silly’s acute little ears drank in all the 
Howery “sass” of Fitz James and Rod: 


erick Dhu, and any momentary pause 
was filled in by her accurate repetition 
of every speech, accompanied by appro- 
priate gesture. She did make a queer 
mess of the big words, and threw in lit- 
tle improvisations of her own in the 
“hog and hominy” dialect and kindred 
spirit that set all the cabin laughing. 

Never was the poem so scandalously 
outraged, nor yet so highly appreciated. 
It was read, and read, and re-read till 
they all knew it by heart. It was drama- 
tized first by Silly and then by all the 
family but Hal, who refused to descend 
any lower than to occasionally permit 
himself to be regarded as a_ puppet. 
There were not so many pleasures in the 
“swamps that one soon palled, partic- 
ularly a successful home-made “circus,” 
and this one filled the breast of Belleboo 
with pleasure for months. 

Popp liny’s ‘‘readin’s’ did not brace 
up her unpractical temperament. They 
made tood for dreams, and musings, and 
poems of her own. When summer came, 
leaving Aunt Philly spinning and weav- 
ing, she and Silly almost lived in the 
woods. The second year the men had 
cleared a good portion of the woodland 
of the farm: there was a great triangu- 
lar pasture set in blue grass, the black 
fields, and beyond the creek bluffs and 
never-ending forests. 

The view was limited and depressing. 
To the east and south were the upland 
forests of great poplars and walnuts, 
with their tempting prizes of yellow- 
cupped blooms and nuts, oaks, elms, 
the locust thorny and in the spring the 
Indian turnip, with its creamy. repro- 
duction of the calla. lily, forests of 
may-apples, and earliest of all, the lady- 
thumbs. The maple sugar trees were 
here, with Hal’s sugar troughs still lying 
about them: 

Qn the west lay a birch flat, limitless 
for what the neighborhood knew about 
it. It was not a pleasant place, flat, the 
black earth hidden deep in drifts of dead 
leaves, which had a disagreeable habit, 
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that was yet always startling, of rustling 
and swirling even at the twisting of a 
twig. The trees stood shoulder to shoul- 
der literally: there was no sky to be 
seen, and the low vistas were always 
eloomily dusk. There were wild hogs 
there: bears even were authenticated : 
nobody went into it) unarmed, —cer- 
tainly not the Belleboo weeds. Pop- 
pliny's nerves were sufficiently strong 
to stroll on its cdges, but she liked best 
the swamp, which ran miles away to the 
north. 

The Crawfordsville) corduroy road 
extended across it, and lone betore the 
children entered the swamp, they could 
hear the &/ump, klump, klump, of some 
springless wagon on its paintul journey 
to the county seat. A thread of a black 
current wandered among the hickories 
and beeches. There were Virginia creep- 
ers, azaleas, ferns, mosses, flags, roses. 
In the more open, sunny stretches of the 
stream there were tangles and skeins of 
water moccasins among the scant dritt- 
wood. No less awtul, if less terrible, 
were acres of phosphorescent stumps. 
Here and there, too, there was a pitiful 
little clearing, a miserable hut, and a 
band of wild-haired children hunting 
crab apples and hickory nuts. The dark- 
some nature of the swamp pleased Pop- 
pliny. Silly, busied) about modestly 
retired nuts and berries, wandered away, 
singing and making all the swamp her 
companion, but Popp'liny liked to cuddle 
down in a sunny spot, and dream. 

Hal kept hissister in mind. Though 
he held her close to her mental toil, he 
did not propose to permit her any new- 
fangled notions, —any departures from 
the ways he had seen good women go in 
Kentucky. Beyond this and providing 
her sufficient to eat, Hal's ideas were 
lamentably hazy ; intact, he had none. 
He came to revolve around thé great 
physical3tact that she would be good- 
looking enough to get married ; and per- 
haps as the years went on he revolved 
the faster, and in narrowing circles. 


Meanwhile she grew, quite thin anc 
quite dirty, thinking in idleness an: 
idling in thought. There was one pleas 
ant change in Popp'liny.. Had she 1 
mained in high-land Kentucky on. old 
Bellevue, she might yet be imperious an 
volcanic; but the damp, languid swam 
lands gave to the character of all the 
swampers a mild, grave, patient temper 
ament, indolent, yet elastic. Hers took 
on a velvety nature. 


VITT. 


CAROLINE EMSMINGER Was reasonably 
prudent, but she hadn't the tact of a 
finer civilization. Going to church she 
always passed Belleboo, and was fre- 
quently joined by Popp'liny and_ her 
train. On one of these occasions, as they 
rode up the slope over which the road 
proceeded, she glanced down over the 
farm, (she did not do it often,) and then 


sighed sorrowtully. 


“Popp'liny, I used to reckon ye ‘d hev 
amighty fine place. Thetolks out hyar 
all said so, but the cabin is old an’ black, 
an’ the roof’s a-saggin’, an’ the po’ch 
ain’t as good as Hammon’s. Hal has 
forgotten an orchard, an’ a well, an’ a 
yard. “Thar ain't no gates, neither, an’ 
no sheep. The place seems so pore 
when I'm ridin’ by. Ef he'd: come from 
Tennessee, now,’ she continued, with a 
touch of sarcasm, “I wouldn't ‘a’ won- 
dered. [ didn’t reckonon Hal a cornin’ 
an’ settin’ down. I don't like settin’ 
down men, though law knows we ain't 
nothin’ else in our family ; but ['m frank 
to say [ reckoned on Cousin Hal leadin’ 
all the men roun’ hyar.”’ 

Popp liny was displeased with all this 
frank confession; however, it. was hon- 
est. It was not the archly innocent, 
smooth tone she would have instantly 
quarreled with. Ca'line had succeeded 
her teacher in the district; she was 
teacher now, and this lent weight to all 
she said. It was Sunday, too, and she 


‘bided in peace. 
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But she told Hal all about it before 
he was off her horse at home, again. 

‘Did Ca’'line say all thet?” 

‘She did.” 

didn’t reckin Ca’line war a cur’us 
soman. I hed an opinion er Ca’line.” 

He turned scarlet as he spoke, but 
Vopp'liny answered thoughtfully : 

“T dunno; ‘pears like she war athink- 
n along time. She didn’t look mech 
11 th’ plantation, but off up the road, ’s if 
she didn’t need ter look ; an’ Ca’line 
don’t say hateful things. I didn't say 
no Smart sass back to her, nuther.” 

‘You'd -orter; Cousins. kin keep 
their distance. Tain’t buildin’ Bellevoo 
fur thet young woman. What kin a 
man do,” he continued, huskily, turning 
to)6Pete, who was leading the horses 
away, ‘a-workin’ every day, an’ Sunday, 
in’ thinkin’ at night? Air thet settin’ ? 
[har ain't no man in the swamps works 
harder’n me. hain’t teched kyards 
sence I left Kintuck ; thet ’s more 'n her 
dad kin. say." | 

Hlis dinner seemed to choke him, and 
caving it unfinished, he went out, down 
towards the pasture. 

A few minutes later-Pete departed in 
another direction, waiting, however, til] 
the momentary absence of Aunt Philly 
cnabled him to snatch his fine beaver 
trom. the “chest.” 

Ile took the short cut to the Ems- 
minger house, But he was a long time 
setting there; more than an hour. He 
stopped on the creek, but not to pray ; 
no, Pete sat down and thought. It was 
nt unusual for him to think, but his 
meditations generally took the form of 
rayer, those communings by which he 
apposed his Maker could be induced to 
io the thinking, the rewards of which he 
vould enjoy. Fle spread his. scarlet 
out on stone slab, and thought. 

!wo years had made something of a 

mngein Pete. The pravertul, feartul, 
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cowardly dependent had become an ex- 
perienced and independent ‘free per- 
son, possessed of some personal proper- 
ty, and the promise of a log cabin on the 
creek anda“ patch,” as his heritage from 
the estate. There were brass buttons 
on his hunting shirt as big and bright 
as thoseon Marse Hal's blue broadcloth 
coat. He worea beaver hat, and carried 
a portly hickory cane. His carriage had 
never been mean; it was now a trifle 
pompous,— “ high stepping.” 

The Somers were just as much his un- 
He watched Hal's every 
smile and trown just as closely ; the boy's 
troubles lay as heavily on his heart ; his 
shoulders were as broad and strong for 
the farm labor. 

Neversince that night inthe barn door- 
way had he prayed tor Hal individually ; 
never had he mentioned the bov’s undis- 
ciplined spirit, and the crimes that 
might be if it were left unguarded. The 
past in Kentucky he deliberately made 
dead. He had essayed to pray on this 
subject, but he remembered his con- 
structive falsehood the night of Hal’s 
return ; it was impossible to say any- 
thing. ‘His conscience had preyed upon 
his ease many months. But no ven- 
eeance overtook him. There were no 
signs of evil portent in the sky or the 
woods ; not even a tree had been felled 
by lightning. His fears lulled finally. 
Now, had he tried to pray on this sub- 
ject, he would have had no words ; it 
was too late. As to how he had thought, 
—that was a different thing. Notaday 
passed but it was punctuated by memo- 
ries of the hickory wood and the drying 
shed that stood on its edge. 
~ So the subject he turned over while 
sitting on the flat stone was a familiar 
one, but all flooded with new light, which 
was reflected in his eyes, perhaps, for 
they were so glassy and brilliant as to be 
impenetrable. 
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AMONG. THE STERRAS. 


Tose living east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains know of California as a land of a 
sunny western slope, the home of the 
orange and the vine; of vast fields ot 
erain; of flowers and mild climate, and 
fine scenery, with a background of gold- 
bearing mountains. But of the high- 
Sierra California little seems to be 
known, although this region is no unim- 
portant part of the resources of our 
State. 

A series of valleys, so high that the 
clouds seem to stoop to touch the white 
mountain tops that surround them, and 
the finger-like foliage of the pines to be 
lifted to touch the sky above. With 
such an altitude, the mercury shows as 
variable a climate as that of New Eng- 
land. It fallsas lowas 20 decrees below 
zero in some ot the unusually severe 
weather of winter, and rises to 100 at 
noon of a few midsummer days. For 
months we have to be ready to do bat- 
tle with the elements. And when at 
last there is a balmier breath in the air, 
viving promise of a more genial scason, 
we know that winter will reach out and 
overlap the spring, and that many a bit- 
ing wind and heavy frost will be sand- 
wiched in with the sunny days of bud 
and bloom, 

When the few fruit trees are in their 
white and pink clouds of blossoms, we 
have learned to value the flowers. for 
their immediate beauty, rather than as 
a promise of truitage to come. And 
when the budding lilacs carry us back 
to the shrub-shaded homes ot our child- 
hood, we teel no positive certainty that 
the trost will allow us to see the buds 
carry out their promise of fragrant pur- 
ple plumes. In late June, too, or the 
early days ot July, we are sure of a last 
Visit from the frost ; often to the despoil- 
of our grain fields. 


But the law of compensatton works 
here as elsewhere. Probably we shall 
find things have been more evenly dl- 
vided than we thought, when we look 
back on life from beyond. [t is worth 
some inconvenience from our surround- 
ings to breathe this pure mountain arr. 
So healthful is it for many people that 
it seems well nigh to confer immortality. 
To the laborer, weary with a day in the 
harvest field, the breezes from the snowy 
summits of the mountains, which are 
almost a part of the mid-summer after- 
noons, are refreshing beyond expression. 
And no matter how exhausting the day 
may be, we have the certainty of com- 
fortable nights tor sleeping ; not the long 
hours of faticuine heat of an astern 
midsummer, but enjoyable repose tucked 
under a pair of double blankets. 

To any one who cares for flowers, the 
region is fascinating. Near Quincy, 
the county seat of Plumas County, grows 
the Darlingtonia, a flower as rare as 
beautiful. On many: of the mountains 
grows the snow plant, well named by bot- 
anists Sarcodes sanguinea, tor it stands 
like a cone of flesh dipped in the heart- 
blood of the May. 

First in the early spring comes alittle 
blossom of the buttercup family, — pale 
vrold, instead of the deep buttercup yel- 
low, as 1f it had not found much warmth 
or color in the departing snow-drifts in 
whose footsteps it has followed. After 
it comes a train ot flowers, cach in its 
season: the mountain. heartsease, with 
the early April days; the blue larkspur, 
and fragrant lupine, and sweet William 
of our childhood, in May ; with the first 
days of June comes the Calitornia poppy, 
so bright that it*seems to have the heart 
of the sunshine imprisoned in it, grow- 
ing everywhere, tringing the mountains, 
bordering the meadows, flooding. the 
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nlains, and covering our yards with a 
carpet of gold. 

The lily family are numerous here. 
()n the bare hillsides grows a small white 
variety, which at first glance one might 
think a poor, common little flower, but 
wonderfully delicate and pretty for the 
hard, barren soil from which it springs. 
on the mountains grows a superb 
white lily ; and in some moist places Is 
to be found a tiger lily so rich in color 
that it makes one think of the gorgeous 
Syrian lilies, hike towhicheven Solomon 


all his glory was not arrayed. 

All over the hard, dry soil of the moun- 
tain sides (soil so dry that one wonders, 
remembering how deeply it lay buried 
inder last winter’s snow drifts) are an 
nnumerable host of wee blossoms; On 
the wet tule land, bordering the streams 
witha fringe of gold, or with their pretty 
blue faces often lying on the turbid sur- 
face of the water, grow other multitudes. 
Lavish, various, delicate, they are poured 
out everywhere during the brief. sum- 
mer,— flowers often so new and curious 
in their formation as to baffle an ordinary 
text-book knowledge of classification, 
ind leave their lover without a name to 
call them by. 

Rarely may be seen sunsets so fine as 
mong the high Sierras, —clouds of 
wondertully- gorgeous crimson. and gold 
and purple, and the most ineffable effects 
of light; the sky all aflame with bright- 
ness, touching up the mountain tops, 
which seem self-radiant in the illumin- 
ation, And then lateron the most deli- 
cate coloring, soft and quiet as one’s 
dream of fairy-land, setting into a pur- 
pie haze, resting like a benediction over 
the valleys. 

The mirage of our high altitude is 
very fine. The houses of neighbors a 
few miles distant are 

** Brought near by the hazy kindness, 
That dwells im our meager air, 
ind stand up like old palaces or castles. 

Our “neighbors,” by the way, m this 

remote region are according to the defin- 
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ition set in the parable of the good 
Samaritan, —those that deal kindly with 
us, though often living at a distance. 
The filmy coverings of frost-work with 
which our mountain world is dressed 
some winter mornings baffles all descrip- 
tion. Sometimes after the storm has 
held high carnival for many days, the 
mountains are wrapped in beautiful folds 
of mist, like loose flung mantles com- 
pletely enveloping them, except that 
their heads tower above snow-crowned, 
but keeping their evergreen crests of 
pine, — an impressive spectacle, as the 
creat summits look down the 
enfolding mists to the abodes of men. 
To pass for the first time over the 
mountain roads that connect the differ- 
ent valleys, is to add a new experience 
to life; —one that must needs stand 
apart from other events in memory tor- 
ever after, Such marvels of scenery, 
such depths of solitude, such going up, 
up, up, as if the clouds were to be the 
stopping-place, such hasty descents 
down the long grades, that unless the 
horses be quiet and true we feel we are 
in peril of being hurled over the moun- 
tain sides, away into the depths below. 
One may travel miles over these lonely 
roads without meeting avehicle. Some- 
times at one of the sharp turns he may 
come suddenly upon a heavy treight 
team, with from ten to sixteen horses or 
mules drawing two or three immense 
wagons, with a capacity varying from 
ten to sixteen tons; stretching their 
creat length over the mountain roads, 
turning the sharp curves, climbing wear- 
ily up the long grades. When the ascent 
is steep they often are unable to take 
more than one wagon up at a time, and 
have to ¢o back for another. Sometimes 
they do not make more than five miles 
in one day, and at best their progress is 
slow. For all that, they carry in the 
freighting season an immense amount 
of freight into the mines. 
To one who takes an interest in dumb 
animals, the cleverness shown by the 
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horses in these big teams is noteworthy. 


The whole number are driven by a single 
line attached to the near lead horse, and 
to every movement of this line he re- 
sponds with wonderful sagacity. The 
near wheel horse ts provided with a sad- 
dle for the driver. Sometimes in mak- 
ing the sharp turns it is necessary for 
several of the horses. in the swing 
(those pulling between the lead and 
Wheel horses) to step over the fifth 
chain, which separates each horse trom 
the one with which he works abreast. 
[tis remarkable how quickly the poor 
dumb creatures respond to a word of 
their master,and perform this maneuvre, 
and pull both on the same side of the 
chain. It is rather strange that so few 
accidents occur onthese mountain roads, 
considering the immense quantity of 
freight that is hauled over them, and 
the continuous stream of travel to the 
mining centers. 

Occasionally one may meet a drove ot 
sheep, driven trom some of the dry val- 
leys below to spend the summer on the 
Inviting pasturesof our mountain ranges. 
The poor, trightened creatures huddle 
together, crowding back, and*up on the 
hillside above, loosening many. small 
rocks and sending them rolling down, 
to the disquieting of the horses and the 
detriment of the roads, looking at. us 
with wild eyes, wondering no doubt, 
what new danger has come to them in 
this strange land, making quick, tright- 
ened springs, While their drivers strive 
to quict them, and the little shepherd 
dog takes in the whole situation with 
the eye of a general, and moves quietly 
among them, touching up one and. an- 
other, until the terror-stricken 


Hoek are Passed, and the traveler 1S “lad 


whole 


to let his uneasy horses. resume their 
One or 


more of these wise, alert shep- 
here dogs is with every band of sheep, 
each doing the work of several men, 
often footsore and weary, but possessing 


a patience that is almost sublime. 
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You may travel many miles in these 
mountains without passing human hab- 
itation. Occasionally you will come to 
the cabin of a miner. It may be a man 
who a few years ago was worth half a 
million, and having lost all is trying, 
with true California pluck, to ‘make an- 
other raise.””. Or the poor littleapology 
for a home may be that of a man witha 
score or more of years of failure behind 
him, still seeking a fortune with the 
brave spirit of perseverance which seems 
to be fostered by our bright mountain 
air. Or after miles of travel in these 
mountain woods you may come suddenly 
upon a beautiful farm, with comfortable 
buildings, and improvements equal to 
those of an Eastern home. Somctimes 
a few acres of nearly level land lying by 
a stream of water will lure some man to 
try to make a home deep in the moun- 
tain solitude, far removed from any other 
habitation, where an errand to the near- 
est neighbors will consume many hours, 
and his wife will be alone in the lonely 
cabin. You may sometimes see in these 
desolate places women, upon every line 
of whose faces is written education and 
delicate nurture, which all the hard years 
of adversity in their lives in the far West 
have not been sufficient to obliterate. | 

The scenery along these mountainous 
roads is fine beyond words to describe. 
They are much of the way cut into the 
side of the mountain, which rises almost 
perpendicularly above them hundreds 
of feet, till the trees seem mingling with 
the blue of the mid-sky. On the other 
side of the road runs a mountain stream. 
As they leave the valleys and. re-enter 
the mountains, these streams run-slowly, 
as if loth to quit their quiet lite, where 
they had turned the ponderous mill 
wheels, and watered the cattle on a hun- 
dred farms, sect the life juices flowing in 
the blades of young grain, and’ cooed 
along among hosts of birds and flowers, 
But they gain impetuosity as they mov: 
down their recky way, and part hither 
and thither, making room for great bow! 
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ers that lie in their way.’ Again they into rivers, and finally leaving this 
re gathered in sluice boxes for the tumultuous mountain life behind them, 
vashing of the soil from the gold. The wind like ribbons over the rich lowlands 
oar of their waters as they plunge down west of the Sierras. They are one of 
stairs of stone makes wild music as it the most beautiful elements in that fair 
mingles with the wind in the pines. picture, which is “like a story that can- 
Swollen by other streams, they broaden not be written or told, —all beautiful.” 
3 Vary Street Arms. 
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Oxcre more, O hills sublime, 
For blest surcease of cares 
And sweet inspiring airs, 

Your peaceful heights I climb. 


Here from the haunts of men, — 
Out from the rutted. lives 
And marts where baseness thrives, 

I walk unthralled again. 


My lordly pines once more 
Breathe welcome, all and each, 
And loving arms out-reach 

To him long known of yore. 


Again, prone at your fect, 
I list the airy choirs 
Sing 1n- your vernal spires 
Old anthems grand and sweet. 


And QO, my spirit. thrills 
With tar-off sound that comes 
Like roll of muffled drums 

Krom out the chasmed_ hills. 


from canon. deeps profound, 
From gulch and river bar, 
The: roar comes taimt and tar 
Of waters seaward bound. 


Phat sound hath brought again 
Through Time's encroaching haze 
The past, supernal days, 

When life was young, and when 
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With men strong-limbed and bold 
I ranged this strange, new land 
To win with venturous hand 

The ages’ garnered gold ;— 


What time the camp-fires gleamed 
()n bar and mountain slope, 
And all with mighty hope 

Of boundless treasures dreamed. 


(), peerless days no more! 
(), mountains throned eternal! 
(), forests vast and vernal! 
Where are the men of. yore? — 


“Gone!” roars the vellow river, 


‘Gone !” sigh the hills sublime. 


And “ Gone,’ the forests chime 
With:-solemn: voice, “forever 


Here, drowsing<in the copse, 
[ watch the dainty quail 
Trip shyly o’er the trail 

With timid starts and stops; 


Behold the startled hare 
Rise in the chaparral,— 
A great-eyed sentinel 
Demanding, “Who coes there ?”’ 


And search with battled sight 
The azure gulfs of. sky, 
Whence comes the guttural cry 

cranes In northward flight, — 


That to the pilot bird, 
Now singly make response, 
Now fanfare all at once, 

As if his note had stirred 


Some common memory then, — 


Perchance ot pleasures shared 
When last they met and paired 
By borean lake and fen. 
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As higher yet I climb— 
Lo, mighty hills are knolls, ' 
And all the land unrolls 

In billowy leagues sublime; 


The forests halt and tail, 
Save where, beyond the lines, 
Some daring picket pines 

Creep upward to assail 


The citadels of frost ; 
And now a hush profound 
Kneulfs all separate sound, 

And life and earth seem lost. 


In solitude alone, 
In silence most intense, 
Breaks on the soul and sense 
That mighty monotone, 


Beyond all power of word, — 
The deep, eternal bass- 
Ot nature through all space, — 
The voice of cosmos heard. 


I stand in mute amaze, 
And reverent eyes upturn 
To icy peaks that burn 

Beneath the solar. blaze 


As with celestial fires ; 
That stand like gods in scorn. 
Ot all thines baser born, 

And all earth-born desires. 


© peaks mayjestical ! 
Speak from your glorious heights, — 
Inspire to nobler flights. 

Souls, prone to fail and_ fall, 


Until they soar like you 
I-rom_ all the moils below, — 
Pure as your driven snow, 

In heaven’s unsullied blue! 


VMiles Anson. 
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MRS: GROSVENOK. 


the dim ages, at a time 
when the lines. between the different 
branches of society were not as strongly 
marked as they are at present, fam sure 
that some of my ancestors must have 
been of gypsy origin. Perhaps a tair- 
haired Saxon, incited by the beauty of a 
gypsy girl, wooed and won her for his 
bride; or it may be that some blonde 
maiden, struck with the dashing gal- 
lantry of a merry Zingara, resolved tor 
his sake torenounce the pleasures of civ- 
lized life, and spend her days in roam- 
ing and her nights in a tent. 

Be that as it may, however, of one 
thing I am convinced, that mingled with 
the good old Saxon blood that tlows in 
my veins there must be at least a drop 
of Bohemian origin that has not alto- 
¢vether lost its power, though filtered 
through so many generations ; for in no 
other way can I account for the roving 
disposition that has led me to leave those 
who are nearest and dearest to me for 
the pleasure of roaming around the 
world. There are few places visited by 
travelers that I have not And 
thus it came about that one day, a num- 
ber of years ago, I found myseli sitting 
In the room of a hotel in San Ifrancisco, 
wondering where T should go next ; tor 
much as [ had liked the city at first, I 
had been there then.a month, a sufficient 
period to make me feel that if pro- 
longed my stay T should hate the sight 
of its dust-brown hilly streets, and even 
the beauty of the bay micht beein to 
pall upon me. 

As T was in this mood, my eve was 
suddenly attracted by an advertisement 
In the paper that Twas tdly holding in 


FAR back 1n 


seen. 


, 
MV : 
WANTED.- companion: fora lady-livingin Mon- 
terey. Must be well educated eood musteiin. 


then followed the name of the hote! 
where he was staying. 

What prompted me to answer that 
advertisement I shall never know. Cer- 
tainly, if an hour before any one had told 
me that I should ever apply for a posi- 
tion ascompanion, I should have laughed 
at the idea; yet as soon as | had finished 
reading it, | took my peneil, and wrote 
as follows: 

“Miss Crane would like to see Mr. 
Grosvenor with reference to his adver- 
tisement in last night's 

You see I showed no undue desire tor 
the position, — indeed, I was not sure 
that I should accept it if it were offered 
to me; but [ dispatched my note, and 
then went out, and spent the afternoon 
In visiting the Chinese stores. 

When I returned to my room at din- 
ner time, I found under the door a card 
on which was engraved ‘Charles Gros- 
venor,” and underneath was. written, 
“Will call upon Miss Crane at eight 
o'clock this evening.” 

Promptly at that hour he appeared,— 
a-very tall, very handsome man, so hand- 
some that IT resolved that 1f his wife were 
his equal in appearance would accept 
the situation,—for although I amas plain 
as possible myself, it is a real trial to me 
to live with homely people. But I soon 
found that [must decide the matter with- 
out secine Mrs. Grosvenor ; for her hus- 
band said that she was in Monterey. 

‘She has no triends there and is very 
lonely, said, “and wish to find a 
lady, who will be an agreeable compan- 

She is young, and entirely 
the quiet Now 


ion tor her. 
lite she ds 
needs some -one who can 


unused. to 
leadine, and 
share her purswmits and be with her con- 
stantly.”’ 

anvatraid-t am too old,” [said de 
List thirty: 


murely 


have passed 
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fitth birthday ’,—expecting that of course 
he would make some polite disclaimer. 

But that apparently was not his way. 
ile looked at me steadily, as if he were 
considering the point, and said 
sravely, “No, [think your age will be 
ho objection.” 

[ could scarcely keep from laughing 
at his severely business-like tone. Evi- 
dently he was more accustomed to deal- 
ing with men than with women. but 
happily, vanity is not one of my besct- 
tine sins, so that I-was not troubled ex- 
cept by the difficulty I had in controlling 
my countenance into a proper, compan- 
ion-like expression during the remainder 
of the interview. 

At the end of it, F was finally engaged 
as Companion to the unknown Mrs. Gros- 
venor at a salary of a thousand dollars a 
year, provided that my references should 
prove satistactory. Against this I pro- 
tested, saying that unless my duties were 
very arduous, it was entirely too large; 
but Mr. Grosvenor listened to my re- 
marks with ill-concealed impatience, and 
when I had ended said: 

“T am altogether the best judge of 
that. If you accept the position, you 
will receive one thousand dollars in quar- 
terly installments, or in any other way 
that will be most convenient for you.” 

I ventured no further remonstrance, 
but after he had gone a vague fear crossed 
my mind that perhaps his wife was in- 
sane, or she must be very disagreeable 
at least, or he would never have offered 
such a salary. In fact, I was besieged 
by all sorts of horrible doubts, and began 
to think that I had been rash and impru- 
dent to accept the situation. 

I knew that my family would look 
upon my whim as an evidence that I 
was losing my senses ; but they were all 
good people, who were content to spend 
their days in the place where they were 
born, and had long ago given me up as 
incorrigible; and although they con- 
stantly remonstrated with me upon the 
folly of my ways, yet they knew, and I 


knew, that their remonstrances would 
be of shght avail. 

It I had had more than two days in 
which to think the matter over, Mr. Gros- 
venor would have returned to Monterey 
without me; and as it was, when I met 
him at the San Jose depot, I was_ half 
tempted even then to say I would not go 
with him. But the sight of him tran- 
quilized me; and he was so perfect a 
eentleman that I could not help trust- 
ing him. 

All through the journey he was mind- 
ful of my comfort, and attentive to see 


that I had everything I could possibly 


want; and yet he never once unbent from 
that stately, frigid demeanor. That is 
to say, he never unbent towards me; but 
I had evidence that that was not his nat- 
ural manner on the evening that we spent 
in San Juan. 

I had gone to my room early, and was 
seated at the open window, enjoying the 
cool evening breeze, when my attention 
was arrested by voices on the piazza be- 
low, and one of them I recognized as Mr. 
Grosvenor’s. He had evidently found 
an acquaintance, and I judged one whom 
he had not seen fora long time, for they 
had many reminiscences to bring up. 
But what surprised me was the style of 
his conversation, for a more witty, flu- 
ent, altogether charming talker I never 
heard. I sat listening to them without 
a thought of there being any harm in 
my doing so, till suddenly the gentleman 
said: | 

“Here we have been talking all this 
time, and you have not said a word about 
your wife. I heard that she was very 
handsome. Mrs. Crocker told me that in 
Paris every one raved over her beauty.” 

.“ Yes, she is considered very beauti- 
ful.”’ 

Mr. Grosvenor’s tone had changed so 
perceptibly that even at that distance I 
could not help noticing it. 

All through my journey, the idea had 
been gaining strength in my mind that 
there was something strange about Mrs. 
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Grosvenor. Her husband never spoke 
of her, and when once or twice I asked 
some question in reference to her, he 
replied to me in a way that was almost 
curt. As I had listened to him that 
evening, the thought had occurred. to 
me that it was strange that a woman 
with such a remarkably agreeable hus- 
band should wish any other companion ; 
and yet if for any reason he adopted 
towards her the manner which he had 
assumed toward me, she certainly must 
be sorely in need of one. 

I never was more tempted to do any- 
thing than I was to stay at the window 
and hear the rest of the conversation ; 
for I hoped that perhaps something 
would be said that would give mea clue 
to the mystery. But I reluctantly lett 
my seat, and began to prepare tor retir- 
ine; although far into the night I could 
not sleep, but lay awake thinking ot 
Mrs. Grosvenor, and) wondering what 
kind of a reception I should have at the 
end of my journey. 

It was noon the following day when we 
reached Monterey. The sun was shining 
brightly, sending its warm beams into 
every nook and cranny of the old adobe 
buildines ; but the streets were almost 
deserted, and as we drove through them 
we scarcely met a person, while the cur- 
tains at the windows of nearly all the 
houses were tightly drawn, as though the 
inhabitants had resolved to shut out all 
sightsand sounds. Werode on until we 
had reached the outskirts of the town, 
and there stopped at a large house, whose 
windows opened directly on the street, 
though at the side I caught a glimpse of 
agarden. But before had time torany- 
thing more than a hasty glance around, 
a servant opened the door, and we en- 
tered a hall whieh was large and lofty, 
and seemed very dark and cool in con- 
trast with the blazing sunshine without. 

Mr. Grosvenor led the way acrossinto 
a room, Where he left me, saying, “1 
will co and tell Mrs. Grosvenor that vou 
are here, as she is not expecting vou.” 
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So then I was an unannounced arrival! | 
to the lady of the house! Not avery flat- 
tering prospect for a pleasant reception. 
But it was too late to recede from the 
situation, though I must confess my spir- 
its tell to zero. But when I was lett 
alone, and had begun an inspection of 
the room, they revived, for it was a treat 
to my beauty-loving eyes, and I thought 
that the mistress of such an apartment 
could not be very terrible to encounter. 

There was matting on the floor, and 
the couches and chairs were all bamboo, 
wrought into graceful shapes; but what 
specially attracted my attention was the 
profusion of roses. They were every- 
where; a great bowl of them stood on 
the table in the middle of the room, and 
there were’vases of them wherever there 
was an available spot. The windows 
were draped with rose-colored hangings, 
which cast a lovely subdued light, so that 
as I lifted one of the curtains the bright 
sunshine at first almost blinded me. But 
when I could see distinctly [ gave an 
involuntary exclamation of delight. The 
windows were long, and opened directly 
on the ground, and I stepped through 
into the lovehest garden I ever saw ; and 
yet when I came to look into the details 
of it, I found there was not a flower in 
it except roses. But such roses! They 
clambered over high trellises and swung 
themselves backwards and forwards as 
if ina very exuberance of delight. Lit- 
tle dwarf roses seemed to nestle at the 
feet of their more lofty sisters, while the 
eround was covered with petals of every 
hue. 

f was standing entranced: and heard 
no footsteps, so | started when Mr. Gros- 
venor spoke my name. [ began to apol- 
ogize tor having wandered trom the place 
where he had left me, but he interrupted 
me, saying: | 

“T find that Mrs. Grosvenor has gone 
toride ; but [daresay she will be at home 
soon, and in the meantime you can ¢o 
to your room. 

I should have preterred staying inthe 
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varden, but evidently he was a man who 
was used to having his own way ; so rath- 
er wondering at my own meekness I fol- 
lowed the servant upstairs. 

My room was large, and so luxuriously 
jurnished that I thought if Mrs. Gros- 
venor had been at home she might have 
objected to its being assigned to her com- 
panion. But I had seen enough ot Mr. 
(;rosvenor to know that he must be the 
master of the house, so I felt tolerably 
sure of retaining my pleasant quarters, 
and began to unpack my trunk, and dis- 
pose of my belongings in the various 
wardrobes and closets,— laughing to see 
what a small portion of them was filled 
when all my possessions were arranged ; 
tor [ had led such a roving life that | 
had: learned to do without a great deal 
usually deemed indispensable to a fem- 
inine wardrobe. | 

[| had finished my task, and changed 
my traveling dress for one of cooler text- 
ure, and was standing by the window 
enjoying the lovely view of the garden, 
—formy room was directly over the one 
had been in down stairs,— when I heard 
a knock at the door. Supposing it was 
theservant come to announce the return 
of Mrs. Grosvenor, I merely said, “Come 
in.” But when the door was opened, 
there stood before me sucha lovely creat- 
ure. that fora moment I could do noth- 
ing but look at her. 

[ had read of people falling in love at 
hrst sight and I am now a firm believer 
in the theory, for at that very instant | 
lost my heart to the beautiful woman 
before me. Girl, perhaps, would have 
been a more appropriate term, for she 
scarcely looked twenty years old. She 
Was a perfect type of Spanish beauty, 
tall and slender, with jet black hair, and 
“reat lustrous eyes, which seemed to 
regard me half fearfully as she came 
towards me, holding up her riding-habit 
in one hand, and in the other a great 
bunch of wild roses. 

By that time [had recovered my sens- 
es sufficiently to speak. 
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‘“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Grosvenor,” 
I began; but she broke in upon me in 
the sweetest of. voices, with a foreign 
accent that seemed to make every word 
musical. 

“Tt is I who should beg yours. I did 
not know that vou were coming, or I 
should certainly have been at home to 
receive you.” 

Clearly this lovely girl was strongly 
under the subjection of her imperious 
husband, but if my coming were disagree- 
able to her, she disguised the fact most 
gracefully. I waited to see if she had 
anything else to say, but she stood and 
deliberately Jooked at me for a moment, 
and then to my surprise, she flung the 
roses down on the floor, and putting both 
arms around me, kissed me. 

Such treatment was so different from 
what I had imagined proper for a com- 
panion that I did not know how to re- 
spond to her demonstration ; but. I was 
spared the trouble of replying, for she 
exclaimed : 

“T know [| shall love vou, and [ am so 
glad!) When my husband told me that 
he had brought home a companion tor 
me, I was so angry that I could have 
cried, for I felt sure you would be a dis- 
agreeable old thing whom I should hate ; 
but I know you are just as nice as you 
can be, and we shall have such lovely 
times together. Where did you come 
from ?” 

‘San Francisco; but have only been 
there a month.” 

“Where were vou before that?” she 
asked as a child might have done. 

“ Almost everywhere. I have scarcely 
lived a longer time in any one place for 
the last ten years, except in Paris.” 

you: have been there Is.it not 
delightful? We spent last winter there, 
and I never had such a good time in all 
my life; but then my husband ” — here 
she stopped abruptly, and her manner 
changed from that of a child to one more 
befitting a dignified woman, 

“Here lam forgetting to tell you that 
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lunch is ready, and I am sure you must 
be hungry and in need of rest.” 

“T am not very tired,’ [ answered, 
“but I am hungry’; and if I had not 
had the excellent appetite which never 
fails me, I could not have helped enjoy- 
ing the dainty luncheon at which we 
were presently seated. . The dishes 
were the prettiest things imaginable, 
displaying the same fancy for roses, for 
each one had a spray, ora wreath, or a 
single flower, all different, and all equally 
lovely. 

Mr. Grosvenor did not prove an espe- 
cially charming table companion. He 
never spoke except when it was abso- 
lutely necessary, and excused himself as 
soon as he had finished, although his 
wife and I lingered some time longer. 

After lunch, she took me over the 
house, which was as strange to me as a 
description in a fairytale. It was fairly 
gorgeous in its furnishings. Crimson, 
and emerald,andscarlet,and gold, flashed 
upon us at everyturn. There were cur- 
tains of velvet and satin, and quaint old 
hangings of brocade, stiff enough to 
stand alone. I was wearied with the 
wealth of color and richness, and was 
glad when at last my guide pushed open 
a door leading into a room adjoining 
mine, and said: 

“This is the last, but by no means the 
least,— my own private room, of which I 
give you the perfect freedom. My bed- 
room opens from it, and here I spend 
most of my time, except when I am rid- 
ing, Are you fond of horseback riding?” 

“Yes,” answered, too busy in look- 
ing around to pay much heed to what 
she was saying. 

“T am so glad, for there are lovely 
rides around here, and I have ridden so 
much alone that it will be delightful to 
have some one to show them to for the 
first time,’ and then noticing my glance 
around, she added: ‘* You must think 
this a strange looking room, but it is my 
own special domain, so [ have here all 
the things that are dearest to me.”’ 
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“Tt looks as if it might belong to a 
fairy princess.” 

“T brought everything it from 
home.” 

‘Where was your home?” 

“Tn Valparaiso.””. And then she beean 
to call my attention to one article after 
another. 

[ have a perfect passion for old things, 
and there were enough antiques in that 
room to have driven a modern collector 
wild with envy. There were cabinets 
filled. with rare and curious jewels, — 
eardrops that had belonged to her great 
erandmother, and strings of garnets that 
had been in the family longer than any 
one could remember. There were boxes 
of stones that had never been set, and 
chains and bracelets wrought in the 
most fantastic shapes. 

“My mother was the last member ot 
her family,” Mrs. Grosvenor said, ‘ and 
she came into possession of all the heir- 
looms, and I brought them with me. As 
a tamily, we have always had a passion 
for collecting old things, and my father 
Was a sea-captain, and in his voyages he 
picked up all sorts of curiosities. This 
room has rather the air of a museum, 
but I could not bear to put any more of 
the things in trunks; as it is, I have halt 
a dozen full. I will show them to you 
some day, but now there are quantities 
of other things I want to talk to you 
about. You cannot imagine how differ- 
ent all my life seems to me now that 
you have come. I have been so lonely 
that it has seemed sometimes as it I 


should die.” 


Here she suddenly stopped and looked 
at me in a startled way, as if she had 
said something wrong, and then abruptly 
changed the subject. 

Two women brought together as we 
were, and shut up entirely to our own 
society, must either have hated each 
other to an intense degree, or loved with 
an equal fervor. Happily we chose the 
latter course; Mrs. Grosvenor because 
she would have welcomed any one who 
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had come to brighten her life, and I 
because to have lived in the house with 
her without loving her would have been 
an utter impossibility ; that is, it would 
have been for me. For her husband it 
was evidently an easy matter. 

My duties were not arduous. In the 
morning we took a horseback ride, and 
then came home, and_ practiced and 
studied. In the afternoon Lita, as she 
made me cali her, slept ; but I could not 
do that without having the ghosts of all 
my Puritan grandmothers rise up to con- 
demn me for such a waste of time, so I 
took that opportunity to write letters or 
do anything else that was not included 
in a companion’s duties. Late in the 
afternoon we went out riding again, 
and in the evening we generally read 
aloud. 

It sounds like a monotonous life, but 
in reality it was a very pleasant one. We 
never exchanged a word with any one 
outside of the house except when it was 
necessary to go to a store; and that was 
not often, for most of our wants had to 
be supphed from San Francisco, Mr. 
Grosvenor was at home very little. He 
owned several ranches, and would be 
cone sometimes a week at a time, stay- 
ing at one or the other of them, and-‘he 
made frequent trips to San Francisco. 

But whether he was away or at home 
made little difference to us. He break- 
fasted early, and did not come home to 
lunch, so we never saw him except at 
dinner time. His rooms were ina wing 
of the house, and into those no one ever 
went but himself and the servant who 
had the careof them. Lita never spoke 
of him when he was absent, and never 
spoke to him when he was present. Oc- 
casionally at dinner he would talk to me, 
but he never sought to break the silence 
that seemed perpetual between him and 
his wife. 

With all my speculation, I could not 
reach anything that seemed to bea satis- 
factory explanation of this strange state 
of things. I was sure that Lita loved 
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her husband, and I thought from various 
indications that he had once loved her; 
but at the end of three months I knew 
no more than on the first day that I en- 
tered the house of what had raised the 
barrier between them. 

One evening about the end of that 
time, we were sitting alone; Mr. Gros- 
venor had been away for several days. 
Lita was restless, and walked about from 
room to room, unable seemingly to stay 
in one place for any length of time. | 
had had a headache, and had not gone 
to ride with her that afternoon; but 
feeling better, I had come down stairs, 
and was reading. After alittle she came 
and stood at the back of my chair. 

‘‘Miss Crane,’ she said, ‘is your head 
better?” 

“Tt is almost well,” I answered. 

“Do you think a little walk would 
hurt you?” 

‘No, but where should we go at this 
time of night ?”’ 

“T have an engagement,: she said, 
‘and to tell you the truth, I am afraid 
to go alone.” 

I hesitated a moment before replying. 
What possible engagement could she 
have, when she had not a friend in the 
town? Was I not responsible for her 
in her husband's absence? 

She came round from behind my chair 
and stood in front of me, and her tone 
was no longer pleading ; indeed, there 
seemed a new dignity about her that I 
had never seen before. ‘I will not urge 
you to go,’ she said earnestly, “for I 
suppose by going you would counte- 
tenance me, and it would be hardly fair 
to ask you to do that when you do not 
know why I go, for I can only tell you 
this: that I am doing what I believe to 
be my duty, and if you go with me, I 
shall consider it- the greatest kindness 
you could possibly show me.” 

My hesitation vanished. Looking at 
the pretty young thing standing before 
me, I knew that she spoke the truth, 
and that whatever might be the purport 
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of her mysterious errand there was noth- 
ing wrong about it. 

A little before nine o'clock we went 
through the garden, closely veiled and 
wrapped in long, loose cloaks. “The hush 
of the night brooded softly over the old 
place, and the peaceful quict seemed to 
mock my anxious fears. We walked 
rapidly through the streets until we 
reached the old courthouse, which stands 


like a sentinel on the edge of the town. 


It was a bright mooonlight night, and 
we could see every object as distinctly 
as though it had been day. Above us 
was the road, winding up past the re- 
mains of Fremont’s fort, and so on, 
skirting the shore until it lost itself in 
dense pine woods, Below us was the 
ocean, and its roar drowned all lesser 
sounds, so that I did not hear any toot- 
steps in the road until from out of his 
hiding-place in the shadow of an old 
building a figure approached us, and 
gave a low whistle. 

At that sound Lita dropped my arm, 
and went towards him, and they climbed 
down the bank together. I followed at 
a short distance behind, until they had 
reached the beach, where I sat down on 
a log, while they paced up and down for 
what seemed an endless time-to me, 
though in reality, it was not more than 
fifteen minutes. 

At last she drew something-from her 
pocket, which she gave to him, and with 
an eager gesture he bent down and 
kissed her. Then he slunk back into 
the shadow again, while she rejoined 
me. Shetook my arm, and I felt that she 
was trembling so that she could scarcely 
walk, but we did not either of us speak 
all the way home. 

We went in as we had come, by the 
garden gate, and when it had _ fairly 
closed upon us, | gavea deep sigh of re- 
lief, thankful that the evening's work 
was over. We stole across the garden, 
and in by the window, which we had 
left open. But as we entered the room, 
Lita gave a low cry, and I must confess 
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that I felt rather appalled at sight of Mr. 
Grosvenor. For whatever confidence | 
had in Lita, and whatever reasons I had 
for placing faith in my own instincts, I 
could hardly expect him to share my 
feclings, and our nocturnal ramble cer- 
tainly had a peculiar aspect; while I 
knew, quite as well as he, that a staid, 
middle-aged companion was not expected 
to connive at any such proceeding. 

“T reached home just as you were 
coing out,” he said, in that tone of terri- 
ble calm that is so much worse than a 
passionate.one in an angry man, “and 
took the liberty of following you, think-- 
ing that youmight need my escort, as it 
was rather late for two ladies to be out 
alone. What I saw did not surprise me, 
at least as far as Mrs. Grosvenor is 
concerned ; but, Miss Crane, I must say 
that [am much displeased at your part 
in this evening’s proceedings. I have 
been well satisfied with you since you 
have been here, and had hoped that your 
influence might be a means of good to 
Mrs. Grosvenor; and as your conduct 
has hithérto been so exemplary, I will 
give you the benefit of the doubt, and 
conclude that you were ignorantly in- 
volved. But understand that there is to 
be no repetition of this in future, — Per- 
haps you would have been more on your 


guard if [ had told you that my wife 


had given me reason to distrust her; 
but you will understand my reticence.” 

I had not dared to look at Lita while 
he was talking, and I did not turn to- 
wards her nowas she spoke, but I should 
not haverecognized her voice. It hada 
hard, metallic ring, very different from 
its usual sweet tones, as she said : 

“Do not, I beg of you, let considera- 
tion for my feelings interfere with any- 
thing you may wish to say to Miss Crane. 
Perhaps, as she has heard so much, it 
would be better to give her a little more 
definite explanation.” : 

“Tt is not necessary to trouble other 
people with our unhappiness,” he said, 
but ina more kindly tone than I had 
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ever heard him use towards her; and 
then he left the room, and we went up 
stairs. 

Usually, the door leading from my 
room into Lita’s was left open, but that 
night she closed it, and said good-night 
in a way that made me feel that I must 
not force myself upon her. And the 
next morning, although she looked pale, 
and I knew by her heavy eyes that she 
had not slept any more than I, yet no al- 
lusion was made to the evening before. 

It may be imagined, however, that I 
thought of it none the less. Mr. Gros- 
venor’s manner to me was the same 
that it had always been. He had evi- 
dently kept his promise, and allowed 
himself to feel no resentment, and yet 
he certainly had had cause to disapprove 
of my conduct. I was old cnough and 
had sufficient sense to know that no man 
would want his: wife to do what Lita 
had done that evening ; and yet [had not 
only abetted her by accompanying her, 
but [Thad furthermore the inward con- 
viction that if she ever asked me to do 
the same thing again, I should do it in 
the same unquestioning way. 

Though we never spoke of that even- 
ing, I could not get it out of my mind. 
We never rode that I did not think of it, 
and stray shadows among the pine trees 
would make me imagine figures were 
lurking there. I could not bear to have 
her out of my sight. I felt.as if some 
unseen danger were menacing her, and 
was never easy when she went out alone. 

The only time that she ever had occa- 
sion to do this was on Sundays, and | 
fell into the habit of going to mass with 
her. It was rather a penance for me; 
there was nothing attractive about the 
church except its age, and that was not 
noticeable in the interior, for so zeal- 
ously had it been restored that the only 
striking thing about it was the glare 
from its newly white-washed walls. But 
one Sunday morning as I sat there con- 
templating the poor little tawdry decora- 
tions of the altar, a thought struck me. 


Could I not seek counsel of the priest in 
this matter that was weighing so heavily 
on my mind ? 

I had met him, for he came to the 
house occasionally to get money from 
Lita for some poor families in whom he 
had interested her. Doubtless he knew 
more about her history than I. But he 
might not know how we were tormented, 
and if he did know it, could he do any- 
thing to help us? 

[It was at least worth a trial; and in- 
deed, I was beginning to feel that I 
must tell some one, for my care of Lita 
was not sufficient. Several times in my 
walks I had caught sight of a man who 
was, I felt sure, the one whom she had 
met that evening, and I wanted some 
one to share my responsibility. 

[ had not long to wait for my oppor- 
tunity. On the next afternoon, as I was 
taking a solitary ramble, I met the priest. 
As he courteously greeted me, I said: 

“May I detain you a moment? I 
have something to say to you.” 

He looked at me keenly. “ My time is 
ever at the disposal of those who need 
me, but as you are not of my flock, I 
should hardly have expected you to come 
under that head.” 

“T want to talk to you, however, about 
some one who ts under your care,” I said. 
“That is, your spiritual care, and I wish 
to place her under your temporal care 
also.” 

“She has ahusband,” he said thought- 
fully, as turning he fell into step by my 
side. “Is not his care sufficient ?”’ 

“Tt ought to be,” I said, “ but it is not, 
and Iam so troubled about her”; and 
then I told him all that I knew. 

Though I watched him closely, I was 
unable to teh how much he had known 
before. His grave, kind face was impen- 
etrable, and whatever feeling might stir 
his heart, — and though he was a priest, 
he was yet a man, — no sign of it was 
reflected on his countenance. He heard 
me through, and walked on in silence for 
several moments. At last he said: 
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‘“T am grateful for the confidence you 
have placed in me, Miss Crane, and I 
will try to show you that it is not mis- 
placed. Much of your story I have sus- 
pected, and am very glad to know the 
truth of it. I know whothe manis, and 
I think I can use persuasive power 
enough to send him away. If I succeed 
I will let you know, so that your mind 
may be at rest.” 

Then he bade me goodbye, and I went 
home much relieved. Three days later 
[ received a scrap of paper on which was 
written without beginning or signature: 

“My mission is successfully accom- 
plished.” 

So with my mind at cease, I could 
devote myself entirely to Lita, who 
needed all my care. Tor from the even- 
ing when Mr. Grosvenor had encoun- 
tered us, a change had come over her, — 
though I did not notice it at first, and it 
was only in looking back afterwards that 
| could see how from that date she 
seemed to lose all hope of a reconcilia- 
tion with her husband. My woman's 
instinct had taught me long before that 
she loved him, and up to that time I do 
not think that she had _ believed that 
they could live on in this way forever. 
She had borne it from day to day, feel- 
ing that each one might end their es- 
irangement, and her unhappiness: had 
had a glimmer of hope in it. But from 
that night she gave up all idea of a 
happy ending to their trouble. 

As I have said, it was only in looking 
back that I could see how trom that 
night the alteration began. It was a 
number of weeks betore I realized how 
fast she was changing, but then I sud- 
denly wakened to the consciousness that 
she was very different both in mind and 
body trom what she had been when I 
went to her. She no longer took any 
interest in what she was doing. When 
| read to her, she only half listened ; 
when I proposed practising, she raised 
some objection ; and although at first I 
could generally persuade her to do as | 
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wished, yet gradually it was done with 
such an effort that I ceased to urge it. 

Our life had been monotonous before, 
—now it was sameness without a break. 
The changes out of doors were the only 
thing that marked the passing of the 
time. For the summer had given place 
to winter, that perfect time of the year 
in California. The first rains fell, and 
at the welcome sound the earth dropped 
her dusty brown, and decked herself in 
robes of green, pale at first, but growing 
brighter and fresher every day.  Be- 
tween the rains were days of sunshine 
when it was a pleasure to live. To> 
breathe the fresh air on such a day was 
happiness, and when I could leave Lita, 
I used to walk away from the town on 
the beach, or else up on the hills where 
the salt sea air seemed to refresh my 
very soul. There were no fashionable 
intruders about the old town then ; now 
people have found out. the place, and 
half the charm of it is gone. | 

Rainy or sunny, the days were alike to 
Lita. And yetthere werechanges, though 
they were so slight as to be almost 
imperceptible. First it was the horse- 
back ride.in the morning that was given 
up. She complained that it tired her, 
and she fell into the habit of breakfast- 
ing in her own room,—the days, she 
said, were so long when she rose early. 
Then one after another of our daily pur- 
suits was abandoned, but we never once 
alluded to any reason for this. We 
spoke as if it was the most natural thing 
in the world for any one to lie down all 
day, and invented good excuses why the 
reading, and the riding, and the practis- 
ing should cease for a time; but I think 
we were neither of us really deceived. 

I wondered whether Mr. Grosvenor 
noticed the change in his wife. I. be- 
lieved not, for it was so gradual that 
only one who was with her all the time 
could see how steadily and surely it was 
advancing, and when he was at home, 
she exerted herself to appear as usual. 
She always came to the dinner table no 
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matter how great the effort might be, 
and as. he seldom saw her at any other 
time I fancied he detected nothing of 
that which filled me with so much anxi- 
Cty, 

At last, one day when Lita had been 
unusually languid, not feeling equal to 
the exertion of sitting up at all, I could 
no longer keep up the deception, and I 
spoke out of. my great anxiety. I found 
her, as I had expected, perfectly indif- 
ferent to the state of her health. She 
said that she thought it lkely she was 
voing to die, and that she hoped she 
should, for she certainly had no cause 
for wishing to live. Poor thing, how 
my heart ached for her! It was all so 
true, and yet [I could not let her slip 
away without doing anything for her, 
and on my own responsibility [sent for 
the doctor. 


He came and examined her, and said 


that there was no disease that he could 


discover :: -but: after .that, as: he 
ited her regularly, he told me that the , 


vital powers seemed all to be giving way, 
and that unless some change for the 
better took place soon, she could not 
recover. I knew that she was dying of 
a broken heart, and that the only help 
that could come to her would be from 
her husband ; and that she was not likely 
to receive. 

So the days passed by, seeming to 
move only too quickly in spite of their 
monotony, for with each one I saw that 
Lita grew worse, until at last it was 
Christmas eve. 

[It was a wild night; the wind howled 
and shrieked around the house, and the 
rain fell in torrents. Mr. Grosvenor 
was away, and as Lita seemed to feel 
unequal to any exertion, We had had our 
dinner up stairs. Contrary to our usual 
custom, we sat up late talking, for she 
said the wind made her nervous, and 
she could not sleep. 

either the weather or her nervousness 
had infected me, and as Isat by the fire 
trying to talk cheerfully, I felt as if in 
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some way the crisis of her fate was com- 
ing upon her. I looked at her anxiously. 
Could it be that only death had power 
to make her happy? Was she to pass 
away without one word of love from her 
husband? Onthis Christmas eve, when 
all hearts should be full of peace on earth 
and good will to men, where was he ? 
Could she have done anything for which 
she had not already been sufficiently 
punished. 

My mind was so filled with these 
thoughts that when at midnight the bell 
rang loudly, | was not startled. I ran 
down stairs, really believing that I should 
find Mr. Grosvenor there, come to bring 
forgiveness and happiness to his wife. 

As I opened the door, a gust of wind 
and rain blew into my face, so I could 
only make out the figure of a man. The 
voice was not Mr. Grosvenor’s, but the 
priest's. In my disappointment I spoke 
sharply as he stepped into the hall. 

“What do you want? 

“T have come for Mrs. Grosvenor to 
go and see her brother, who is dying. 
is at the house of John Fox, and you 
can give her this,” he added, pulling a 
ring off his finger. 

Let “‘me.see it, . said Lita, behind 
me. She had heard our voices and 
come down stairs. She looked at it si- 
lently, and then said : 

“Yes, that is my brother’s.”’ 

“Fle was thrown trom his horse this 
afternoon,’ the priest went on, “and in- 


jured so that he cannot live but a little | 


while. There 1s no use, however, in 
your starting until it is light. My ride 
in was terrible, and I do not think a e¢ar- 
riage could go over the road sately, tor 
it is washed away in several places. I 
have a sick man whom I[ must go and 
see, but as soonas it is lheht I will come 
back and go with you. Your brother is 
out in Carmel Valley, on a ranch of Mr. 
Grosvenor's.” 

So he went out again into the terrible 
storm, and we returned to Lita’s room to 
wait forthe morning. [was in an agony 
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of apprehension for her, but she seemed 
perfectly calm, indeed, less nervous than 
usual. She lay down obediently, and | 
drew the lounge in front of the fire, and 
sat down by her, telling her to go to 
sleep. | 

“T cannot do that,’ she said, “and I 
want to tell you about the trouble with 
my husband, for it was all caused by my 
brother, and now it can do no harm to 
talk of it. 

“After we were married, Mr. Gros- 
venors business kept him for two or 
three months in Valparaiso, and a week 
after our wedding my mother died sud- 
denly. Shehad becn married twice. | 
was the only child of the second, and 
this brother of the first marriage. 

“My mother was not fond of my father, 
but her first husband she had loved pas- 
sionately, fiercely, as Spanish women can 
love,and when he died she had seemed to 
transfer that affection, with the mother 
love added, to Juan. He was a weak, 
self-willed boy,andnever being governed, 
grew up to be a wicked man. When it 
was too late my mother saw his faults, 
but she still devoted herself to him, and 
no matter what he did, he knew that she 
would torgive him. [I never can remem- 
ber when he was not the greatest trial 
of my life; and when I was married he 
was In prison for some crime he had com- 
mitted. 

“[ had promised my mother that | 
would never tell my husband that I had 
a brother, a promise I had made gladly, 
I was so ashamed of him. But soon 
after my mother’s death he was released, 
and then my trouble began... He came 
to the h6use and seemed so penitent, and 
made so many promises of reformation 
if I would only give him money to get 
away with, that [ yielded. 
ot doing as he had promised, he gambled 
it away in one night, and then came to 
me again, and so it went on all the time 
we were there. My husband knew that 
[ had disposed ot large sums of. money 
In some way, and naturally thought it 
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wrong in me not to confide in him; and 
then he saw me once or twice with Juan, 
that his suspicions were aroused, 
though we exchanged no words on the 
subject. 

“T was so glad when we went to Eu- 
rope, for I thought there I should be 
free. For three months in Paris I was 
very happy, but then Juan appeared, 
and it was not long before my husband 
found out that the same man was there 
of whom he had been suspicious in Val- 
paraiso ; and at last, when one evening 
he came home late and found him with. 
me we had a dreadful scene, and from 
that time to this we have lived as you 
have seen us since you have been here.” 

“And you have never told him the 
truth?” 

“No, she said. ‘I could not break 
my promise to my mother.” 

“Do you think it was right to keep 
such a promise ?”’ 

“T do not know. 


SO 


I only know that I 
could not break it. But oh, you cannot 
imagine what my life has been! It was 
lonely enough before you came, but 
what did I care for that? I could be 
happy in a wilderness with my husband 
if he loved me, for I love him so that I 
would gladly lie down and die if I could 
win a word of love from him. Lately | 
have felt that I should die without that, 
but tonight a wild hope has sprung upin 
my heart. With Juan dead I can tell 
everything. 

I soothed her excitement as much as 
possible, and told her that she must save 
her strength for what was before her, 
and then we were silent for a long time 
until finally I saw that she was asleep. 
I could not close my eyes. Her story 
had effectually banished sleep, and I was 
when the morning light began to 
steal faintly into the room, and the ring- 
ing of the bell announced the return of 
the priest. 

I woke Lita with many misgivings, 
but she seemed better than she had for 
weeks, and when she had taken the cof- 
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fee I had ready for her, we wrapped our- 
selves up warmly, and went down to the 
carriage. 

Our progress was slow, owing. to 
the state of the roads, and it was two 
hours before we reached the ranch. I 
watched Lita anxiously, but she did not 
seem in the least tired, and I realized 
more than I had ever done betore how 
much our minds have to do with our bod- 
ies, for from that morning she improved 
steadily until she was perfectly well 
again, 

When we reached the house, the priest 
took Lita upstairs to her brother, and I 
waited below. The house was bare and 
plain, but there was a great open fire in 
the room where I was sitting. I drew 
my chair as close to it as possible, for 
the morning was rawand cold, although 
the storm was over. 

I had sat there an hour when the door 
opened and Mr. Grosvenor came in. I 
was in a state of mind when nothing 
would have surprised me, but he stood 
still, when he saw me, in amazement. 

‘“T suppose you are surprised to see 
me here,” I said. ‘Mrs. Grosvenor and 
[ came an hour ago, and she is now up- 
stairs with her brother, who is dying.” 

brother he repeated, looking 
dazed. : 
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“Ves,” I said, “her brother, who has 
been the cause of so much unhappiness.” 
Then as he stilllooked as though he did 
not comprehend, I repeated as clearly as 
I could the story that Lita had told me. 


As I went on a look came into his face 
that I had never seen betore, and I knew 
then that the man whom I had known 
was very different from the man whom 
Lita loved. 

Just as I had finished, she came in; 
there were tears in her eyes, but her 
voice had a es. of joy in it. 

“It 1s all over, she said: . “‘ I cannot 
pretend to mourn for my brother, but 
he seemed very penitent, and we can 
trust him to wiser hands than ours.” 

At that moment she first saw her hus- 
A bright flush stole over her face, 
but she stood still, though he advanced 
towards her. 

“Has Miss Crane told you? Do you 
know all Can you forgive 

He held out his arms to her, and said 
with a wealth of tenderness in his tone, 
““Q, my darling, it is I who need forgive- 
ness for my cruel, unjust suspicions.” 

And then, knowing that my duties as 
companion were ended, I went out and 


shut the door. 
Flora M. Wright. 
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THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


THE Forty-ninth Congress enacted a 
law which provided for the appointment 
of a commission to consist of *five mem- 
bers, to be entitled the “ Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” with power to reg- 
ulate indirectly the rates on freight pass- 
ing from one State to another; or, as the 
title implies and the construction given 
to it, the regulation of interstate com- 
merce. All railroad companies whose 
lines extended beyond the borders ot the 
State in which they were organized, were 
made subject to the powers conferred 
upon the Commission. 

The original bill contained a provision 
in the fourth section forbidding any in- 
terstate railroad company or its through 
connections from charging more tor a 
shorter than fora longer distance. It 1s 
popularly known as the “long and short 
haul clause.” As originally introduced 
this provision was inflexible, and admit- 
ted of no conditions that would justify 
any deviation in its execution. Senator 
Cullom of Illinois, whose experience dur- 
ing the excitement growing out of the 
eranger and elevator trials of 1872 led 
him to think that perhaps there might 
arise circumstances that would justify a 
deviation from the strict letter of the 
fourth section, offered what is known as 
the “Cullom amendment ” to the “ Rea- 
van Interstate Commerce ill,” lodging 
a discretionary power with the Commis- 
sion to suspend the long and short haul 
clause 1f in its judgment the public inter- 
est would be subserved thereby. 

Before the Reagan—Cullom Bill” took 
effect the South-western Traffic Associa- 
tion, whose lines come largely into com- 
petition with the cheapest of all trans- 
portation, navigable water, realizing 
the disastrous effect on these lines 
the enforcement of the long and short 
haul clause would have, petitioned the 
Commission for its suspension under 


the discretionary power of the Cullom 
amendment. Other companies followed 
suit, until all or nearly all interstate lines 
were exempted partially from the oper- 
ation of the obnoxious provision. 

While the earnings of many of the 
lines have been reduced to some extent, 
yet no combined opposition to a proper 
enforcement of the law has been made 
on the part of the lines affected. The 
question whether the good results. anti 
cipated by the friends of the Commission 
have been realized, may be an open one. 
Yet those who have caretully studied 
the economic character of transporta- 
tion, and have:been close observers of 
the various attempts at State regulation, 
by legislation or by delegated power to 
State commissions, and their results, 
may be pardoned if they are skeptical 
regarding the cood that has grown out 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The same principles govern in regu- 
lating carriers’ rates, whether they be 
confined to one State or more; and if 
government regulation by inflexible 
rules has been found inexpedient in a 
State, it will prove ineffectual when ex- 
tended by Congress to interstate com- 
merce. 

In this State we have a board of -rail- 
road Commissioners created by the or- 
ganic law, invested, at least nominally, 
with a power so far reaching as to be 
destructive of transportation property 
over which it claims to have control. 
Along with the power to establish all 
carriers’ rates, is the judicial discretion 
to determine the justice of the rates es- 
tablished. It can exercise the tunctions 
under the law of a general freight agent, 
and then in its judicial character. can 
determine the reasonableness of its own 
rates, having jurisdiction to the same 
extent as Courts of Record. The non- 
exercise of these despotic powers by the 
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commissioners gives to the office a right 
to exist. 

It has thus far in its official life worked 
as an educator of the people as to the 
relation that ought to bé maintained 
between the producer and the carrier 
with considerable success. Since the 
creation of the first commission in this 
State, it may be stated as a well authen- 
ticated fact, that the relations of ship- 
pers and carriers have become more 
friendly, as these relations are_ better 
understood. 

‘Whether this result has been brought 
about by the creation of a railroad com- 
mission or from causes beyond the con- 
trol of said commission, any one is at 
liberty to infer. Certain it is that a bet- 


ter understanding and more reciprocal 


relations exist than existed a few years 
ago between production and transporta- 
tion. These relations are constantly 
erowing better, not by enforced comph- 
ance with the powers imposed by the 
constitution upon the governing author- 
ity, but rather by the operation of com- 
mercial forces, which are not the result 
of political agitation or legislation.. As 
a political factor, the transportation 
question has lost its force ; as a commer- 
cial factor, it never will. Commercial 
ties are more enduring than political 
association. Hence, commercial men 
look upon the great railroad systems as 
allies in the expansion and development 
of the resources of the country, and not 
as public enemies. 

It is the commercial community that 
has been aroused by the creation by Con- 
cress of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, endowed with power to disturb 
commercial values. It 1s true, the mod- 
erate exercise of the power conferred 
upon it thus far has not disturbed com- 
mercial values to any great extent, be- 
cause of a judicious ecxercise of those 
powers. Some fears, however, have been 
recently aroused in commercial circles 
as to what the effect will be if the 
enlarged power over classification asked 
tor by the Commission is granted by 


Congress, and inflexibly enforced. This 
apprehension is caused by the publica- 
tion of an extract from a letter of the 
Chairman of the Commission to Chair 
men Blanchard and Midgeley, of the 
Traffic Associations, as follows: 

‘*T hope the managers will not overlook the neces- 
sity for continuing their efforts in the direction of a 
uniform classification of freight. Such classification 
must be brought about before the lapse of any great 
length of time, and if not agreed upon by the man- 
agers themselves, is certain to be compelled by law ; 
and you will understand much better than the gen- 
eral public how vastly injurious it must be to railroad 
interests and to the public at large, to have this done 
suddenly and under forced action. It ought to be 
approached gradually, deliberately, and in a spirit 
of concession, as the concessions must necessarily be 
great, —in many instances to some extent damaging, 
—but however great the injuries may be, they can- 
not possibly equal those which would follow from a 


forced unification.’ 


In a letter to Chairman Midgeley, of 

the Southwestern Railway Freight As- 
sociation, Judge Cooley says : 
: ‘*T trust the railroad managers are fully impressed 
with the necessity of coming to some agreement in 
the matter of classification. You have doubtless ob- 
served what was done in the House of Kepresenta- 
tives a few days ago, on that subject. I cannot sup- 
pose that the action of the Hlouse will be concurred 
in by the senate, but that a uniform classification 
will be required by law before any great delay, I 
have no doubt. The proper authority to make it Is 
that of the railroads themselves, and they ought to 
act in view of the necessity which will soon be upon 
them.” 

The toregoing quotations from the let- 
ters of the Commissioner to the traffic 
managers indicate most clearly the pur- 
pose of the Commissioners. This tsa 
frank admission by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the concessions 
demanded by it must necessarily be 
ereat, and in many instances ‘dama- 
ging,’ yet they cannot possibly equal 
those which may be inflicted upon the 
people if Congress confers the power it 
will ask for, and which, if granted, the 
railroads will be compelled to submit to. 
Had the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion asked for power to inflict: punish- 
ment upon the American roads termi- 
nating on the Pacific, for the temerity of 
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their builders in constructing lines of 
railroad across deserts, over and through 
mountain ranges, where conditions are 
wholly different from those surrounding 
the trunk lines east of the Missouri 
River, its demands would not have been 
couched in language widely different 
from that used in the extracts quoted. 
Had the Commission considered the 
question of the physical characteristics 
alone between the two sections of the 
country over which it claims jurisdiction, 
it might well have hesitated in making the 
demand it did make of Messrs. Blanch- 
ard and Midgeley, who represent the 
traffic associations. But when all the 
conditions, which are as different as day 
and night, are considered, 1ts demands 
seem the moreunreasonable. One of the 


conditions precedent to having transpor- 


tation facilities is, that persons and prop- 
erty transported shall pay reasonable 
charges for such transportation. This 
opens the question of what is reasonable 
to the persons and property carried, and 
at the same time just to the carrier. 
Treating the subject for illustration as 
applicable to freight alone, (and the 
same reasoning will apply toa limited 
extent to persons,) there are certain con- 
ditions as factors, over which no legisla- 
ture or legislative commission has any 
control. These conditions are value ot 
property and distance carried, amount 


of space occupied, and physical charae- 


teristics of the country over which the 
service 1s rendered. 

The various articles of property trans- 
ported vary in value as the numbers 
increase. From New York to Buffalo 
the resources for traffic are as the popu- 
lation to the square mile. Thence tothe 
Pacific Coast the local traffic available 
decreases inregular order as the popula- 
tion decreases. As the fixed charges 
for operating railroads must be derived 
mainly from the local traffic, nothing 
would seem to be plainer than that the 
reculation of these charges should be on 
a basis to realize the necessary amount ; 


and that the basis of charges varies just 


as the conditions for obtaining traffic 
vary. Hence, classification of freight 
on an ad valorem basis is resorted to as 
one means of meeting the absolute neces- 
sities of the roads. The products of 
thinly settled portions of the country 
through which the roads run are of small 
market value, being the products of the 
land, which must be moved at the small- 
est possible rate in order that the pro- 
ducers may be able to pay for something 
that will bear a high rate of transporta- 
tion, which the consumer will not feel. 

Recognition of the physical fact that 
there are natural inequalities prevailing 
along the lines of the overland railroads, 
which neither Congress nor the Com- 
mission had any hand in creating, and 
which cannot-be overcome by inflexible 
statutes, proves conclusively that these 
differing conditions must constitute the 
prime factor in adjusting classification 
and rates so as to develop business. 

It is plain that these sparsely settled 
and non-producing portions of the route 
should not be placed on the same basis 
as to classification as the portions of the 
route whose traffic resources are In some 
instances as one hundred to one. Nor 
would it be fair to raise the classification 
of the latter to the plane of that of the 
former; that would be unjust to the 
shippers of the more favored section. 
Hence the only just method is to recog- 
nize the difference in conditions of the 
different sections of the lines. [qual 
and uniform classification of freight im- 
plies equality and uniformity of condi- 
tions for traffic. No basis of classification 
can be just that ignores this fact. 

Hence the method of classification 
proposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission means a lessening of the 
income of the Pacific roads, because the 
traffic resources are inferior, and their 
physical characteristics less favorable 
than those of their eastern connections. 

Another factor that should cause the 
Commission to hesitate in asking to be 
empowered to impose restrictions upon 
the Pacific railroads. is, that all Pacific 
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coast business is done in competition 
with the ocean, which is the cheapest of 
ill transportation. The through rate on 
nearly ninety per cent of Pacific Coast 
ireight traffie is in competition with 
steam and sail vessels. These rates are 
tar less than the water rates prior to the 
completion of the overland roads. The 
railroads must accept the rates fixed 
by the water route, or not secure the 
trathe at all. Still another factor that 
has great influence in rates to. Pacific 
Coast points : the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road, running wholly on British territo- 
ry, ls a competitor for large amounts of 
overland traffic. It also engages in in- 
terstate traffic on equal terms with 
American roads. This line was built en- 
tirely by government aid, and the cost to 
its builders was several millions less than 
nothing. _ In other words, a free gift of 
the Canadian government equaled §100,- 
000,000, which is more than the road cost. 

Inthis connection it may be asked why 
the Interstate Commission does not ask 
Congress to authorize it to compel the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Company to 
adopt a classification uniform with that 
it. proposes to enforce on American 
lines terminating on the Pacific, as well 
as the long and short haul clause of 
Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. It engages in. interstate com- 
merce, and in connection its 
heavily subsidized steamship lines, is di- 
verting a large traffic from American 
lines; with no restrictions as to rates or 
classificatton, or long and short haul 
provisions. If American carriers en- 
caged in interstate carrying must be 
restricted in their charges and classifica- 
tion, there is no justice in permitting a 
loreign carrier to engage in the same 
business without coming under the same 
regulation. 

The result of the regulation of inter- 
state commerce by Congress and the 
Commission has been to divert traffic to 
foreign carriers, and it has been esti- 
mated to equal six million dollars. per 
vear directly ; and an equal amount in- 
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directly, by compelling the American 
lines toaccept a lower rate for their ser- 
vices. The amount directly diverted, if 
equally divided between the Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Central Pacific, 
and Southern Pacific Railroad compa- 
nies, would equal one and one half mil- 
lion each per annum, and would reduce 
their liabilities in thatamount. Seeing 
then that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission derives its power over inter- 
state commerce from the same clause of 
the Federal Constitution that gives 
Congress power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, there is an appro- 
priateness in asking Congress to give it 
power to regulate the Canadian Pacific 
and. other foreign carriers profiting by 
engaging in interstate traffic. 

The question of uniform classification 
urged by the Commissioners signifies a 
reduction of the revenues of the roads, 
and will be of no benefit to the consum- 
ers, as will be seen from what follows. 
Take, for instance, some articles of do- 
mestic use, as an illustration : — 


DOMESTICS, 


Comparative statement, showing overland rates, west- 
bound, between Missour: River and California common 
points, together with wholesale prices of domestics, 
1885 and 1888. 


Rate per 100 Ibs, 1885, $2.50, 1888, $1.80 


Wholesale Rate 

Weisht Wholesale Wholesale’ price in Peret 

Brand hos. price price 1588 1888 

18838 yreaterby less by 
4-4 Londsdale....470 $112.35 $136.43 $24.08 $3.29 
4-4. N.Y. Mills,.552 144:27: 4168.31 . 24.08: « 3.86 
4-4 Cabot W :...., 324 59.84 40.974 106.88". 2:27 
4-4. Ashland ......252 50.85 63.56 12.71 
10-4 Pequot B. 2.403 110.10 129,00 . 12:40 2.82 
5-4 «$30. 140:03 7.84 3.05 
srO 89.28 111.60 22.32 3-09 
5-4 » 440 62.20. .103.73 11.53. ..3-08 
8 oz. G. Duck... 73-03 77-50 3.87 :2.80 
g oz. Denim 505... 129.47. 129:47 . 00.00. 
Soston Denim... ..311 73-40 94.30 20.96. 2.18 
Amos. Cheviot... .473 94.73. 101.04 6:31. 
7-8 Ficking:..... 513. 103.50 312.50 g.00 3.03 
No. 2 Ticking....444 78. 38 87.78 9.40  3-CO 
Ginghams....... 400 81.00 Qg.00 2.80 
400 121.30 126.00 4.50. 2.80 
400 144.00. 153.00 9.00 2.80 
400. 135.00 144.00 9.00 2.80 
450° _104:00 130.00 26.00.- 3.35 
$50. °130.00 156.00. 26.00. 3.15 
450° 143.00. 169.00 26.00 3.15 
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From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the consumer who buys little at a 
time wil] pay the same for the few arti- 
cles he buys, whether the charges for 
freight be $2.500r $1.80 per 100 pounds. 
No trader would retail his goods any 
cheaper if the lower rate were charged 
for carriage. But the higher rate will 
enable the carrier to move the cheaper 
products of the farm so that the farmer 
could market them at a profit, and it 
would enable the latter to buy more freely 
of the higher priced commodities. 

Uniform classification, like uniform 
rates, will reduce the earning capacity 
of a carrier by making lower rates on 
high-priced traffic, without being able 
to increase the rates on low priced traf- 
fic. The same charge for transporting 
costly goods as is charged for the actual 
necessaries of life, as has been shown in 
the preceding pages, would not inure to 
the benefit of the consumers, but would 
onthe contrary be injurious to the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, the torests, and the 
mines. The cost of.-carrying a car-load 
of dry goods from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco (barring the risk) is no greater 
than that of a car-load of grain, yet a 
charge of $2,000 for transporting’ the 
former would be more reasonable thana 
charge of s1ootforthe latter. The charge 
on the dry goods would be distributed 
among 100,000 consumers, while that on 
wheat would be borne by about fifty 
consumers ; the consumers of the dry 
goods would pay only twocents charges 
each while the consumers of the wheat 
would pay two dollars cach. | 

from the foregoing facts and demon- 
strations any commissioner on transpor- 
tation would be justified in stating to 
the world officially the actual conditions 
and relations of the productive indus- 
trices of the country to transportation, 
instead of evading them. ‘Transporta- 
tion, like any other industry, is pursued 
for profit, and it is as laudable as any 
other industrial pursuit. [t cannot pros- 
per to the detriment of other productive 
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industries. This and the other great 
industries developed through its agency, 
are as dependent upon each other for 
prosperity as the earth upon sunshine 
and rain for its productiveness ; hence 
the assertion that the mutuality of inter- 
est betweeen production and. transpor- 
tation is the best regulator of their rela 
tions. 

Carriers rates based upon the value 
of the articles carried and the value of 
the service rendered, will distribute the 
expenses of operation and fixed charges 
in such a manner. as to develop a maxi- 
mum of tratfic ata minimum of cost. To 
assume that trafic managers are ac- 
tuated in regulating carriers’ charges 
by any other motive, is to assume that 
they do not understand the subject to 
which they have devoted their best. cn- 
ergies. The accusation that they. ar- 
range their charges on the basis of “al! 
the traffic will bear’ is. unreasonable, 
when viewed trom thestandpoint of anin- 
telligent self-interest. The market value 
of every article of freight transported 
is the only correct standard of fixing the 
charge for transporting it. Hence, 
‘chat the traffic will bear’ 1s a legit!- 
mate enunciation of an economic princi- 
ple applicable to nearly every industrial 
pursuit. 

commission created in_ this 
country for regulating.commercial rela- 
tions was created under an organic law 
that ordains justice. In the exercise of 
the powers conferred under the laws of 
their existence, they cannot. overstep 
or set aside this wholesome provision, 
which limits the power to do wrong to 
private property. under the pretext of 
public benefit. This: provision bind- 
ing upon all alike. While it limits com- 
missions tor regulating transportation 
companies to what is reasonable and just, 
it limits the companies to reasonable 
charges under all circumstances. 

A unitorm classification theory seems 
to be predicated upon the postal system, 
which eliminates distance and natural 
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conditions as items of cost. The postal 
-ystem was established by government 
to supply all the people with postal mat- 
ter at equal and uniform rates, regard- 
‘oss of distance, conditions, or cost. 
eing purely a government function, it 
predicated on the idea that the differ- 
cnt classes of mail matter are of equal 
value to the recipient, whether carried 
one mile or one thousand miles. But its 
classification recognizes one principle 
that has influence in railroad classifica- 
tions; to wit : the value of the matter car- 
ricdand differential rates onthe different 
classes. Government also provides tor 
deficiencies in its postal service by direct 
appropriations from the treasury. Now 
there is a wide difference between mak- 
ing postal rates by government and reg- 
ulating the rates between the common 
carriers and shipper of private property. 
In fact, there is little analogy between 
In the one case, gov- 
ernment contracts with a carrier for 
carrying ‘the mails. It does not: guar- 
antee the safe delivery of those mails, 
but it is carried subject tothe risk of the 
sender. In the case of a shipper of prop- 
erty by rail, the carrier is held responsi- 
ble for loss or damage to the property. 
Itis said that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no power to establish 
rates. for interstate railroad. carriers. 
Directly it has not, but indirectly it has 
that power. In section 4 of the law is 
iodged the power to fix rates, without any 


the two systems. 


question of doubt, as the following illus- 


tration will show :— 
The rate on through freight trom the 
\tlantic to the Pacific, we will say on 
irst class freight, is $1.80 per 100 pounds, 
nd proportionately less on lower grades. 
(he rates to St. Louis, Omaha, and Og- 
Conare, say $2.25, and lower according to 
‘ass. The through rate is regulated by 
‘ye ocean rate, and the all-rail rate on 
rough traffic must meet the ocean rate, 
r the freight will take the ocean route. 
ither the rail rate through must be 
ised or the intermediate rates lowered 
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to comply with the fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce law, divested of the 
discretionary power lodged withthe Com- 
missioners. In either event the railroad 
would, lose. The increase in through 
rates will divert the traffic to the ocean 
routes, and the reduction of the inter- 
mediate rates to the competitive through 
rates would as effectually be a reduction 
of rates of the railroads, as if the Com- 
mission had the power of making a sched- 
ule on every article of freight trans- 
ported. 

The same result follows uniform clas- 
sification. If all freight carried were in 
one single class, the rates necessary to 
enable the carrier to operate would pre- 
vent the shipment of more than one-half 
the freight carried. It has been shown 
above that except the risk, the highest 
class of freight shipped costs little more 
to carry than the lowest class and that 
while the consumers of the high cost 
goods are not benefited in the least by 
the low rate of carriage, yet the bulk 
of cheap freight now carried would be 
prohibited from shipment, because the 
market value would not warrant it. It 
has been noted that as population de- 
creases as one travels westerly trom 
the Atlantic seaboard, the traffic re- 
sources decrease in proportion, and the 
characterand value of the traffic changes 
from the products of skilled labor to 
those of unskilled labor, the latter being 
mostly the produets of the soil, until 
the Sierras are reached, when the pro- 
cess changes, and population and skilled 
labor products increase. It has been 
shown that a classification of the traffic 
adapted. to these differing conditions 
must be the essential prerequisite to suf- 
ficient revenue to operate the roads; 
that the classification of the traffic of 
the Central and Union Pacific railroads 
uniform with.the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania systems would not 
yield sufficient revenue to enable them 


‘to operate, unless the rates were in- 


creased on a large amount of their traf- 
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fic, and that the local traffic would be 
the sufferer, without benefiting con- 
sumers in. the least. It will thus be 
readily seen that there are elements en- 
tering into the classifications of freight 
that reduce the traffic earnings as effec- 
tually as if the charges were reduced 
directly. 

The subject has been dwelt upon at 
some length and with some repetition, 
because it involves results not  bene- 
ficial to California industries. Indus- 
tries in the Territories outside of Cal- 
ifornia, with conditions less favorable, 
would suffer proportionately to their 
magnitude. Hence, with a sincere de- 
sire to recommend a uniform. classifi- 
cation of freight from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, the unprejudiced mind. 1s 
convinced by the investigation of the 
subject that greater injury will follow 
from such a classification than by leav- 
ing the matter in the hands of the sev- 
eral traffic managers of the various lines. 
It is the interest of railroads to develop 
the largest amount of traffic available, 
and to offer every inducement to accom- 
plish that end, But no proposition can 
be plainer than that uniform classifica- 
tion of freight traffic implies uniformity 
in conditions to realize the same earning 
capacity. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion seems to think there 1s something 
wrong, because a different classification 
prevails west of the Missouri River than 
east of that point,and that by enforcing 
uniformity the supposed wrong will be 
corrected. If the members will make 
the journey from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific over the most direct route, they 
will see that unless the more westerly 
roads were permitted in some way to 
increase their earnings to offset the les- 
sened resources for traffic, they would 
not be able to operate. This revenue 
must be obtained from the traffic tribu- 
tary to the roads. If after leaving New 
York they will count the trains they 
pass in opposite directions until they ar- 


rive at Buffalo; repeat the same thing 
from Buffalo to Chicago, from Chicago 
to Omaha, from Omaha to Ogden, and 
from Ogden to San Francisco, and keep 
each division in separate columns, the 
footings will explain why uniformity in 
classification and rates is) not appli- 
cable to the different divisions. More- 
over, 1f not applicable to the different 
conditions for obtaining traffic, then not 
advisable. The roads west of the Mis- 
sissippi River have doneallintheir power 
to equalize the differences in the phys- 
ical conditions of the country, but until 
population and industrial development 
become as great per mile of road as the 
average east of that point, the inequal- 
ities will remain. The inequalities in 
altitudes can never. be overcome. Hence, 
until all conditions are equalized, differ- 
entials will have to be permitted In reg- 
ulation. 

That transportation property has be- 
come clothed with a “ public use,” is no 
reason why it should be treated different- 
ly from other private property. All pri- 
vate property 1s clothed with a public 
use so far as taxation for legitimate 
public purposes is concerned. The inter- 
est of the carrier in the property trans- 
ported does not on an average exceed 
three per cent of its value; and if all 
charges for the transportation of prop- 
erty were established on an ed valorem 
basis, the carrier's interest would not 
exceed two and a half per cent. That 
this small percentage should be con- 
sidered of more public concern. than 
the 97 to 97' percent not taken for 
transportation, is one of those curious 
inconsistencies of popular opinion, the 
origin of which is past finding out. But 
there is alimit beyond which public reg- 
ulation of private property cannot go. 
That limit is reached when the regula- 
tion deprives the owner of its legitimate 
Income and use. The ownership of 
property implies the right to use it. 
When deprived of this right, the owner 
will resort to the constitutional rights 
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cuaranteed to him, both in the Federal 
and State constitutions. Of all the at- 
tempts at regulation of carriers’ charges 
by legislative schedules, not a single 
instance of success is on record. And 
where the most drastic legislative meas- 
ures have been adopted, the results have 
been most damaging to both production 
and transportation. This “ public use ”’ 
in transportation property is terminated 
when its exercise directly or indirectly 
impairs the value of the property to its 
OWNCY, 

Government regulation of private prop- 
erty, like the taxing power, has limita- 
tions “inherent in the subject itself.” 
“The American Constitutions were or- 
dained and established not to confer 
rights upon the people, but to secure 
rights which already existed, and many 
of which — for instance, the right to life, 
liberty, and property — were zvalzena- 
ble.” “ Among these inalienable 
rights, as proclaimed in the Declaration 
of Independence, is the right of men to 
the pursuit of happiness, which means 
the gift to pursue any lawtul business or 
vocation not inconsistent with the equal 
rights of others.”’ 

In view of a more enlightened public 
opinion, which judicial construction 1s 
aiding to disseminate in regard to the 
natural rights of citizens, commissions 
may be pardoned for hesitating before 
asking for more extended power tointer- 
tcre in the legitimate business of the 
country under the pretext of regulation. 

The following quotation from a decis- 
ion of the United States Circuit Court 
tor the southern district of Iowaisto the 
point. The title of the case is, “ Chicago 
and Northwestern Ratlway Company Vs. 
Dey etal, Railroad Commissioners, 116 
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every possible phase, and giving due con- 
sideration to decisions with differing 
alignmentsfrom theconclusions reached, 
the Court says: 


‘* From what has thus been said, it is not to be 
inferred that this power of limitation or regulation is 
itself without limit. This power to regulate is not a 
power to destroy, and limitation is not the equivalent 
of confiscation, Under the pretense of regulating 
fares and freights, the State cannot require a railroad 
corporation to carry persons or property without re- 
ward; neither can it do that which in law amounts 
to a taking of private property for public use with- 
out just compensation, or without process of law.”’ 

‘ For a government, whether that government be 
a single sovereign or one of the majority, to say to an 
individual who has invested his means in so laudable 
an enterprise as the construction of a railroad, one 
which tends so much to the wealth and prosperity of 
the community, that if he finds that the rates imposed 
will cause him to do business at a loss, he may quit 
business and abandon that road, is the very irony of 
Apples of Sodom were fruit of joy in 
comparison. Keading as I doin the preamble of the 
federal constitution that it-was ordained to ‘ estab- 
lish justice,’ I can never believe that it is within the 


despotism. 


power of State or nation thus practically to confiscate 
the property of an individual invested in and used for 
a purpose in which even the Argus eyes of the police 
power can see nothing injurious to public morals, 
public health, or the general welfare. I read also 
in the first section of the bill of rights of this State, 
that ‘all men are by nature free and equal, and have 
certain inalienable rights, among which are those of 
enjoying and defending life and liberty, acquiring, 
possessing, and protecting property, and pursuing 
and obtaining safety and happiness’; and I know that 
while that remains as the supreme law of the State, 
no legislature can directly or indirectly lay its with- 
ering or destroying hand on a single dollar invested 
in the legitimate business of transportation.” 


This seems to definitely mark the line 
where public regulation ends and_ pri- 
vate right begins. It ought to bea self- 
evident fact, that when public regulation 
of private property impairs its value, the 
line where public right terminates has 
been passed, and the “ Bill of Rights” 
infringed.upon, 
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A YEAR: OF VERSE. — ITI. 


Ix two preceding chapters we have 
reviewed the year’s work of the poets, 
major and minor; and still there are 
before us a dozen volumes and more, — 
volumes, with scarcely an exception, 
bearing signatures that no “ Handbook 
of Authors ” enrolls, that the wide-reach- 
ing charity of Mr. Stedman's * Twilight 
of the Poets”’ grants no place, even in 
its paragraphs of barest catalogue. No 
such collection as this fails to have much 
that is fatuous, yet we think we can 
honestly say that for a year or two now 
the quality has bettered. [specially do 
we note more spontaneity than we have 
seen for years: the dominance of a 
“school,” a “style,” disappears. In- 
creasingly, the importance of having and 
telling a thought regains its rights, and 
the conceit, the chiseled out epigram, 
the verbal polish, of three or four years 
ago, cease to overshadow everything. It 
is to be hoped the fashion will leave be- 
hind it good in a sterner artistic con- 
science, forbidding poets to let work go 
out that is not wrought to its best per- 
fection in form. 

Pronouncing upon the booklings of 
obscure verse that come to every review- 
er’s table in such numbers, is always 
a hard task.  [-xperience has prob- 
ably freed him from the tradition that 
every writer of verses is a delicate, selt- 
distrustful soul, easily discouraged, and 
necding cneouragement only, — indeed, 
he has learned how tenacious, not to 
say audacious, the poetic ambition is, 
through what years of remonstrance and 
scoffing, of persistent refusals from edit- 
ors, and vain expenditure of money in 
trying to get the ear of the public, it will 
survive, beheving six words of solicited 
praise against a thousand of spontaneous 
blame. But it remains that in almost 
every case one who puts his thought 


into crude rhyme and metre, puts in 
also a good deal of his most cherished 
feelings, — his ideals, such as they are, 
—and if he betrays the one as most 
commonplace, or the other as distorted 
or childish, so much the more is there 
an element of pathos in the betrayal 
that strives against the ridiculous. Yet 
the reviews in our journals, are what 
chiefly define the literary standard of 
our people, and it is their place to insist 
on a high one. | 

The writers of unskilled verses do not 
realize how many people are doing the 
same thing. They say, ‘ What comes 
from the heart must go to the heart,” 
forgetting that if that were so, every 
one of us might write poetry. Indeed, 
it would not be a bad idea if we all did, 
a little, to relieve our minds and to cul- 
tivate our taste. But every man who 
sings at his plowing, or Sunday even- 
ings with his wife and children about 
the cottage organ, does not offer him- 
self for the concert or opera stage; and 
the rhymer should not more than he take 
himself seriously, and seek a publisher. 

A. somewhat extreme case of this tak- 
ing one's verses seriously is just now at 
hand. Poems of the Plains and Songs 
of the Solitudcs* is a well printed book, 
from a good publisher, containing the 
poems of a Kansas writer, who some 
years ago published the longest of these, 
“A Rhyme of the Border War,” in a 
separate volume. The “Rhyme” is a 
harmless enough affair, opening with 
some real spirit and simplicity, but wan- 
dering off into a medley of incoherent 
narrative, stumbling rhythm, and inflat- 
ed sentiment, Scott and Byron appar- 
ently being the models. Many young 


Poems of the-Plains and Songs ot the Solitudes., 
Thomas. Brower Peacock. New York: 6;,.P. Putnam's 
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fellows before Thomas Brower Peacock 
have undertaken long narrative poems 
modeled on Scott or Byron, Moore or 
Tennyson; and more of them than ought 
have managed to publish these. But 
this particular young man or his pub- 
lishers were inspired to send this partic- 
ular ‘‘epic”’ to the London Saturday 
Review for notice. The Revzew, find- 
ing in it abundant material for satire, 
did not fail to make full use thereof, and 
bestowed upon him a column or two of 
crave laudation of such passages as this, 
(which, it says, ‘vies with the proudest 
blasts from the trumpet of Stothard or 
N.-P. Wilhs.”’): 


Where Wild Bill fought the dead do swell 
To thrice the number elsewhere slain. 
Ile flies, he-flashes o’er the plain, — 
H{e kills before, behind the same, — 
Shoots on all sides, true is his aim ; 

Ile fires with such rapidity 

(Jne stream of fire doth ever free 

lame from the mouths of his tire-arms, 
For each hand a revolver warms, 

His thundering yells incessant rise, 
Which tells his foes he them defies ; 
His long hair snaps and cracks behind, 
And lashes the complaining wind ; 

He bristles like a porcupine 

With weapons growling in a line, — 

An arsenal that spins and flies 

before the watcher’s wondering eyes. 


“TIe has come,the true poet of Co- 
lumbia,’’. remarks: the. ‘critic... 
The American bard should bea child 
of nature inspired not by the 
bed-ridden -Pierian Muses, but 
by the noble history of- his own race in 
the New World. All these qual- 
ities meet, we: venture to. think, in 
Thomas Brower Peacock. We 


have never read any Amcrican poetry: 


so exuberantly American.”’ And so on. 

Mr, Peacock was by no means “killed 
off by a single critique”: on the con- 
rary, he exultantly prints the whole 
thing among the laudatory notices in 
the next edition of his poems,—one ques- 
tions whether in «ood faith, in audacious 
deflance, or in. still more audacious 
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advertising shrewdness. Western men 
are not supposed to be deficient in 
humor; possibly it did not occur to him 
to give an Englishman credit for possess- 
ing any. Seriously, however, no man 
whose sense of humor was all right 
could have written the poetry; and it 
may be indeed that this defect of humor 
is really the fundamental one in all the 
writers of impossible verse. 

These same laudatory notices illus- 
trate two things worth speaking about : 
one, the facility with which kind words 
about almost any poetry could be ex- 
tracted from our gentle elder poets; 
nor were these said entirely in the spirit 
in which the minister said them to Lem- 
uel Barker, —they were spoken partly 
out of an optimism that did see good in 
every poetic effort, and made these easy 
dispensers of encouragement the despair 
of editors. The other thing is that, after 
making all allowance for satire and all 
allowance for charity, there still remain 
a number of people who really think the 
verse fine. The extracts from the Kan- 
sas papers especially are amusing. Could 
anything be better than this ? 


‘*Thomas Brower Peacock, the Kansas poet, has 
suddenly come to the front by having his poem of 
the ‘Border War’ lauded in the London Saturday 
Review. This poem is reviewed at length by this 
high English authority, and is pronounced worthy of 
more than a passing notice. Such treatment can 
hardly fail to make the volume sell, and cause Kan- 
sas to feel proud of this much-lauded Poet of the 
Plains. ‘There are some writers in the State who 
have been slow to recognize the true worth of this 
poet, who will now be ready to sing his praises. 
These, of course, Alr. Peacock will forgive on account 
of their ignorance. If Mr. Peacock wil 
now revise his poems, they will become popular the 
world over ; and if the advice of the J/a// is taken, 
our Peacock, who is now in high feather, will set 
about the work at once.” 


This and othersimilar notices consti- 
tute a curious comment on the literary 
standards of Kansas. Local interest, 
personal friendship, and the camaraderie 
of newspaper men account, however, for 
much of it. Of about one hundred 
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poems in the volume, there is really 
nothing to suggest even rudimentary 
and untrained poetic powers. There is 
simply nothing but such stringing to- 
gether of rhymes as thousands of men 
could do “ten years together” if they 
thought it an object. Page after page, 
open anywhere at random, it runs on 


like this: 


A sea roll’d deep, a cliff rose steep ; 
Two mortals near, on shore : 

A girl sat there, she very fair, 

Her lover did adore. 

Upon the brink, where sea-birds drink 
Sweet odors from the wind, 

A flower grew, sweet, fresh, and new, 3 
As reasons childhood’s mind. 


That maiden fair we see with many a charm, 
May once have been a pearl beneath the sea, 
Where she was shielded from the great gulf, Harm, 
Which flows through Time to Eternity. 


‘* Where, where is the beautiful dead?” 
I shrieked in the ear of Night — 
But my voice and its echo fled ; 
I trembled with feeling of fright. 


* Alethea, sweet being of Truth, 
Come, come to my longing eyes! 
O come ! for thou hast feelings of ruth ; 
Come down from thy home in the skies !” 


The prefaces in which obscure poets — 


introduce or recall themselves to the 
public are an instructive study. Mr. 
Peacock’s is a long eulogy, written by 
some one else, in which lavish biograph- 
ical details are given, and the poet is 
called “the poet laureate of the West” ; 
is said to accomplish “what few of the 
word's living poets are capable of doing, 
and that is this, he frequently rises to 
the sublime;” to be “free from restraint 
of regulation poetry,’ “‘preéminently im- 
aginative’’; and to haye “received fa- 
vorable comments from.a bright galaxy 
of famous stars in the literary firma- 
ment.” This ts followed by an “ Author's 
Preface”’ 


** After the lengthy preface by the able philologist 
Prof. Thomas Danleigh Suplee of New York, I will 
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only add that the success of my former publications 
induces me to issue the present larger volume. This 
edition includes all my earlier poems revised, and a 
variety of new ones, for the first time published.”’ 


Here is another interesting preface: 


‘*The usual apologies of young authors I cannot 

conscientiously make, as no persuasion on the part 
of friends could cause me to print verses in my own 
opinion altogether unworthy the attention of my 
readers ; neither can I honestly express fears that I 
shall not be appreciated, at least as much as I merit, 
by a public by which all my poetic ventures have 
been so kindly received. I am aware that 
my book is not without many defects, due no less to 
unavoidable haste than to lack of experience. 
When my readers are informed that my _ parish con- 
sists of four congregations, their blame may at least 
be mitigated. At the risk of destroying 
some very carefully constructed romance, ingeniously 
wrought out by some of my admirers with almost 
sublime officiousness, I think it just to declare that 
no real persons are described in any of my poems. 


A picture of the young author (as is 
elsewhere indicated, he 1s twenty-three 
years old) is also prefixed to the verses’: 
which are decidedly better than the 
Kansas bard’s, but not in any serious 
sense poetry. There isa narrative poem 
of three cantos, Lelia Lee,’ modeled 
on Locksley Hall. 


O Walhonding, wild and wayward, ruffling on thy 
rugged shore, 

Type of thoughts that overwhelm me, murmuring 
voice of days of yore ! 

By thy pebbled beach I’ve wandered with a maiden 
at my side 

When my heart was filled with music, glad as sings 
thy gleeful tide. 


Through the gates above the world in tearful silence 
fades the day, 

And the shadows, stealing nearer, seem like vam- 
pires round their prey. | 


O the little hands that never now will softly clasp 
my own! 

© the earnest eyes forever from my eager glances 
flown! 

O those lips whose sweet persuasion now invites an- 
other's kiss! 

River, river, thy deep waters ne’er entombed a woe 
like this!” — 

By the Rev. Stokeley Fisher. Amos & 

1888. 


1 Telia Lee. 
Sons: Cambridge, Ohio. 
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Lelia allowed herself to be bullied into 
marrying Peter Phipps for his money. 
Clarence Clare takes this more gently 
than did Amy’s cousin, and though he 
laments through a number of pages, he 
concludes. 


Lelia, Lelia, I forgive you! It was wild to wish you 
ill ; 

Would my life could shield that heart which breaks 
because it loves me still! 


And when she fades away and dies, 
and Peter Phipps goes to an insane asy- 
lum in remorse, Clarence Clare adopts 
Lelia’s little girl, The echo of Tenny- 
son is sometimes quite ingenious, and 
one cannot but think the poem clever, 
especially considering the youth of its 
author. There are no descents to dog- 
verel, such as even much better poets 
trip into sometimes in continued narra- 
tive; the metre (an easy one, however,) 
is well sustained ; and there are lines that 
show a good feeling for nature and some 
thoughtfulness and wisdom, The other 
poems are “To Wilda,“ Adelee,”’ 
“ Essie’s Grave,” Album Verses,’ and 
so on,—simple and honest, occasion- 
ally clever, often entirely unnoticeable. 
None are of any particular value, but 
when speaking of a very young man’s 
work, the critic is compelled to remem- 
ber that neither were any of Byron's in 
‘ Hours of Idleness,” or Tennyson’s in 
* Poems by Two Brothers.” With good 
literary surroundings, serious training of 
himself, and more fréedom. from those 
four congregations, the Rev. Stokely 
l'isher might write something good. On 
the other hand, adolescent verses as val- 
ucless as Hours of Idleness,’’ or ‘ Po- 
ems by Two Brothers are —as a host of 
instances testify—no evidence that a 
youth can ever write any better. 
\Ve quote two more prefaces : 


‘Tt is hard that the poet must choose whether he 
will pitch his key note high and be heard at once, 
‘hough not in harmony with Nature, or tone himself 
‘her still, small voice, and go for 2 time unnoticed. 
‘he path of all true greatness lies through the valley 
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of humility. We shall make our literature lofty by 
stooping. I recall this truth here because, without 
doubt, these unpretending verses will sound flat 
enough if the thought is not pitched to their key ; and 
it is worth while to consider how much more of the 
good, wholesome atmosphere of ordinary life can be 
I would speak to, or 
rather for, my neighbors ;° though I do not think 
those at a clistance need therefore be less pleased to 
read. © happy ranges, and ways under great 
sycamores and through festooning wild grapes, where 
the manzanita startles with its radiance, and the 
heart-leaved climbers look from under the rock; 
where the ebon butterfly sails luxuriously, and the 
full-fed cows lie down by the coffee-tree ; where the 
cottage is neat and the maidens are kind; — why 
should I leave you in the vain search for a more de- 
lightful region? But these things that ye have 
spoken to me I will send forth ; peradventure they 
may find lodgment in the mighty heart of the peo- 
ple.” 


‘* With a very few exceptions the poems in this 
volume were written before my twentieth year. As 


Feel- 


they are, I request the public to accept them. 


_ ing confident that when an author produces produc- 


tions of his pen that were written under the belief 
of his being especially ordained by a superior power 
for such a calling, that they cannot fail to make an 
impression. They were not written for a triviality 
nor to disperse the melancholly [szc] broodings of a 
mind naturally sensitive in the highest degree, but 
composed under a stern conviction of the necessity 
of their being composed. Certainly their 
number may surprise many, but it is not my fault, 
All along I have seen the result resulting from such 
an ambition, and though dwelling amongst circum- 
stances more than detrimental to such a lofty aspir- 
ation, I have never deviated, because I could not. 

My own judgment of these poems has al- 
ready been made. It only remains to see if the 
critical and discerning public can be as impartial as 
commiserate to their immature imperfections and 
their faults. I have often flattered myself with the 
hope that they are not entirely devoid of a little 
genius, which with deeper study and intense appli- 
cation may yet be made to bloom forth a sturdy plant 
in the forest of American Literature, though did I> 
not consider them as a premonition of nobler labors, 


they had never seen the light of public day.” 


These two prefaces are from I ’rses 
of Lalley and Mountain and A New 
Poet; and we have before us also Sea 
Leaves and Verses from the Valley, all 
recent volumes of Californian verse. 


We have quoted these prefaces to show 
how to the author of each his own exper- 
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iment on the seas of literature has 
seemed something serious and excep- 
tional, instead of one among many. A 
man of deeper feelings than those he 
meets around him, of a love for nature 
and meditation, and a disposition to be 
conscious of his own feelings, such as he 
finds response to in the books of the 
poets and not among his fellows, is apt 
to come to feel himself of the one com- 
panionship, and apart from the other. 
Yet these qualities that he finds in him- 
self, this appreciation of nature and of 
poetry, are not enough to make him a 
poet. Thousands of people have them ; 
they are necessary to the mere making 
of an appreciative reader. 

Verses of Valley and Mountain,' espe- 
cially, suggests these reflections. It 1s 
introduced by the former of the two 
prefaces quoted just above, and the clos- 
ing sentences of the pretace illustrate 
its tone of love and appreciation for out- 
door nature. The ideal ot the book is 
excellent, —a Wordsworthian ideal, of 
simple pleasures, homely tenderness, 
and love of nature. 
least, the ideal is not unworthily filled, 
— nature is rendered honestly and sim- 
ply:the nature of the Plumas mountains, 
not of book descriptions. But rendered 
any the better for being in verse? We 
havetosay no. If all that is necessary for 
poetry isa worthy sense of beauty, sim- 
ply expressed, why embroider our simple 
speech with rhymeand metre at all?) By 
adopting these we have admitted that 
something finer, more. uplifted, more 
songlike than speech, befits the more 
rapt thought. Very simple and straight- 
forward verse may have this finer, high- 
er,rapterlanguage. Wordsworth’s Dat- 
fodils’ or Burns’s Mountain Daisy” 
shows that. Now and then Mr. Martin 
touches it. If such stanzas as these 
were frequent, the book would show 
promise indeed : 


of Vallev and Mountain, By Aurelius Martin. 


Oakland: Paciiice Press Publishing Co. 1888 
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Tell the dream? [I fear ’t will fly ; 
Thou musi dream as well as I. 
See the clover’s verdure lave 

In the coolness of the wave; 

See the wild pea’s scarlet blow 
Round the slender willow grow ; 
See the poppy’s golden cup 

Drink its own dew-nectar up ; 

See the bee and butterfly 

With the humming-bird flit by. 


(Juail are shouting through the oats ; 
Orioles dilate their throats; 

Wren and Jinnet in the tree 

Scarce can sing their ecstasy ; 

Scarce the mocking-bird can trill, 
Searce the cicada can shrill 

All its love and loud elation, 

All its pride and exultation 

Life in sound and love in song 

Swell and surge and rush along. 


Morning. 
The dawning’s culminating crow 
(,oes swiftly round from farm to farm, 
Now near, now far, with dying charm, 
The shrillest, last, prolonged alarm, 
That day comes on with silvery glow. 


Lead out the teams, and let them drink ; 
The crows are scattering to the field, 
The larks fly up from nooks concealed, 
Where feed the cows that come to yield 
Their snowy milk to hands of pink. 


And while we plow beneath the oaks, 
Which lift their brows against the sun, 
And drink the streams of light that run 
In golden waves till day is done, 

Hark to the neighboring farmer folks, — 


clear the shout! full the song ! 
Are they not thritled with landscapes fair, 
And flushed with morning light as rare 
As sparkling wine, as free as air ?—— 
This pungent air which flows along 


Irom seas of spice and southern plain 
And on to warm the north to flowers, 
Shaking the dripping willow. bowers 
Until the raindrops fall in showers, 
Though countless brilliants stall remain, 


And warmly o’er.the new-sown grain, 
Profusely by the shrubs and trees, 

And sweetly through the scented peas, 
Kolled on the softly-rippling seas 

Of heaven-sent, vivifying rain. 
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This morning every cloud is gone ; 


They lost themselves in diamond dew, 


Or hastened on to landscapes new, 
And left the balmy deeps of blue 
In stainless purity at dawn. 


Night. 
Since evanescent jewels lay 
On every grass leaf, clear and cold, 


The plow has turned the crumbly mould 


In polished furrows, fold on. fold, 
Through all the greatness of the day ; 


And now the slaty smoke ascends 


From many a plowman’s waiting home ; 


Along the blazing orange dome, 
The crane’s majestic vortex clomb, 
And, where the sunlight upward bends, 


Now catch again the lofty ray, 


Turn out, the purple belt grows high 
Above the almost ghostly peaks ; 

In narrowing tracts of flaming streaks, 
The westward moving splendor wreaks 


Ilis massive glory on the sky. 


Their fragrant warmtlr the fields resign, 


And fades the soft, diffusive rose 
The over-burdened welkin throws 


Below; draws on the twilight’s close, 


Goes out the low-lit western line, 


And darkness rends the sacred veil,— 
The purple, blue, and scarlet screen 
That parts the world’s less hallowed scene 


From night’s most holy and serene 
Magnificence, which maketh pale 


With power and with astonishment 
The over-running springs of morn. 


My eyes lift up astonishment, 


To meet his cloud-shape large and looming, 


Beyond the forest’s savage rent, 


When dawn’s late shadows still are glooming ; 


Or, climbing nigher through the wild, 


As day’s last fragments lose their brightness, 


The neighbor heights, unequal piled, 
Break sharply down, and there, exiled, 


To lonely heavens, the rosy whiteness 


With awe and exaltation clothes 
Old Lassen. 


Pardon, Little Flower. 


O pardon, little flower, 

The fate that’s happened you! 
For looking up the sugar-pine 

I crushed you ere I knew. 
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I once despised the day 

And world of little things, 
Forgetting Feather River 

Gathers up the smallest springs. 


I’il cease to stare at mountains 
While trampling azure bells, 

For wonder lies among their leaves 
As in the ether-wells. 


After the Spring Rain. 


The balmy air is soft, 
But through the skies aloft 
An awful loveliness is melting to the mountains ; 
Whose marble whiteness goes, 
And from their mighty snows 
Burst through thespringing flowers a thousand quick- 
ening fountains. 


The cattle once more graze, 
And through the moistened ways 
They swing their ponderous heads and clip the tender 
grasses ; 
They know no mild surprise 
For azure deeps of skies, 
Or clouds along the distance rolled in sunlit masses. 


The birds they feel it all: 
The sunbeams, as they fall, 
Go to their ardent hearts and wake the clear-toned 
voices, 
And they must sing or die, 
Sing all their ecstasy, 
And all the worla in sympathy with them rejoices. 


If the man that wrote these stanzas, 
and avery few more as good, could learn 
to judge of his own work, to sternly 
prune, train, reject, his verses might 
claim a very kindly and hopeful welcome 
to Californian literature. Nor would 
such homelier stanzas as these be with- 
out their value: 


All over the canons and ridges I see, 

The little red lilies are thick as can be. 

Three flowers, and three in the bud, on a stalk, 

I tind them as over the mountains I walk. 

They live in the sunshine, these dainty wee folks, 

And in the cool shadows of fresh-leaving oaks ; 

They live where the soil is but shallow and hard, 

And the deep mellow loam with their brightness is 
starred ; 

But such light and air is around them, you see, 

They ’re always as pretty as lilies can be. 
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The cliffs are black and steep ; 
The rocks are coarse and brown ; 
They menace up and down 
A hard, repellant frown, 

As if they meant to keep 

Each social thing away 


But softly! What is there, 
That locks of beauty throws 
With touch of falling snows 
Across the face of woes ? 

It is the maiden-hair: 


It roots into a chink, 
Nor minds the stern rebut}; 
It seems to like the rough ¢ 
Old codger of a bluff, — 

It finds an ooze to drink, 


The rock is not so grim. 
Ilow picturesque it looks! 
Ilow natural those crooks ! 
IHlow charming are these nooks; 


I:nwreathed about the rim 


© love, to love is bliss ! 
() gentleness unbought, 
© courtesy for naught, 
© sympathy unsought, 
Behold yourselves in this. 


But what of the possibilities of a poet 
who publishes a book in which the elo- 
quent line 1s constantly killed within the 
same stanza byaclumsy one,the cloquent 
stanza within the same poem, (O  Par- 
don,. Little: Flower,’ which we have 
quoted, is the only) sustained 
throughout up to its own level,) and in 
which most of the writing is like this ? 


Look over the fence, my girl, my girl! 
Look over the fence as if you would come, 
And 1 drink delight till my senses whirl, 
And the morning joys are a perfect sum. 


Sweeter than the breath of even, 
Fairer than the stars above, 
(;entler than the dews of heaven, 


Is.a mother s recious love. 


Why try to name thy nameless charms, 
Thou peerless girl ? 

Why talk of alabaster arms 
And teeth of pearl ? 

lor the light of thy forni is divinity. 
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I almost flew to feed my sight 
Of thy full grace, 

And yet some contrasts in the flight 
I had to trace ; 

For thy beauty has no consanguinity. 


Oh, hear the song: birds, the bright, sunny song-birds, 


Oh, hear the song-birds, warbling in the trees ! 
Oh, hear the song-birds, sweeter than any words, 
Oh, hear the song birds, singing but to please ! 

There runs through the whole volume 
a thread of genuine poctic aspiration, a 
sense of something really to be said; but 
this thing to be said is handled with 
helpless and inefficient perception of the 
needs of poetic expression, with total 
lack of critical discernment between 
what is good and what is worthless. In 
eeneral, the poems of human relation, 
though their sentiment ‘is worthy and 
admirable, are altogether hopeless as 
poetry ; while those that render nature 
and nature’s moods, without moralizing, 
show areal truth, and power, and sensi- 
tiveness, struggling. through confused 
and unequal expression. 

The other preface belongs toa volume 
of San Francisco poetry, which is enti- 
tled, with an audacity that isa-challenge 
to criticisin, Poet.’ Itis tobe said, 
in justice to the English of the pretace, 
that the writer is Italian by birth and 
earliest education. As to the merit of 
these poems, it Is impossible to give any 
very careful opinion, tor the reason that 
their volume is simply overwhelming, 
and no reviewer can be expected to read 
any considerable fraction of them. Writ- 
ten before the author was twenty years 
old, they are twice the quantity of Ten- 
nyson’s total works !—all this printed 
solid, in fine type, on thin paper, to ac- 
commodate the flood of rhyme between 
covers. No human being that is not 
personally attached to the poct will read 
them through. The afHuence, the inde- 
fatigable enjoyment in’ rhyming, the 
eood standards imitated, the general dig- 
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nity and respectability of this boy’s 
verses, so far as we have read them, 
move us to surprise. Shakspere, Milton, 
Keats, Coleridge, Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, —all the standard poets, appear in 
faint but unmistakable echo; there is 
no originality, yet the lavishness of a 
fancy, the unweariedness of a brain, that 
could keep up the echoes so long and 
so well, would seem to mean original 
power of some sort. It must have been 
an endless enjoyment to him; and it 
must have been done with the greatest 
ease and facility, for no boy could have 
read and soaked himself with the stan- 
dard English poets, and outwritten Ten- 
nyson twice over, all in his teens, and 
left himself much time to toil over his 
verses. There is no subject, no style, 
he does not essay. Occasionally his Eng- 
lish stumbles, as in “ He ceasest,” be- 
low,or “ serpentinuous streams.” Some- 
times the echo of the best poetry is 
surprisingly neat ; sometimes he is abso- 
lutely commonplace ; occasionally very 
weak. Whether of all this fertility any- 
thing really original and good will ever 
come, or whether all the power of the 
mind has been drained out in the prod- 
eal, juvenile flow of verse, one waits with 
some wonder tosee. Thus it goes, page 
after page, through all the long list : 


Zine. 
I am Time, 
The king of kings, 
Vast, sublime, 
Are my wings. 


Like a giant 
Do [ reign; 
Self-reliant 

In my domain. 


Gsrief and Glory, 
False and Truth, 
In my story 

Find their ruth, 


ast, 
the Past, 
First born of ‘Time. 
Into mould did I cast 
All things sublime, 
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Hero-men and god-men 
My scepter hath swayed 
Who, now and then, 
Sull crave my aid. 


But I am aging. 

A million years more, 
And death will be waging 
My reign of before. 


Present. 
I am the Present, 
rail, evanescent, 
Now with the man living, 
Now with him not. 
Yet always giving 
Life to each spot. 


Ere long, however, 
Ile ceasest to be! 
While I forever 
Am eternity. 


As a poet gaineth glory when the laurel first he 
wins, 

So the life of man beginneth when his manhood life 
begins. 


As the purple of the sunset, as the crimson of the 
rose, 
Are the clouds that there surround him, fairer none 


can he suppose. 


As the gloominess of midaight, as the autumn-blast- 
ed leaf, 

So his heart can come to sorrow, being withered by 
his grief. 


© let me take your hand, dear, 
() let me take your hand ; 

And you may understand, dear, 
And you may understand 

That I am but Love’s vassal, love, 
And Love, he doth command. 


Verses from the Valley*® is as unpre- 
tentious as possible. The language and 
metre are educated, the verse flows well, 
and while it does not really rise to poetry 
anywhere, it has an air of making slight 
pretence of so doing. ‘There are some 
good translations, mostly the 
French, a long account in genial dog- 
cerel of a yachting and camping trip in 
Florida; and seventy or eighty other 
Oak- 
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poems on all sorts of subjects, and of. 


very unequal merit,—some common- 
place, some weak ; almost all readable. 
Now and then one, or part of one, touch- 
es an excellence that makes the others 
incomprehensible. But for the ques- 
tionable ‘“ Tiara’s harp,” this is worthy 
writing : 


What made the harps that weary wanderers hung 
Up on the willows in the olden time 

sy Babylonian rivers, yet convey 

More thrilling notes and deeper music far 

Than when their many strings were fingered o’er 
And strung?) Or why should all the world and you 
Not hear Tiara’s harp till Silence struck 

Her trembling fingers on its every chord ? 

Who cannot shake the air with words and words, 


And cast them in your ear? But gods have oft 


Not able been to even guard their lips 
From speaking into death their dearest hope. 


Sea, air,’sky, rocks, and earth but children are 
Of this great silent Thought that speaks to you 
Alone, or'me alone, but never speaks 

So you ard I can learn at once the word. 


A man who can do as well as this 
ought'to have done better: ought to have 
chiseled out the superfluous words in 
these lines, evidently there for the me- 
tre,to have discarded much of the some- 
what dilute poem in which they appear, 
and brought the whole nearer to its best 
level. Such books remind one of Rus- 
kin’s saying, that there are few men of 
intelligence and sensibility who cannot 
occasionally in elevated moods strike 
out a poetic thought, and polish it into 
meritorious form, but that this. limited 
ability must not be mistaken for the 
poetic gift. Mr. Goodhue gives no indi- 
cation that he does make any such mis- 
take, or regard himself a poet, farther 
than by the fact of having put his verses 
between covers. 

Sca-Leaves* stands on a different foot- 
ing from any of the books we have thus 
far in this chapter reviewed. Its. por- 
tion of inspiration, small or great, runs 
through the whole. Within her limita- 


1Sea-Leaves. By Camilla K. von-K. Santa Barbara. 
1887. 
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tions, the writer is not simply one who 
has written poems, but a poet. The 
signature has been known in California 
papers for many years; some of the 
poems have been copied from paper to 
paper a good deal. The “Camilla K. von 
K.” of the title-page is known to be Mrs. 
Mary C. F. Hall-Wood, editor of a paper 
of good standing in Southern California. 
The poems would be over any signature 
plainly a woman's. They are very lyr- 
ical, very subjective, full of restless feel- 
ing, and not of a very healthy tone. 
There is a frank egotism about them, 
occasional tenderness and more cyni- 
cism, much power of language, and some 
attractive bits of canon and seaside de- 
scription. Their ideals are not altogether 
gxood ; they seem sometimes to aspire to 
be “poems of passion ;’’—in no_ bad 
sense, but in a sense that implies want 
of emotional simplicity, restraint, and 
good health. But we can better illus- 
trate than comment farther. A few stan- 
zas called “ Dancing Triolets,”’ area quite 
remarkable bit of lyricism: 


Shake the silver fringe of Folly’s bells, 
Dance, undaunted, to the magic chime. 
Dance, as erst the fauns in Grecian dells. 
Shake the silver fringe of*Folly’s bells, 
List the tale of love that laughter tells, 
Webs to trip the wary feet of Time. 
Shake the silver fringe of Folly’s bells, 
Dance,tundaunted, to the magic chime. 


Where's the foolish working world ?. Forget it, 
Dance, and jingle Folly’s silver chime. 
Fast departs the golden day,— O let it! 
Where's the foolish working world? . Forget it. 
H{ere I take the merry dance and set it 
In the mad mosaic of my rhyme. | 
Where ’s the foolish working world? Forget it, 
Dance, and jingle Folly’s silver chime. 


And here is something perhaps more 
characteristic, combining more of. the 
traits of the other poems, than any other 
single one we could select : 


Rhapsoty. 
Give me scarlet for my head, 
Let me shine in royal red 
Once —ah, just tonight. 
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Crown me! it shall fade away 
With the dawning of the day, 
With the faintest light 
Of the sweet-flowered summer morn, 
Though I am a poet born. 


Let my weary fingers hold 
Handfuls of the heart’s-ease gold ; 
~ All bright colors bring — 
Flaming poppies in their cups, 
Lupines, where the wild bee sups, 
Wheat in green of spring ; 
Salvias from the mesa land, 
White stramonium from the sand. 


Open all the windows wide, 
Till the soul be satisfied 
With sea-winds sweeping through — 
Till the brows, too pale and wan 
For such wreath to rest upon, 
Reddening anew, 
Bear their blossoms, tempest-warm, 
Flower of sea and fruit of storm. 


But here is one more that ought to be 
quoted for the fresh, sunny tone, rare 
among these poems : 


August. 
Purple bells begin to chime, 


This is summer’s marching time. 


To the front the squirrels run ; 
Through thick hazes peers the sun. 


Little streamlets hide their heads 
Underneath their sandy beds. * 


Mother quail has led her brood, 
Twittering through the dusky wood. 


I’m a careless summer tramp ; 
Welcome, comrade, to my camp ! 


Welcome : If you care to know 
Where the white quiotes blow, 


Welcome! If you love the stream 
Where the tiger lilies dream. 


Leaving California, we come toa book 
with a good deal of harsh and halting 
verse, yet with a touch of rough power 
and misguided thoughtfulness, — 7%e 
Western Wanderer. Ombra.* The two 
titles are those of two long poems that 
make up the book. The first describes 
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a journey to Colorado, and then farther 
on into the Rockies, which is madea 
running text for socialistic and other 
radical reflections. Churches, marriage, 
love, and all sentiment come in for repro- 
bation, as well as the present industrial 
order, and pure reason alone is revered. 
In a world without sentiment, poetry 
would probably be abolished, but the 
author is not altogether consistent. It 
is not pleasant nor profitable reading; its 
tone is bitter and unhappy, and it is poor 
enough as verse: but it is clear and dl- 
rect in expression, and sometimes quite 
well phrased. Thus: 


~ No more shall man, to fellow man 

The right to life denying, 

Absorb the soil that gives that life, 
All nature’s laws defying. 

No more shall stand an angry God 
With sword of the hereafter ; 

No more look down a pallid Christ 
To check earth’s song and laughter. 


No more shall men in fight for bread, 
To crime and wrong be driven ; 
No more shall charity degrade 
Who takes and who hath given. 


Some other stanzas, however, are very 
halting. The other poem, ‘‘ Ombra,” 
has also a great deal of weak and inflated 
writing, with a certain gloomy dignity 
in its conclusien —in which the defeated 
party ina contest gather together and 
conclude a last feast witha final draught 
from a poisoned bowl, and the morning 
finds all the revelers dead together. 

The author of 7he Prophet? printed 
some years agoa volume of verse called 
‘The Temple of Alanthur,” which had 
elements of merit. The present volume 
has these also, as far as educated lan- 
cuage, some sense of beauty, and famil- 


larity with poetic standards goes. But 
it is worth no one’s reading. It con- 


tains mostly poems of love and philos- 
ophy, —the love of no high order, and 
By Isaac R. Baxley. New York: 
1888. 


2 The Prophet. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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the philosophy couched in hopeless 
Browningese. It is fatuous to imitate 
Browning, for no one will go through 
the effort of translation for the sake 
of smaller reward than he gets from 
the great poet. This is an average exam- 
ple,—some of the poems sink even 
deeper into the inflated obscurity, while 
a few are clear and not unpleasing : 


Absence. 

One stands upon the wayward sands, 

Ilis hollow footing sways and shifts, 
Seaward his eyes — the world expands 

And settles as the sea-cloud drifts : 
Shaken, unstable, sad, profound, 

The seas and shores do swaying spread ; 
Drifting and lifting — ahead, aground, 

Falls the white: spray—wild—-whirling—dead. 


Stand thou in Memory’s changing shades, 
To yearn and anguish ; clear and high 
Rings out a voice — and sinks, evades 
An answer — unpitying passes by : 
Look out thine eyes — thy hands upraised — 
The drift comes in. O sway and turn; 
Sick in the whirling, deceived and crazed, 


For rest — for sight —- yearn thou and yearn. 


There is a certain vague force in this, 
but not enough to justify the writing. 
Occasionally, in the effort at frank viril- 
ity, the verses are more or less repulsive. 

N/oody Moments* is, as a preface ex- 
plains, the work of a blind man, who 
conducts a small paper in New York. 
The verses are unpretentious, metrical 
expressions of ordinary human feclings, 
and have been to the writer a source of 
pleasure and mental relief. More than 
most verse of no especial poetic value, 
they reveal to the reader this subjective 
usctulness in them, and dispose him to 
feel that they have been given print and 
covers as much because their author 
holds themin grateful regard, as in use- 


less quest of fame. Thus: 


My doom was first a crushing stone, 
Beneath which Tin helpless plight - 
Lay on the ground. From my sad moan 
And sight of me Hope took to flight, 
Moody Moments. Edward Doyle. 
New York. 1888. 
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Ran weeping to a darkening glen ; 
Nor came she unto me again. 


O Hope, O gentle, patient Hope, 

Who seest afar, as from a peak, 
When I in gulch or valley grope! 

Be thou with me when, old and weak, 
I totter along; with cheer bend low 
When I fall stiff in the deluging snow. 


We come now to half adozen volumes 
of verse that stand on a higher level than 
any of these we have been noticing, ex- 
cept ‘Sea Leaves”’ ; poems that come,— 
whether simple and unpretentious in 
their mood, or refined, self-conscious 
and subtle, —from an educated poctic 
sense. To the first class, —that of 
simple mood,— belong Aebe/l Rhymes, 
and Poems, Scottish and American. 
Rebel Rhymes* is, like many books of 
verse, written on such a level of fair 
merit as to be harder to review than 
worse poctry. The poems are good 
enough to print; good enough to give 
pleasure ; yet possessed of no very det- 
inite literary characteristics,—a mclo- 
dious little stream of mildly pleasing 
verse. They have some novelty, due to 
their subject. They are pretty thor- 
oughly unreconstructed, yet not in the 
least bitter. ‘There is no battle fire in 
them: rather the resigned sadness of 
the Lost. Cause. It 1s “the dead of 
Dixie,’ the ruined old. plantation, pen- 
sive echoes from happy days before the 
war, 77 memoriam of Jackson, of Ryan, 
and other honored dead... The poems 
are not all on such themes ; there are 
poems of description, poems about the 
pestilence, the wild flowers of Texas, the 
Indian trontier. While there is not a 
word of resentment or hostility, in one 
place alone do we find the note of -rec- 
onciliation : 


No more thro’ all the coming years 
Will they behold the countless spheres, 


Hereford, New 
‘For sale in. San 


By Elizabeth J, 
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Rebel Rhvines. 
York 
by Samuel Carson & Co, 


Putnam's Sons. 
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Hung from abysmal arches high, 

The wondrous watchers of the sky, 

Nor feel the south wind soft and low, 
Where camp-fires once were wont to glow 
Upon the field of honor. 


Peace to the living and the dead, 
Peace for the bloody years now fled. 
A nation proud with armies grand, 
United, they about her stand, — 
Her bold defenders, who will die 

In brotherhood beneath the sky 
Upon her fields of honor. 

And heart to heart and hand to hand, 
When outward foes assail the land, 
‘The world will see these armies vast 
Wipe out the hatred of the past. 
Behold the valiant and the brave, 
Seek then one glory and one grave 
Upon the tield of honor. 


Something fresher, stronger, more 
originalisin Poems: Scottishand Amer- 
tcan'*; another volume of pleasant and 
refined little verses, very readable, not 
very memorable, perhaps, to strangers, 
but verses that triends may well cherish 
and feel proud of. “There are a few 
hymns for the writer's church, a few oc- 
casional poems, all good and suitable, a 
number inspired by affection and friend- 
ship, reminiscences. of Seotland, and 
poems in dialect,—some of these being, 
as Scotch poems. are apt to be, in spite 
of the tradition about Scotchmen and 
jokes, of an excellent cry humor. Fhree 
or four extracts will give the reader the 
trend of the book: 

(,od,-thou art (sod of battles, 
Lord of glory and might ! 
Thou teachest our hands to war 
And our fingers to sght! 
Thou givest Faith for a buckler, 
And Truth for.a sword, 
And strengthenest us with thy strength, 


We praise Thee, O Lord ! 


Not with our fellows we wrestle; 
Nay, tis their battles we fight, 
‘Gainst powers and princes of darkness, 
The hosts of the night 
Poems :-Scottish and .American,. By D. Hen- 


derson, Cushings & Bailey. Baltimore :.1888. 
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They flee— they are routed and scattered 
At light of Thy Word! 

The glory, the glory be Thine! 
We praise Thee, O Lord! 


Oh, for: the Scottish skylark 
In this bright Southern sky, 
‘To thrill my heart with joyous song, 
As in the days gone by! 
And oh! to lie and mark his flight, 
Till, far within the blue, 
A speck, half seen, imagined half, 
His form escapes my view ! 
Oh, for a single skylark, 
To pour like sunlit rain, 
Down all the air a shower of song 
To gladden hill and plain! 
High priest for birds, the skylark takes 
Of all bird-song the best, 
And goes alone, but when he wills, 
Into the Holiest. 


Declined «wt Thanks, 
Ill fash nae mair wi rhyming ware, 
Nor rack my brain for words that clink ; 
Ill burn my quill and to the dell, 
Like Luther ance I ‘ll pitch the ink. 
kor wha wad be a standin’ mark 
kor Fortune’s or for printer's pranks ? 


Or hae his verses adverteesed, 
In Poet's Neuk —‘*declined wi’ thanks!” 


I sang in praise o’ Mysie Hays 
Iler cherry mou’, her winnin’ smile, 
I gied a schedule o’ her charms 
Penned in§a wooer’s warmest style ; 
Tl was fu’ o’ rhymes o° loves and doves, 
And flowers and bowers, and mossy banks— 
But a’ my scripbling gaed for nocht, 
waurthan nocht—"“ declined withanks!” 


My bonnie sang aucht verses lang, 
It costa warl’ thocht and time, 
And twenty sheets, and twa-three pens 
Afore I got it a’ to rhyme. 
Then to the printer aff. I trudged, 
Sax miles— I might hae saved my shanks, 
There’s a’ the notice ere I got, 
Mysie Hays declincd wi’ thanks !” 


Oh had he gied me back my screed, 

Or pitched it in the Balaam box, 
Then nane had waur or wiser been, 

But novo, I’m butt for a’ their jokes ! 
And. Mysie’s waur than a’ the lave — 

I canna bide her quips and cranks— 
She’ ll ne’er accept my hand or heart, 

I ken-my fate — ‘* declined wi’ thanks !” 


204 A Year 

In Richard Edwin Day's Pocms' we 
have another volume difficult to charac- 
terize, a book of good but not striking 
verse. This book and Charles Leonard 
Moore's ook of Day-Dreams*® are of 
the self-conscious and subtle order. 
They are both thoroughly educated in 
language and refined in workmanship, 
weighing the force of words nicely and 
truly. Nor are they meagre in thought, 
things of mere form. Mr. Day’s poems 
are various, at their best, perhaps, when 
lightest and when on simplest subjects, 
as the dandelions and daisies, or a bal- 
lad theme. Thus: 


When the first dandelions took 

On their broad discs the light and dew, 
My heart ran truant like the brook, 

And had its solace where they grew. 


‘T was good again to see them bear 
The lavish glitter of their shields, 

No one can perish but somewhere 
A light is blotted from the fields. 


Ah! ever-blended green and gold, 
That mantle all the summer land, 

I learn how much the heart can hold, 
Hiow very little fills the hand. 


Yet he is capable of an admirable con- 
ceit from time to time: 


A troubadour, I come from desert land, 


And kneeling at the lattice of thine eyne, 
Plead in the sonnet’s fourteen strings divine ; 


and of shells: 


QO fairy citadels of stone, 

Upon whose doubly winding stair, 
Like an uneasy ghost, a moan 

(goes up and down and everywhere. 


Mr. Moore's Look of Day-Dreams is 
a series of one hundred sonnets, each a 
separate part of loosely-connected mus- 
ings that elusively and dreamily drift 


1 Poems. By Richard Edwin Day... New York Cas- 
sel] & Co, 
Company. 

* Book of Day-Dreams. By Charles Leonard Moore. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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over the great subjects of the soul and 
its consciousness of itself and destiny, 
its baffled wanderings through unfath- 
omable mysteries; of sense, and thought, 
and eternity. Nothing but high intelli- 
gence and unusual poetic skill could 
carry the reader through these vague 
regions without utterly losing him in- 
obscurity ; and as it is, few will care to 
read the book: But toa man of subtle 
and daring thought and sensitive moods, 
the sonnets will be attractive and mov- 
ing to read alone in his own leisurely 
and pensive moods. They are not noble 
writing: they speak of a spirit baffled 
without anguish, conquered without 
struggle ; not from weakness, but from a 
passive surrender to the powers without 
and within itself, recognizing them as 
omnipotent, — unresistent and yet un- 
cowed in their current. It is a curious 
book, — not inspiring, not comforting, 
not pathetic, yet human and moving. 
Perhaps these two sonnets, the first, 
and one near the last, cover as much of 
the range of the meditations we must 
try to quote here: | 


Naked December have I curtained out, 
Its cobweb branches crossing the cold sky ; — 
Dead am I to the hurrying flakes about, 
Dead, and close-tombed in Eastern luxury : 
But not the fire’s rich rapture in itself, 
The carpet’s glow, the painted air above, 
The gleam of rich-clad volumes from the shelf, 
The stained chessman or yon shadowy glove, 
The mantel’s romance of bronze-mailed knights, 
‘The sometime showing fresco pastoral, 
The curtains closing me with these delights 
Deep, deep, unfathomably out of call, 
Not these, but dreams and reveries allowed 
Make me oer all .Time’s empty triumphs 
proud, 


Courage, the whole sole virtue that I bear 
Through my long voyage and continuance ; 
Courage, the rebel that would claim or share 

The kingdom aimed at both by Fate and Chance, 
Courage still keeps my soul. ‘The days dismissed, 
Pass noiseless by me that were noisy once, 
The-central flame of all fades like a mist, 

At its last ebb the tide of nature runs, 

And the great world of dream, built in the mind, 
Based beyond ruin by time’s ebb and flow, 
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A citadel within the deaf and blind, 
Loosens its sure foundations, and does go. 
Still courage keeps my soul. Though baffled, 
this 
Broods like an eagle o’er the blank abyss. 


Yet they lose in force and intelligibil- 
ity, taken from the context. The book 
should be read at a sitting. 

In Coates Kinney we first come toa 
name found in standard lists of authors ; 
but we venture to say that few of our 
readers will be able to identify it. In 
fact, though for a number of years Mr. 
Kinney’s poems have been drifting 
through journals, he is one of the “one- 
poem. poets,’’—known by single 
lyric, “Rain on the Roof.” This haunt- 
ing little melody is dated 1849, but has 
far back in its forty years passed from 
the uncertain life of a newspaper favor- 
ite to the pages of anthologies, reading 
books, and speakers, and now, for the 
first time, appears with the other poems 
of the same author. It is open, doubt- 


less, to criticisms from a high art point 


of view, but none the less it has an en- 
during and moving charm, and he must 
be a fastidious critic that can read it 
without hearing the rain on the shingles, 
and thrilling to the mood of the poem. 
Like other one-poem poets, Mr. Kinney 
has written other good things which no- 
body seems to know about. The pres- 
ent volume opens with an argument be- 
tween Pessim and Optim: 

This, this is life. Is life, then, worth the living ? 
This plotting for his freedom by the slave ! 
This agony of loving and forgiving ! 

This effort of the coward to be brave! 


Our freedom ! We are sin-scourged into being, 
And ills of birth enslave us all our days ; 

No chance of flying, and no way of fleeing. 
Until the last chance and the end of ways. 


This awful riddle, wherewith we have struggled 
Since the dim dawn of human consciousness, 
With whatsoever dread words we have juggled, 
Ptah, Zeus, Jove, God ! — we fail, we fail to guess. 


1 [.vrics of .the Ideal and the Real. By Coates Kin- 
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Is Buddha known to denizens of Saturn ? 
Is Jesus preached upon the Jovian moons ? 
And what are gods of any earthly pattern 


To far spheres drifting in the Force-monsoons ? 


And, howsoever gravitation labors, 

It lets a million suns from vision slip ; 

While the*ten million world-groups are not neighbors 
Even by light’s fine far swift fellowship. 


Ilow these immensities dwarf and obscure us ! 
What, what are we amid such scenes as these ? 
Our earth unguessed in planets of Arcturus, 
Undreamed in orbs around the Pleiades ! 


By such infinitudes of distance bounded 

(These chasms of darkness that no light can leap), 
We seem a dream with glooms of sleep surrounded,— 
‘Our little life is rounded with a sleep.’ 


Witha joyous change of meter, Optim 
responds, in a strain no less high : 


Ay we are dreamed ; and if ever the Dreamer 
Wake from the sleep to remember the dream, 
We of His waking shall thrill in the tremor, 

Dawn with His memory, mingle and stream. 


ID)reamed forth of matter and force interblended 
(Storm drifts of matter and torrents of force) 
Cyclones of flame, globed, exploded, and rended — 
Wide wild beginnings of time’s endless course; 


Dreamed out of chaos the suns in the spaces, 
Dreamed down the suns to their white molten cores, 
Dreamed off the worlds in their systemal places, 
Over them dreaming the continent floors 


Out of their pulps of fire, — dreaming the oceans 
Out of the rain from their heavens of steam, 

And of their mad elemental commotions 
Moulding the motions of life in His dream ; 


Ireaming the marvelous atoms together. 
Into the miracles, feeling and thought, 
Hlitching with matter’s mysterious tether 
Selfhoods of sense to insensible naught ; 


]Dreaming the span of the measureless chasm 
Yawning between the alive and the dead, 
Wonder of dreams in the organless plasm, 
Crawling to. soul from the sea’s oozy bed. 


Here from this dream shall He start into waking — 
ldream of the universe waking in Me, 

Me as.a shore where the great billows breaking 
Leap out of silence in sounds of the sea! 


. . . . . 


All delights and all doles —— 
Thought, passion, and strife, 
Are the Infinite Soul’s | 

Large living of life. 


The argument goes on with rapid 
stanza after stanza, fascinating both as 
poetry and philosophy, tempting us to 
quote far beyond our limits. 


Lord of life and of death 
Hlave mercy on me! 

Cry that squanders the breath 
On storm, night, and sea. 


Cry for God’s mercy where, 
In maniac bout 

With the powers of the air, 
The great waters shout ! 


What zs better or worse, 
Where all only seems ?. 

What is blessing or curse, 
In drama of dreams ? 


What is saintship or sin ? 
To climb or to fall, — 

Or to lose or to win? 
The One lives it all. 


But redemption fo come! 
What boots that to thee 

Thou for eons then dumb, 
Deaf, dead soul of me? 


What is this we have dreamed ? 
Whereto have we raved ? 

When the world is redeemed 
Shall my soul be saved? 


And finally Optim : 


We are writ as in books 
By hands from fhe skies, 

And ghost-ancestry looks 
Oft out of our eyes. 


These are half resurrections 
Of souls that are gone — 

Dim and fitful projections 
Of that coming dawn — 


Of all consciousness, when 
In Man there shall stand 

The whole lives of past men, 
So livingly scanned, 
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So remembered, so real, 
So self-substantive, 

That, no longer ideal, 
They truly shall live. 


And if far future man 
Remember so me, 
From the hour I began 
Till ceasing to be— 
So revive me, so live me, 
So breathe my soul’s breath—- 
What is that but to give me 
Sure triumph o’er death ? 


© immortal my soul ! 
To live and to know 

And flow on with the whole 
Divine Being’s flow! 


O my soul! from the dark 
Wherein flesh is born, 
Soar and sing like the lark ! 


For here is the morn ! 

Whatever one may think of the satis- 
factoriness of a philosophy that leaves 
the childless unprovided for in the di- 
vine scheme, it is interesting as a theory, 
and the poetry in which it is embodied 
is noble in mood and word. 

One stanza from another poem we 
must quote before turning to. other 
books : 


But I came back to life and endured it ; 
I said, [will bear my breath : 

Surely | should bear love and remembrance, 
Since she has borne love and ceath. 


Frederick H. Hedge, a venerablename 
in other fields, is also not unknown to 
poetry; and a little volume? of transla- 
tions and original poems, chiefly hymns, 
is worthy its author's reputation. The 
thoughts and the language are full of a 
sort of dignified vigor that we call “old 
school,” which yet has nothing about it 
that seems belated or out of touch with 
the present. The translations are all 
from the German, mainly from Goethe. 


1 Metrical Translations and Poems. By F. H. Hedge 
and Annis lee Wister.. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 1888, For sale in San Francisco. by Samuel Carson 
& Co, 
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They are good, and if one in reading the 
Prologue in Heaven, from Faust, has to 
say “ Bayard Taylor's was better,” or to 
remember Longfellow to the disadvan- 
tage of this translation of Uhland’s The 
Castle by the Sea, or to feel that the 
excellent rendering of Luther’s hymn 
falls short of the rugged vigor of Car- 
lyle’s, still he realizes that the sympa- 
thetic reader of German poetry cannot 
well resist trying his hand at these 
alluring poems, —not expecting to 1m- 
prove on former versions, but seeking 
rather the pleasure of the work. 

A couple of stanzas from Luther's 
hymn will illustrate the translations : 


A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing. 
Our helper Tle, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing ; 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work us woe ; 

Hlis craft and power are great, 

And armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal. 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing, 

Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing. 

Dost ask who that may be ? 

Christ Jesus, it is He, 

Lord Sabaoth his name, 

From age to age the same, 
And he must win the battle. 


Very interesting, as well, is the mod- 
est array of original verse, —two anni- 
versary poems to the class of ‘25, two 
meditative poems, and half a dozen de- 
votional ones; this as characteristic as 
any : 


E Profundis, 


Beneath thy hammer, Lord, I Tie 
With contrite spirit prone ; 

Oh, mould me till to sense I die, 
And live to thee alone. 


With frequent disappointments sore 
And many a bitter pain, ~ 

Thou laborest at my being’s core 
Till I be formed again, 


Smite, Lord! Thine hammer’s needful wound 
My baffled hopes confess, 

Thine anvil is the sense profound 
Of mine own nothingness. 


Smite! till from all its idols free, 
And filled with love divine, 

My heart shall know no good but Thee, 
And have no will but Thine. 


A number of translations from the 
German by Annis Lee Wister are bound 
in the same volume. These are refined 
and careful, and do not lack poetic sense, 
but have not the strength of Dr. Hedge’s; 
they seem, too, to be less literal and less 
true in the spirit of the rendering. 
They are not so largely of well-known 
poems, nor from as eminent poets: Riick- 
ert, Sturm, Lenau, Chamisso, Kerner, 
Freiligrath, and perhaps twenty more, 
less famous than these, fill most of the 
space, and the three or four from Uhland 
and Heine are not familiar ones. This 
little ““Song of Winter” from Ritter- 
haus is one of about the average merit ; 
half a dozen are decidedly better : 


Around the tree now leafless, bare, 

The cunning ivy wreaths are twining. 
They whisper dreams of springtide fair, 
When health may come to all now pining. 
Ah, will it come, that springtide fair, 
Once more the tree in verdure wreathing ? 
My heart’s the tree, all leafless, bare, 
The ivy in my songs is breathing. 


Finally, before we can leave this re- 
view of the year’s verse, we must note 
two blank verse dramas. One? is by a 
poet whose pen-name, ‘‘ Paul Hermes,” 
has been for some years noticed in the 
magazines by people who look for quiet 
verse with some weight of thought anda 
strain of individuality ; the other claims 
attention through the warm endorse- 
ment of Lawrence Barrett, who writes 
a preface, in which he says he had much 
desired to add the drama to his reper- 
toire. Why he could not do so, he does 


1The Viking. By E.A. Barron, Chicago: A.C. Me- 
(lurg, 1888. For sale in San Francisco by the Ban- 
croft Company. 
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not explain : but the reader can see what 
pleased him in it. It strikes us as rath- 
er a stage play than a reading play. It 
is Well written, with noble situations and 
fair but never really high poetic merits. 
One can see at every point how well 
this or that would tell on the stage: and 
the novelty of the subject —the title is 
The | vking, and the characters are the 
warriors and maidens of pagan Norway 


— would make it the more effective. Its 
regular movement, close connection 


throughout, and want of any passages of 
striking poetry, make quotation ineffect- 
ive: a few lines will serve to give some 
idea of its general style of wording, 
but scarcely more : 


HAFTHOR.—And do you, Fenja, counsel me to play 
The coward’s part, to hide a craven head 
That feared to brook the frown it raised ? 
I think the mighty gods live not in stone 
More than in man, and find their best delights 


No, girl. 


In valiant doings and in loyal hearts. 

Great Odin’s self, before he was a god, 
Performed a hero’s work, and so became 

The chief divinity of fearless men. 

Iie would not pardon me afraid, nor yet 

Would you esteem me trembling for my life. 
Though bound to you by every tender tie, 
New-pledged to you with every healthful throb, 
My heart beats more for honor than for love, 


And follows duty though she leads to death ! 
The other drama, //esperv,)is not equal 
to the expectations some of the author's 


work had raised. Its theory is that the 
nineteenth century and American life 


constitute a stage for the exercise 
ot the nobler and. more dramatic 


passions as truly as the past of other 
lands. The theory is doubtless true, 
and important: but whether the Shaks- 
perian blank verse can well be used for 
1588, 
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By W. Thayer. 
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the chat of our streets without raising 
incongruous images Is another question. 
It would not fit the verse, for instance, 
to have the heroine address her lover as 
Mr. Hesper, but when she calls him 
“ Hesper’”’ ina New York drawing room 
in 1860, it does not seem quite suitable, 
either. Wedo not believe these small 
difficulties of congruity are hopeless ob- 
stacles to serious modern drama: but 
few people can manage them. There is 
so much educated and high-minded in 
Mr. Thayer's work, that we dislike to say 
Hesperis inflated and ineffective ; but it 
is only by virtueof something thoroughly 
honest and worthy in intent that it falls 
short of deserving the adjectives. Ralph 
Hesper decries bitterly at great length, 
but without much novelty, and with no 
disposition to do anything about it, the 
hollowness of modern life, until he falls 
worthiiy in love, and soon thereafter 
volunteers for the war, where he is killed 
in taking a redoubt. There is a con- 
ventional villain, and altogether little 
originality. It is all about as good as 
this: 


BLACKMAR. —I have no fondness for the masses ; 
still, 
I make allowance for our country’s youth. 


HresreER.-—Our youth ! the trite and false excuse ! 


We «late 

From Runnymede, and all the Past 1s ours 
To counsel and instruct. Nations ere this 
Have in the compass of a single age 
Wrought deeds that shine forever. 
Their novel engines and their tricks of trade 
We seek them, but to know their wisdom, art, 
And those best beacons to our own success, 
The great achievements of superior men. 


Not to learn 


Judaea, Athens, do our thinking still; 


And were all Britain rotting in her grave 
Shakespeare has cut an epitaph to make 
Her fame immortal. 


| 
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As one having to take a bitter dose 
swallows it before a meal, so that the bad 
taste may be sooner forgotten, we put at 
the beginning of this article a transla- 
tion, wretchedly done and wretchedly 
printed, of Daudet’s L’/mmortel’. The 
intention of the book is to cast ridicule 
on the French Academy, and it is largely 
spent in narrating intrigues to secure 
entrance to that famous corporation. 
That the story succeeds in its purpose 
is only too certain, notwithstanding the 
fact that its motive is plainly a spiteful 
envy. But it does more than this ; it de- 
erades French society and civilization 
in the mind of every reader and, worse 
yet, weakens his taith in human nature 
unless he is of moral fibre strong enough 
toreject the whole thought of the author. 
And the tact that Daudet is not rejected 
by the French people, that this book has 
had a sale of more than half a million 
copies In the original, is the saddest com- 
mentary on French life. Polished, bril- 
liant,of course these menand women are, 
but within so full of selfishness and. all 
uncleanness, so steeped in envy, hatred, 
and malice, so unable to understand ¢en- 


crosity and innocence, save as a laugh- 


abic rusticity, (nay, even the rustics are 
but swine and. turn their lord’s funeral 
fcastintoa drunken orgy, )that the whole 
picture is loathsome. Hugo shows us Pa- 
risian life, and we discriminate between 
eood and evil; Daudet makes no chance 
tor such discrimination, and we despise 
the civilization so described, and the man 
that can sodescribe it. Surely itis a bit- 
ter draught, and not of the sort of bitter 
that acts as.a tonic. 

The translation having been disposed 
of, the next mention Is of a reprint of a 

1One of the Forty (L'Jmmortel), Alphonse Daudet, 


“New York and 
1888, 


Translated by Remington. Bramwell. 
St, Louis: 
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very slender Christmas story of ‘71°, now 
reproduced on the impulse of a success- 
ful travesty by the same author. It 
amuses vaguely, and perhaps no more is 
expected of it. 

The work of Amanda Douglas has 
been characterized in these pages more 
than once, for her nevels number eigh- 
teen, with A Adam and kve’, 
the latest issue, This addition, however, 
does not change the verdict before ren- 
dered. The work is respectable, good, 
practical, something in the line of E. P. 
Roe’s, with his mild dash of the sensa- 
tional left out. Beyond this, into the first 
erade of qualities it does not reach. The 
story is of a brother and sister that go 
toa country town “within an hour of 
New York,” where the brother has an 
appointment as station-mas‘ with a 
salary of forty-five dollars a month. 
There they set up housekeeping in two 
rooms over the station ; and what witha 
small sum to start on and the utmost 
industry and economy, all crowned by 
unvarying good fortune, they in a few 
years accumulate a competence and re- 
vivily the dead-and-alive community. 
The household expenses, the expert- 
ments with chickens, fruit, and flowers, 
and all such matters, are given with all 
the figures. Of course, no one can say 
that the same sort of people could not 
repeat these experiences, but even so, 
the chances would be enormously against 
it; for even aslight illness or the failure 
of any of the branches of the enterprise 
would be disastrous. But it makes pleas- 
ant reading of the unintellectual sort, and 
there are rather bright conversations and 

2Cross. Purposes. By ‘T. ©. DeLeon. Mobile: The 
(iossip Printing Co, 1888. kor sale in San Francisco 
by John W. Roberts & Co. 
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some pretty domestic pictures through 
the book. 
The modern detective story requires 


-a shade more of thought in the reader 


than the tale of domestic economy. Not 
too alert a mind, for then the flaws are 
seen, and the reader loses the sense of 
mild wonder at the superhuman pene- 
tration of the detective, which is sup- 
posed to be the desired frame of mind. 
Miss Green's work is of the best grade 
of detective stories, best in the sense of 
freedom from all vulgarity, and of pos- 
sessing a fair measure of life-likeness. 
Behind Closed Doors,’ the volume in 
hand, isa tale of a mysterious murder or 
suicide, wherein the mystification is well 
kept up, though the reader can guess 
something of the solution before it is 
intended. Flaws in it there are, suchas 
the rescue in the river. A man falls 
into a river from a balcony. Another 
man shut in a room hears him fall, runs 
to a side window, opens it, jumps into 
deep snow beneath, flounders to the river 
bank, and seeine the unfortunate’s hat 
on the water, throws himselt in to the 
rescue. Havine secured ahold on the 
drowning man, he tries In vain to swim 
to shore with him, and failing manages 
to get him under the balcony he tell 


from, where he catches a hanging boat. 


The weather is so cold that the snow is 
powdery, impossible to walk on without 
snow-shoes, and men are in danger of 
freezing to death; but there is no men- 
tion of ice on the river, as there surely 
must have been in such cold weather 


unless inaswitt current, — indeed it had 


been spoken of as a “rapid and turbu- 
lent stream,’ —in which case the man 
would have been carried far beyond the 
house in the time required for the chain 
of events between the fall and the res- 
cue, This isasmall oversight, but Miss 
Green is generally so acute in her work 
that such a slip is not common with her. 


1 Behind Closed Doors. By Anna Katharine Green, 
New York and london= Putnam’s Sons, 1888, 
bor sale in-San brancisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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“Mr. Gryce’”’ would not believe her if 
she told him sucha yarn. But let us not 
quarrel with such work; for if people 
will read detective stories, let them by 
all means read Anne Katherine Green's. 

Of the storits written by the man that 
has a bee in his bonnet, and is intent on 
making the world hear the buzz, there 
are two to be considered now, Ilex 
Age Grows Young*and The Peckster Pro- 
Jfessorship®. Mr. Kirk's kink is the pos- 
sibility of physical immortality. He de- 
nies the conclusion that because all men 
have died all men must die. He calls in 
testimony the point in geologic time when 
the first reptile tried to fly. Before that 


time all life had swum or crawled, but it 


did not follow that flying was impossible. 
He lays down the method of attaining 
immortality, a four-fold) path, opening 
with the postulate that to attain ever- 
lasting life a man must believe it possi- 
ble. But we fear that on this hard say- 
ing humanity will stumble for a long 
time to come, and that Mr. Kirk and all 
of us will go the way of all flesh. The 
story is so subservient to the didactic 
purpose that but little is to be said for 
it. The hero is Kirk moralizing, the 
heroine a nebula, and the other charac- 
ters are lay figures. In just one place 
does the light of reality shine brightly, 
and that is ina brief description of the 
famous Pickett charge at Gettysburg. 
At any rate, the book is certain to do 
no harm, for the desire for life and the 
means toward that end that Mr. Kirk 
lays down are in themselves not only 
harmless but entirely beneficial. 

Of the harmlessness of Mr. Quincy's 
book there is more room for doubt. His 
thesis is that physical scientists are of 
necessity not the persons best fitted to 
carry on metaphysical, or rather psychi- 
cal, research. And he would therefore 

“When Age Grows Young... By Hyland C. Kirk. New 
York : Charles T. Dillngham. 1888. For in San 
l'rancisco by Strickland & Co, 
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put but little confidence in the results of 
such investigations as that of the Sey- 
bert Commission. He takes a professor 
of osteology, and carries him through all 
the stages till he becomes so much of an 


- adept in matters spiritual that he teaches 


his wife how toproject her astral through 
future time, so that she sees and reports 
a scene that is to happen a hundred 
years hence. By the way, would it not 
be a more satisfactory test to choose a 
time of say one year nence, so that it 
would be possible to ‘wait and see”’ 
how it turns out? But no religion, it 
has been said, could survive its.own ab- 
solute demonstration, and the spiritual- 
ists seem little likely to incur this danger. 
Nobody that is not imbued with such 
teachings will find much edification in 
the book; those that are will find it de- 
hiehtful. 

Of Mary Hallock Foote's John Lode- 
win's Testimony’, a revicw has already 
been given, (June, 1886,) but it is pleas- 
ant to find it among the issues of Tick- 
nor’s paper series ; for a second reading 
confirms the favorable opinion’ before 
expressed, that there is in this book an 
artistic sense of proportion and a real 
though unassuming merit, not often 
found in like degree in books of Western 
life. It is creditable to publisher and 
public that it should be reprinted. 

To be compared with Mrs. Foote’s 
work, since it also is.a story of ,modern 
Western mining, is not fortunate tor Mr. 
A. P. Reeder’s first venture in the fields 


of fiction?; first, it is taken for granted, 


from the internal evidence of the work 
itself, and in the absence of external 
evidence to the contrary. For there is 
lacking in it that sense of poise and re- 


straint, of mastery of materials, that isa 


marked quality in Lodewtn. The 
reader is confused among Nellic, and 
Nettie, and Nita, to say nothing of Ma- 


l John Bodewin's Testimony. By Mary Hallock Foote, 
Picknor & Co. Boston: 1888, 
By A. P. Reeder’. San 
1888. 
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bel and Lois. There seems to be too 
much in the book, and the two plots, it 
plots they may be called, sway apart so 
far that they should have been, and real- 
ly are, two stories. It seems like wan- 
ton cruelty to set a woman falling down 
stairs on page 119, and not to let her 
reach the foot till page 256. Altogether, 
Mr. Reeder has been tooambitious. Far 
better tor his literary style, far better 
for the patient public, had he contented 
himself for a time with the limits of the 
short story. Now, it is to be feared, the 
reception of Avound the Golden Deep 
will not encourage him to persevere, 
and there is room fora faith that he 
might have grown into valuable work. 
In the Roberts “ Handy Library,” a 
collection that is to be praised for its 
contents and tor its pretty make-up with 
its red covers, comes another story that 
deals largely with California life. The 
scene of Counter Currents® is mainly 
“Sant’ Ysidora,”’ which can hardly be 
other than Santa Barbara, and the char- 
acters a group of Eastern people climate 
secking. In the course of the story 
there 1s a camping trip, and afterward 
the scene shifts to the Middle West, and 
again to a rough railroad town in one of 
the territories. So much for the set- 
ting, which is improved in many good 
descriptive passages. The interest, how- 
ever, Is not mainly in these things, but 
in the study of character development. 
Fletcher is the young man for whom 
everything in lite has been made too 
easy, and who chafes at the kindly-meant 
leading strings of tortune, and is not 
happy till he breaks away from them to 
work out his own salvation. Elinor is 
the young woman of a similar tempera- 
ment, inthe uncomfortable stage at first, 
and the development of these two into 
their full stature of noble manhood and 
womanhood 1s the theme of the book. 
Rather a Sunday School book and hack- 


3 Counter Currents,: By the Author of ‘‘Justina.” Bos- 
ton: 1388, 
by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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neyed theme it seems when so stated, 
and yet the thought that it is does not 
occur as the book is read, so much is the 
interest roused in the well-drawn char- 
acters and the bright and characteristic 
conversation. On the contrary, there 1s 
a decidedly fresh and vigorous tone at 
times, life seems better worth living, and 
noble activity more the only reasonable 
way of living., 

One scene is specially worth quoting 
for its probability. The camping party 
has come to a “literary and social enter- 
tainment,” at the church ina small vil- 
lage near which they chance to pitch 
their tents. 


‘* And here are the Chinese!” said Elinor. ‘* See 
how neat and orderly they are, — perfect models of 
decorum. I wonder what they think of it all.” 
From the time of the opening of the door, one 
after another of these aliens had made his way in, 
paying his ‘‘two bits” at the treasurer's table; and 
proceeding quietly to the place reserved for his na- 
tionality at one side of the stage.” There were ten 
or twelve of them now, constituting the entire Chi- 
nese population of the town. They watched the pro- 


ceedings with that characteristic expressionlessness 


which is at the same time clearly not dullness nor | 


want of observation. They saw not so much with 


those twinkling eyes, it would seem, as with some 
concealed back of them... And: what were 
their inferences 2 Elinor wondered. 

the company in. general 
No 


spoke to them. although after the cessation of the 


sense 


It. was noticeable that 


looked with cold) glances on these men. one 


literary part of the programme the ainenities of the 
social part began, and there was a general movement 
and buzz.of conversation, When the ice-cream and 
cake had been circulating for some time, a whisper 
passed along the row of Chinese, coins were extract- 
ed from the capacious sleeves, and passed to one of 
the party, who, after scrupulously counting the sum 
received, quietly rose and went to the stout. person 
in white who presided at the receipt of custom. 
“Twelve plates of ice-cream, if you please, he said 
in his careful English, and he laid the money on the 
table and walked hack to has seat. 
Sirls,” the person, 
making change and bandying pleasantries with. all 


said stout breathless from 
who came near, ‘‘theres them Chinamen, — they 
want ‘smice-cream— lemmesee, forty cents, —you 
want two nickels back, Mis Jones.” 

A few minutes later her eve fell on the little pile 
of the Mongols’ money, which she had instinctively 
refrained from sweeping into her ctrawer till the order 
was executed. Look’ ere, girls, she said, you, 
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any of you, carried that ice-cream to the Chinamen ?”’ 
**7 ain't going to carry ‘em ice-cream,”’ an- 
nounced a be-ribboned young woman ina pink cam- 
bric cap. 

‘Nor I, either,” said another, hurrying past. 

“We're too busy. We've got enough to do 
waiting on white folks.” 

‘Well, here's their money,” said the cashier. in 
doubtful and discouraged accents. 

* There ain't no ice-cream to spare for c’lestials,” 
called out the man who was ladling out that dainty. 
«T's running low. Give ‘em some lemonade.” 

There was a titteramong the fluttering waitresses. 
‘*They ain't no business coming here, anyway. We 
don't want ”em.” 

‘Well, here’s their money,” reiterated the stout 
person. ‘ 

** Rake it-in, Bess. It’s all for the cause,” cried 
another passing damsel, who, it is to be hoped, had 
not come to a full understanding of the case. 

‘Well, here comes Mr. Parley. | Le’s ask. him,” 
sighed the cashwoman, turning to make change for 
someboly else. 

Mr. Parley approached, scattering blandishments 
as he came, and by snatches was made cognizant of 
the circumstances. Mr. Parley was the pastor-elect 
of the little church, who had himself from the puipit 
extended a general invitation to this entertainment, 
and with his own hands posted on the fences the 
placards urging in gigantic characters, ‘* Come one. 
Come all.” 

“Tt ‘s awkward,” said this gentleman, ‘ very awk- 
ward. wish they had n’t come. In the present 
state of feeling, —and Mr. Byers and Mr, Sellers, 
our most liberal supporters, SO opposed to them, — 
may I[ treat you to a 
plate of ice-cream ? I ‘li be 
back in afew minutes, and then TI ll consider your 


ah, good evening, Mrs. Dyers : 
Presently, Miss Bessie 


problem, Our friends can wait a little.” 


Our Phil and Other Storics is a re- 
publication of three stories printed in 
the “ Atlantic” about fifteen years ago, 
with the signature, known throuch other 
works. as well, “Olive. A. Wadsworth.” 
This, it is now made known, was the 
pen name of Katharine Floyd Dana, who’ 
died in April, 1886, and it was an expan- 
sion, for better concealment, of an earlier 
signature, A. W.,” which stood for 
Only a Woman. The stories are pic- 
tures of negro life onthe Maryland West 
Shore, a lite full of the quaint and_ pic- 
turesque, and when viewed with sympa- 

LOur Phil and Other Stories. By Katharine Floyd 
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thetic eyes, full also of pathos and deep 
human feeling. And.in this book the 
colored people are viewed with sympa- 
thetic eyes, and more than that, taken 
into a womanly heart, and their stories 
told so brightly and well that the reader 
warms toward the writer and the people 
she telis about. The close and kindly 
relations between the negroes and the 
‘quality’ show slavery in its best light, 
and though thetime of the leading story 
is in the midst of the war, there is not 
one lurking word of bitterness toward 
either party in the struggle that disrupt- 
ed the old lifé that the author knew and 
loved. 

These stories as originally published 
were among the first of that striking 
eroup of studies, the new literature of 
the South, — forerunners of Harris and 
Page, if scarcely of Cable, whose sub- 
jects and manner are different. South- 
ern people read these books for the 
kindly remembrances they call up of the 
old time, not wishing to bring it back, 
but glad to remember it in a tender 
light. Northern people read them for 
the new knowledge they give of what 
had been, but for the only partially com- 
prehending ‘reports of sojourners, an 
unknown life. ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
and years later “ A Fool’s Errand” gave 
to most Northerners their only ideas of 
Southern character and ways, until this 
sudden uprising of an indigenous liter- 
ature. Itis easy now for every young 
Southerner to see in what direction. lies 
the road to literary success, but to find 
it when Our PAz/ was written took the 
discernment of original power. From 
the political side, one cannot ~but feel 
that the reading of such books must lead 
to a truer understanding between. the 
sections of our country, and make the 
doubtful Northerner more willing to 
trust the future of the negro to these 
white people who take so true an inter- 
est in. their old dependents, and know 
the conditions so much ‘better than poli- 
ticians at a distance. In the hght of 
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such a spirit as is revealed in Our Phi/, 
it seems as if it must have been possible 
to have settled the slavery question in 
the old days by fair measures, agreed to 
by the best Southern. sentiment, as 
slaves have been emancipated in other 
countries, had not the fire-eater in the 
South and the enthusiast of the North 
precipitated the conflict. Ah! the pity 
of it. This may be a serious conclusion 
to come from so light a book, and yet it 
is one toward which the reading of the 
literature of the “* New South "seems in- 
evitably to carry people. 

It remains to speak of the illustrations 
by Ek. W. Kemble; they are admirable 
sketches in pen and ink, in few lines, 
but full of individuality, even down to 
the darky baby that figures as a tail- 
piece, and the portrait of the “hawg” 
that never grunted at “the quality.” 

In 7he cys’, Mr. Kirkland returns 
to the characters of his former book 
“Zury, noticed in these pages in Au- 
cust, 1887, and there is a hint in the 
story that other books in the same series 
may be expected. The life here drawn 
has taken some’ steps in civilization be- 
yond the pioneer days of thethirties and 


forties in the [llinois farming commu- 


nity ; forthe railroad hascome and towns 
are rising, and there is hint-of the com- 
ing greatness of Chicago. But. in its 
essence there is but little difference ; it 
is still the extremely provincial lite of the 
fresh water community, sunk in Philis- 
tinism, out of touch with all the world, 
and flat as its prairies, yet capable of 
producing strong and able men, whose 
rugeed virtues and familiarity with over- 
coming obstacles saved the Union inthe 
days when a great idea moved the whole 
land, and even the prairies felt the com- 
mon impulse. This life Mr. Kirkland 
chooses tor his study, and with his choice 
there is no reason to quarrel. Pleasing 


he does not. make it,—that would re- 


‘The MecVevs. Joseph Kirkland. Boston and 
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quire a false coloring of his picture,—but 


it is certainly interesting as a study of | 


thegreat shaping forces, albeit somewhat 
in the rough, that make an American 
commonwealth. As such it is full of 
hope for the tuture. 

We speak of Mr. Kirkland’s picture as 
if it were the reality itself, and his hon- 
esty and carefulness in his work show 
plainly for themselves. It is work that 
was worth doing, and is well done. The 
same careful avoidance ot anything that 
could seem sensational in treatment or 
like the lurid fiction prevalent in West- 
ern writings that was noticed in “ Zury ” 
is here maintained, and even the lynch- 
ing is told with the same resolute re- 
straint. 

Changing our sky and entering a dif- 
ferent world, we take up Miss Murfree’s 
Despot of Proomscdge Cove’. No longer 
is the scene the flat land where there is 
so little to be said of the aspects of Na- 
ture that all the references in Mr. Kirk- 
land's book to such matters would barely 
fill a page; but it is in the Tennessee 
mountains, whose varied forms and con- 
stant transformations under the changes 
of shine and storm Miss Murfree never 
wearnes of describing. In this as in all 
her stories every pause inthe narrative, 
every shift of scene, almost every turn 
in the conversation, is marked by its 
half page of nature description. 

And human nature in these surround- 
ings differs as markedly from. that of 
which Mr. Kirkland writes as does exter- 
nal nature. Provincial indeed was the 
prairie dweller before the days of. rail- 
roads, and shut away from the world’s 
pulses, yet never was his isolation so 
ereat as that of the Broomsedge com- 
munity. They are not provincial, they 
are a people by themselves. 

We have betore expressed a doubt as 
to the existence of characters so lotty as 
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Miss Murfree loves to paint among these 
mountain folk, and the present book 
does not altogether remove the doubt. 
Idealized the principal characters must 
be, yet not to the extent of making them 
altogether impossible, and as in all her 
writings the minor characters are de- 
lighttully substantial. In these and in 
her little humorous touches she shows 
an infinite variety. Her cat and dog 
parts are not done by stuffed figures 
nor yet by the producing of the same 
animal under different names. Each 
one of them is a star actor, and goes 
through his “business” in the most 
artistic fashion. 

In this book Miss Murfree makes no 
excursions beyond her well known boun- 
daries, and yet she carries herself so 
well in them that there is always the 
sense of novelty, and many another tale 
may be hoped for in the same field. Her 
position in the highest rank of Amer- 
ican novelists has been made more as- 
sured by every succeeding book that she 
has published, including 7he Despot of 
Lroomsedge Cove. 

A story writer with the experience of 
Mr. Farjeon has-of necessity mastered 
the technicalities of the art, so that any- 
thing he writes is sure to be readable in 
style and skillful in construction. But 
the continual writing of stories as a pro- 
fession has its dangers, and 7he Peril 
of Richard Pardon* is an example of 
them. “ Material” in the book 
economized that it would hardly serve 
for an episode to fill two chapters in the 
writings of men not obliged to be sparing 
of incident. It is to be hoped that the 
picture it. gives of English life is not 
true, and if true, it should not be told 
with cheerful acquiescence, but with in- 
dignation and stinging remonstrance. 
Not that these people are actively im- 
moral, — far trom it, they lay claim to the 
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loftiestsentiments ; but the hero, a man 


well along in middle age with a wife and 
erown daughters, has been content to 
live in utter idleness all his life on the 
allowance contemptuously given him by 
a wealthy and eccentric uncle. He has 
not even saved anything from this al- 
lowance to stand between his family and 
absolute beggary on the withdrawal of 
the uncle’s favor. That we read here 
of such a life without being led to de- 
spise it, marks this book as unmoral in 
its influence as any that the law will al- 
low to be printed. The plot requires that 
the hero shall be in this position, it. is 
true, as it also requires that some of the 
other characters shall be distorted out 
of the semblance of humanity, but this 
yielding of moral tone and of artistic 
truth to the necessities of a plot is one 
of the chief earmarks of dishonest liter- 
ary work, 

It is a singular conception of the sort 
of thing that the reading public desires 
that has led to the compiling and pub- 
lishing of 7/ow Wen Propose *,aselection 
of love scenes froma wide range of pop- 
ular fiction. Most people are content to 
take such plums as they ordinarily come, 
with the rest of the pudding, but those 
who like concentrated sweetness, or are 
making special study of these matters 
tor practical purposes, will find that the 
compiler has done her work well. The 
selections are credited to book and 
author, and divided into chapters with 
such captions as “The Youthful Pro- 
posal,” “Phe Humble Proposal,” the 
vicarious, unsuccessful, renewed, and 
resultless proposals. 

Having reviewed one Southern book 
to praise it, another comes that must be 
eiven anything but praise, if it is to be 
judged at all by literary standards. It 
Is the work of a man possessed com- 
pletely by a belief in the necessity of 
suffrage reform, and the idea that the 

Men Propose. Collected: by Agnes Stevens. 
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Prohibition party is the best means of 
attaining toit. A large part of the book? 
is taken up with direct argument on 
these points, one chapter being given to 
an address by Miss Frances I. Willard, 
others to study of the negro problem, 
with quotations from many authorities. 
These discussions if made into a review 
article properly condensed, arranged, 
and edited, would make a rather strong 
presentation of the author’s views. As 
it is, they are more likely to injure than 
help his cause; for they are mixed in 
with a vapid and inartistic story, not 
worth the telling if true, as the preface 
hints, and having no bearing whatever 
on the matters treated of in the rest of 
the book. Toaddtothis, Doctor Denton 
is shaky in spelling and construction, 
and has remarkable ideas in the matter 
of punctuation: Funk & Wagnalls ought 
to hold their name of greater value than 
to allow it to be disgraced by sending 
out such typography with their imprint, 

still another Southern story, not so 
highly to be praised as the first we have 
spoken of, and yet far above the one 
just reviewed, is dudersonville tolets.* 


It isnot so good as Our Ph2/, because not 


the work of sowell trained a pen, and lack- 
ing the fine literary flavor, and because 
being done by a Northern hand, and 
not a Southern, it is not so thoroughly 
at home in the facts. None the less it is 
an earnest and honest attempt of a fair 
minded Northern man to tell of his recep- 
tion in the South in the days of recon- 
struction. Inthis respect it is sure to be 
compared with Tourgee’s work, and not 
to its discredit: Tourgee tried indeed to 
be fair, but he was too mucha part of the 
thing he set himself to judge to be entire- 
ly impartial, and he was not so tair-mind- 
edaman by nature. Mr. Collingwood 
writes of war times, —opens his book 

-Under the Magnolias. By Lyman W. Denton, M.D. 
Funk & Wagnalis: New York and London. 1888. For 
sale in San Francisco by ‘The Bancroft Company. 

® Andersonville Violets. By Herbert W. Collingwood, 
lee & Shepard. For sale in San Fran- 
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with a scene inthe Andersonville prison, 
—smoothing over noneof the horrors and 
hates of the time, and yet there is always 
the ability to seeand make his reader see 
the standpoints of both sides and the 
reasonableness of them. Several of his 
pictures are strongly drawn, notably 
that of the return of the local company 
to the little Maine village. The com- 
pany was captured at Chancellorsville, 
and sent to Andersonville. The towns- 
people expected the survivors at a cer- 
tain date without learning their number, 
They sent six wagons and the stage to 
convey them from the station to the 
town, and made ready their welcome. 
But the joy bells torgot to ring, and the 
veterans of 1812 to sound the drum and 
fite when the procession came. back, all 
empty but the stage, which had but four 
men, all that were left of the brave band 
that had been sent out. 

Altogether the book is one that is 
pleasant to read, and worth the reading, 
and it should be welcomed in both North 


and South, tor both sections have every-. 


thing to gain and nothing to lose by the 
spread of the knowledge given by such 
a book. 

In these days of realism, when the 
romantic has been. discredited by the 
leaders of the reenant school of novel 
Writers, it Isa surprise so great as almost 
to be a shock to come on a book like 
The Son of a Star’ Mr. Richardson 
puts on his title page the admonition of 
Horace, facta voluptatis causd sit 
wma veris, and yet he takes it so httle-to 
heart that his “fictions tor the sake of 
pleasure are not “nearest to the truth,” 
but rather as tar away trom it as he 
thinks the common sense of his reacers 
will allow him to go in his romantic fan- 
cies. Protessedly it is a story of the 
second century, in the reign of the 
emperor Hadrian, but it isso tull of the 
marvelous, and so crowded with anach- 


Son of aStar. © By Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & 1888... sale 
in San brancisco-by Samuel Carson & 


ronisms that the mind refuses to give it 
living place and time atall. In the open- 
ing scenes in the Circus Brittanicus, by 
impossible combats and miraculous es- 
capes, to say nothing of the casting out 
of an evil spirit by a Jewish prophetess, 
the keynote of the book is pitched so 
high that it is impossible to sustain it 
throughout, and in the attempt to do so 
the wildest absurdities result. A lead- 
ing part is played by an Irish philoso- 
pher who has built tor himself Levia- 
than, a boat that travels under water 
after the manner of Verne’s Nautilus. 
The main action is in Palestine, for the 
Son of a Star is a Jewish Messiah who 
leads a revolt against Roman rule, and 
is at first successful, by the aid ot Hul- 
dah the prophetess, who, disguised as 
the cup-bearer Antinous, spends a time 
in attendance on. Hadrian, and the 
further help of Akiba, a learned: rabbi, 
who teaches the Jewish youth to make 
arms and to use Greek fire. These 
hints of the plot show how tar trom 
“provima theauthor’s imaginings 
are, but do not show the declamatory 
and rhapsodical style that adds to the 
effect of unreality.. Having seen ‘in 
“Ben Hur’ what can be done in the 
way of verisimilitude with similar mater- 
lals, we are the less inclined to be pa- 
tient with Mr. Richardson ; and yet the 
story is not to be altogether condemned, 
tor to many readers sick of the common- 
place and real, the very distance from 
such in this book will be gratctul, and 
they will gladly obey the author's invi- 
tation to come and dream with him an 
hour. 

Another historical novel, but how dit- 
ferent, is Jory s Daughter” 
tale of the: War of 1812, its: scene the 
neighborhood of Detroit, and its chiet 
incidents, Hulls surrender, and the at- 
tack on Fort Stephenson, and the battle 
of the Thames. Mr. Riddle has made a 


The Daughter. By Gi. Riddle. New 
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careful study of all the incidents of that 
campaign of quick vicissitudes and 
strange comminglings of cowardice and 
heroism, and itis impossible not to feelin 
reading it confidencein his accuracy and 
judgment. Tecumseh 1s of course a 
main character, and his portrait has been 
drawn with a careful touch. The result 
is a worthy one, a lifelike and noble fig- 
ure, more like, it Is true, the Cooper 
idea of the Indian than like the modern 
savage as we know him, degraded by gen- 
erations of defeat ; and yet, inthe face of 
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Tecumseh’s own speeches coming down 
in authentic documents, it 1s impossible 
to deny that the Cooper idea is nearer 
to the historical Tecumseh than is the 
modern Apache or Digger. We praise 
Mr. Riddle’s work, then, asa careful and 
valuable historical study; as a novel, 
judging it by the romantic thread on 
which the historic pictures are hung, it 
Is open to more objections, and yet 
there is little serious fault to be found 
with it here,only that it lacks something 
in power and freshness. 


OF 


THERE seems to us little «question that the most 
important subject at present before the people of this 
country Is that treated in a contributed article in this 
issue, — 772, ballot reform. It would seem as if the 
dangers of corruption to popular governments were 
too unmistakably pointed out by all history to be re- 
garded by any one as fanciful. ‘There was never a bet- 
ter instance of the unpracticality of men that delight 
in calling themselves ** practical,” and use the word as 
i shield against all suggestions for the regulation of 
education and public affairs based upon wide study of 
human experience, than. is afforded by the evils that 
urst- suggested the law enacted in Massachusetts, and 
nearly enacted in New York last-year. Under the in- 
uence of practical” political leaders, business men 
vear by year have been contributing money by the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars; to be used in ways 
unspecified, without any rendering of accounts, and 
much of it by men known to be untrustworthy. | In 
New York they continued thus to entrust money to 
men known to be not even loyal to their own party 
machine, convicted of having-sold out the very men 
in Whose Interest they were understood to be pur- 

hased. It was this reckless syuandering of money, 
and the alarming growth of a class of adventurers 
-ubsisting by means of it, that led to the first. New 
York bill on the subject, rather than the dangers to 
the purity of the ballot, which the revelations of 
the late election have brought to the front ; and in 
its first inception the measure was rather a business 
men’s thana reformers’ move. Mr. Ivins’s. papers, 


referred to by our contributor, startled sensible 
people in. New York and Massachusetts by. their 
statement in cold figures of the tremendous waste of 


inoney unavoidable in our present system, the impos- 


sibility of guarding its expenditure, and the amazing 


swarm of irresponsible people that had more or less 
access to it. Indeed, the stronger party man one may 
be, the more is he likely to be impressed. by seeing 
how easily money he has subscribed to help Repub- 
lican candidates may be diverted to the use of their 
opponents, and éce cersa. That this had happened 
repeatedly in New York was a plain matter of record. 
The proposed ballot law could not. directly prevent 
such things, but it could: lessen by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars the total amount of money to be 
handled in this irresponsible way, and make the ex- 
penses of an election.far more calculable by the bus- 
iness men. who are called on to bear them. The more 
thorough means of checking bribery offered by the 
official system is what has brought it up again so sud- 
denly and strongly since the election, and made its 
bearing on our national morals and ideals of popular 
government for the present more conspicuous in the 
Our na- 
government are more 


public mind than its mere money aspect. 
tional morals and ideals of 
valuable than our purses, but do not move commu- 
nities so quickly to action; lon preaching and edu- 
cation is needed to rouse feeling about them: and 
therefore the passage of ‘the ballot bill through the 
New York legislature on the first attempt, is a pretty 
strong proof that it was recognized by the community 
as.a piece of obvious business common sense. lor 
the New York legislature, we may be certain, was 
no more desirous than ours will be of passing a 
measure to cut down the powers of pohticians, and 
no more possessed by any ideal ardors for reform ; 
its action was simply another instance of the subserv- 
iency of any elective body to a sufficiently emphatic 
public demand. This trait 
holds good in. California just as much as in New 


York. 


of elective bodies 
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The Jutland Hills. 

As my friend and I[ approached each other across 
a patch of mossy hills at the west end of which stands 
Vennebjerg (Mount Venne), we appeared and disap- 
peared to each other several times in a distance of 
only a few hundred yards. Among these many ver- 
dant hiding places, where no plant six inches high 
could be found, we could readily imagine we were 
afloat on the ocean, slipping around, now here, now 
there, rising and falling from each other's vision con- 
tinually. The valleys were just deep enough to con- 
ceal the one of us as she entered one, while the other 
emerged from another hollow. Scarcely could each 
get more than a glimpse of the approaching friend's 
head and shoulders, and sometimes one would halt 
for an instant on an elevation to watch a hat and 
feather moving along mysteriously, near enough to 
give her a moment's sympathy with the superstitions 
of the peasantry. But before the uncanny thought 
could fairly assert itself, eyes, nose, chin, and a whole 
human being, would grow up out of the earth, as it 
were, again to be swallowed up bit by bit.. Thus we 
kept up the involuntary play at hide and seek on the 
smoothly carpeted and crumpled-up bit of landscape, 
till we met. 

It took us two or three times as long to do this as 
if we could have gone as the crow. flies; but the 
ascents and descents were not abrupt nor fatiguing 
to the pedestrian. ‘The trail wound its way as grace- 
fully as the track of a serpent, and lay in a white 
indentation over the brownish-green sod. As we 
neared each other, rising and falling with the land- 
waves that ran in all directions with more or less har- 
monious effect, we wondered if our meeting would be 
in/a valley large enough for us to stand ona level 
footing with each other, or on the network..of 
summit ridges with room enough for. both to stand 
at par, or if we were to exchange our final nods 
and smiles where the shorter of us would be. the 
taller. 

Sheep were feeding on these hills as we passed, 
and excepting a glimpse of a white body here and 
there leaping in slight alarm from one valley to 
another, nothing could be seen of them but their 
heads, with ears and eyes pointing at us in eager 
query, “Who's that?” -In a twinkling these pro- 
miscuously scattered heads, white silhouettes against 
the dark ground, would disappear, and almost in- 
stantly appear again, their localities slightly changed. 
Their curiosity, we realized, was but a bit of human 
nature, navurally cultivated by rambling over their 
short-sighted nibbling grounds. 

They were tame, however, as are ail forms of ani- 
mal life in- Denmark, domestic or free. Even the 
birds of passage have little fear of harm. The stork 
returns from Egypt.in the latter days of April, and 
builds his nest, and-rears his young in safety on the 
peasants roof, or even on the roof of low, one storied 
buildings on the city’s noisy, cobble-paved streets, 


and appreciates the welcome that is his whichever 
way he turns. 

As my friend and I walked on together in Indian 
file, leaving the main trail we came suddenly upon a 
sheep lying asleep in our path, and came near falling 
over it in our sudden effort to check our momentum. 
The animal, thus rudely awakened from its peaceful 
dreams, was more frightened than hurt, and. the 
moment after the collision we saw the last of it, — 
its scraggy tail vanishing over the top of a Lilliputian 
mountain. 

We passed through the graveyard, and from the 
pointed summit of Vennebjerg, which with its church 
and square tower is a well known landmark to pass- 
ing mariners at the northwest, we looked due west, 
where at a mile’s distance lie a chain of hills against. 
the face of the brink that breaks into the ocean thun- 
dering at its base. . These hills, from our point of 
view, took the form of a well cut and well cut up 
range of mountains. 

“* Here we are again, comrade,” I said, ‘** perched 
on a spur of the Whetstone Mountains, Southern 
Arizona, and watching the sunset over the Santa ~ 
Rita range!” . 

is so, she said, Trecognized our position 
as familiar, and was just trying to locate it. But 
where are our teams? Our camp, with our mules 
grazing close by, is not in the canon at our feet, as it 
was when we were here last.” 

stop my. romancing, dear,” I returned, 
with a feeling of disappointment. Well have no 
camps hereafter; we’ll do our sight-seeing as Isa- 
bella Bird does hers.” 

‘*’Then we must have horses, at least, and part 
company and go our separate ways, my friend.”’ 

‘* Whatever else happens, we ‘ll not do that. But 
don't you think we could enjoy Arizona again ?” 

“Not now, since it has a railroad, and its wildness 
has become more or less tamed. If we are to ramble 
in a tame country, let it be as tame. as — well, as 
tame as this; and this is tame enough, at least, to 
make pack-horses a superfluity. But look there at 
the Santa Kitas ! I see Sentinel Peak, with its right 
and left bower, the trio that in the mirage detached 
themselves, rising high into the heavens and sailing 
away down over the line of Sonora, returning again 
to their old quarters. “True, they.are less sharp than 
they were.” 

“Ah, and less bleached, though they have a good 
deal of barrenness about them when compared with 
present surroundings, 

We had spent years in the kocky and other moun- 
tain ranges west of the Missouri ; and so, with but 
little aid of the imagination, we placed the hills ata 
distance of forty to fifty miles, and pulled out the 
intervening mile-width of valley to suit the greatness 
of the many-fold enlarged space. And there we had 
one of the many valleys that had lured us on and on, 
t.inking their crossing but a matter of an hour or 
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two ; urging our animals on, perspiring and raising 
dust; the goal, hour after hour, seeming to retreat 
from us, while our starting point kept crawling on 
behind us. We were going, continually going, yet 
standing still geographically. We dared not turn 
about and retrace the many weary miles ; we dared 
not halt, waterless and shelterless, and we had little 
hope of getting anywhere by going forward. Though 
our eyes repeatedly cheated us, we were repeatedly 
ready to be cheated by them, until we by slow de- 
grees grew to distrust them, or rather to educate 
them. 

The sun sank ina sea of gold behind the ‘f Santa 
Kita” range, and as the fogs began to creep up from 
the ocean, we made our descent by Vennebjerg, near 
its most precipitous part, facing west, and as it was 
nearly nine o'clock we hastened away to our inn for 
the night. 

Dagmar Mariager. 


A People’s Palace on the Pacific Coast. 


hDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY : 

The problem of labor and the laborer has never 
been more prominent on this side of the American 
continent than it is today. The presence of the 
(‘hinese has done more than anything else to. bring 
this state of affairs about; but hardly second in im- 
portant consequences is the rapid inflow of Eastern 
people, and especially of young men. If anything 
is certain it is that those who come, friendless, and 
with just enough money to get a start. in their new 
home, should not. be left so much to themselves as 
their predecessors have been. ‘The time was, it is 
true, when the street: car driver of one day ‘was the 
leading citizen of the next, but we shall not often 
hereafter witness these evolutions. We must ac- 
knowledge the existence of a great permanent work- 
ing population, and steadily set ourse!ves to. their 
improvement. More is owed to them by those who 
have been successful, because the presence of a work- 
ing class like the Chinese has undoubtedly tended 
to lower the estimation in which working people as 
a whole are held. 

I suggest, then, the enterprise of a People’s Pal- 
ace in’San Francisco, modeled after that so success- 
fully developed in London, but modified to suit the 
special requirements here. It is fair to say that the 
London Palace of Delight marks an epoch in the re- 
lation of the classes and masses. Every one now 
knows the theory and history of this undertaking. 
it is a comprehensive effort to bring the highest cul- 
ture In all fields to wage-workers. Walter Besant’s 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men” develops the 
idea in a fascinating story, and the immense struc- 
ture which his fancy reared. now lives a_ realized 
fact. It stands in great East London, until recently 
a region practically unknown tothe rest of the world. 
Mr. Besant, writing of the place of the real palace, 
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says, ‘It is.-surrounded by great suburbs, such as 
Bow, Bromley, Ford, Hackney, Dalston, and Beth- 
nal Green ; it is accessible by train, tram, and om» 
nibus, and it stands in a great thoroughfare ; no 
more convenient site could possibly have been found.” 
There is a hall that will hold 6,000 people for con- 
certs, lectures, and the like; there is a library, al- 
ready much used. Social culture is encouraged by 
special social rooms ; add to these billiard rooms, 
class rooms, and laboratories,! and one sees that the 
plan is elaborate and-all-sided. Technical education, 
too, is being rapidly organized, and many who would 
struggle along their whole lives in the lowest ranks of 
labor will be able to achieve the rewards of training 
and skill. 

But the chief thing, after all, is that here East and 
West London will begin to meet and mingle on terms 
It is the faith of every 
betweeen 


of humanity and friendship. 

broad man today that. the 
‘masses and classes” is to pass away, and here 
Nor is their intercourse 


distinction 


their rational union begins. 
based on charity ; itis rather after the manner of the 
college student who takes advantage of a great foun- 
dation to secure his education, and pays some small 
fee that is a bare fraction of the expense gone to for 
him. So the people who enjoy the opportunities of 
the Palace pay, the fees being moderate like their 
means. ‘hey thus retain their self-respect. 

Does the city of San Francisco need anything of 
this kind ? 
considerations, in addition to those mentioned in the 
beginning of this article, will so convince us. San 
Francisco becomes in the winter the great reservoir 
of the Pacific Slope, into which workingmen flow. 
Krom north, south, and east, they come to spend the 
There is no provision 


Assuredly. she does, and one or two 


months when work is slack. 
for them. Where can they go and what do with 
themselves, save idle about fifth-rate boarding-houses 
and hotels, or drift off to saloons? I would defy 
people very tnuch better trained than they ever were 
to endure their forced evzuz and not seek about the 
only available means of escape from it, drink and 
These men can be easily reached 


gay companions. 
They are far from being in- 


by the right methods. 
trinsically bad, with not many exceptions, and rough 
diamonds are frequent among them. 

The other point to be cited is that the whole com- 
munity, with the possible exception of the very well- 
to-do who can supply themselves with private pal- 
aces in the shape of club houses, needs a place of re- 
sort based on the broad duplex principle of pleasure 
andimprovement. Churches supply this in a limited 
degree to a-certain part of the population; the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is good as far as 
it goes, but it cannot go far enough ; the various se- 
cret orders answer a purpose. But why, if the organ- 
izations are sufficient, are so many utterly neglected ? 
Why do so many who have access to them tind them 


1 See ‘‘ North American Review,” July, 1888. 
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barren? All these things start with restrictions, 
and something that throws its arms wide to all must 
supplement them; none of them quite furnish an 


avenue for all man’s energies, encouraging pleasure: 


pure and free, and letting the seeker stop there if he 
will, but surrounding him at the same time witha 
thousand opportunities for activity, in which pleas- 
ure and profit are blended, and improving him when 
he seeks only amusement and relaxation, by giving 
him these things in a pure moral atmosphere. 

Standing, as this city does, for so much of the 
great West ; indeed, being to an extent synonymous 
with it ; having wealth in abundance, why should it 
not provide for its own people and those who come 
in such numbers to make it a temporary home, this 
incomparable means of high and broad cultivation, 
from the benefits of which none are excluded ? 


Morrison 1. Swift. 


A Fragment. 
A clasp of sand, hemmed in by cliff and craig, 
And beaten by the sea, with but a glance 
Of sunset in the west, and from the dawn 
Shut out. Here, lodged as from a wreck 
Shore driven, stands a fisher’s hermitage, 
Builded of drift wood and of ragged pine, 
That bristle the still heights of tawny blutt. 
Staked nets about it, and above, —low clouds 
Of drab, when through the winter months there 

Comes 

The cold breath of the poles, o’er open seas, 
Bringing with it a canopy of fogs, 
Drifting along the windy equinox, 
Thatched in the ways of rudest carpentry, 
With but a single door, and window low, 
With smack of salt about the toppling walls, 
And dark, soot-throated chimney, where tonight 
A red flame flickers on the cheerful hearth. 
Here lives old Joe, a human fragment, — lost 
brom some long foundered vessel, on far shore, 
Set aimlessly adrift by destiny, 
Born of the sea, and fromi it cast away, 
Beyond the reach of any memory. 
And when the bay is choppy and the bar 
Is rianden by big guns, and bursting seas 
break on the rocky point with sounds of Woe, 
And up and dewn the shore the night is: black, — 
Ile Opens the dim boy hood of his life 
And prates about old wrecks, and lingers o'er 
The pages of.a cruise made years agone. 
Through many ghostly hours with him I ‘ve stood, 
Half dead from deathly fright, upon the decks 
Of mythic traders, when upon us fell 
The wrathful skies, —hke. to a carrion bird 
With craped wing, and livid eyes that flashed 
The circled lightnings of a fearful storm ; 
Or watched our leeward plunge, and held my breath 
In sheer suspense, the while my beating heart 


And the dread tempest pulsed and throbbed as one. 
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Full many times escaping with my life, 


- But through the kindly kiss of drowsiness, 


That bore me off in slumber ere his lips 
Might bring the tragic story to its close. 
Allen Simpson Botsford. 


Mammon’s In Memoriam. 
LONE MOUNTAIN, January, 185o, 
O strong young empire, marching free ! 
At last, by this Hesperian sea, 
The bivouac-halt is blown for thee. 


Thy tents are pitched, thy march is done ;— 
Behind thee lies the guerdon won ;— 
Before the sea and setting sun 


by Pacific’s thunderous waves, 
Behold, a hundred thousand graves 
Lie rank as drifted autumn leaves ;— 


The fallen of an army, these, 
That swarmed from earth’s antipodes, — 
From northern lands and tropic seas ; 


Krom every clime and race enrolled ;— 
An army of the strong and bold, 
Recruited at the cry of ** Gold!” 


And lo! as if by fairy planned, 
A city crowns the hills of sand, 
And fleets blow in from ‘every land. 


Ilere sweep the winds from western zones, 
Fog-laden, voiceful with the moans 
Of surges round the Farallones, 


That landward run their course of fate, 
(Like many a soul with hope elate) 
To perish at the Golden Gate. 


© sea, that blows such doleful breath 
O’er all these acres sown with death ![— 
What thy sorrowing spirit saith ? 


Sweet peace is here, and strife is dumb; 
The turmoils of the city come 
No louder than the beetle’s hum. 


But Sorrow cometh here to shed 
[fer secret tears, and kindly spread 


Fresh flowers o'er her-sainted dead. 


kor her thy wild sea-pipers blow 
Sad coronachs, and loud or low 
Sound every chord of human woe! 


() realm of peace, and death, and flowers, 
dear to thought, in vagrant hours, 
Thy labyrinthine paths and bowers! 


What joy, these spring-in-winter days, 
To flee the world’s soul-cankering ways 


And dream within thy brambly maze! 
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To watch the rabbits play, and hear 
The friendly quail afar and near, 
From shadowy thickets piping clear ! 


Here let us walk, for all the air 
Is sweet with shrubs; exotics rare 
Their aromatic burdens bear ; 


And man and art, and nature vie 
To mask with pleasance from the eye 
The coffined host that round us lie, 


One coverlet o’er all is spread 
That sleep within this common bed, 
And class, and caste, and pride are dead. 


~-Are dead? Nay, to the dead alone: 
For Wealth still barriers from her own 
The pauper and the poor unknown ; 


Still bans them to the wastes and holes, 
And proudly from her templed knolls 
O’erlooks the herd of common souls. 


Here lifts the high memorial shaft 
To base.success and worldly craft, — 
By Flattéry duly epitaphed ; 


And yonder, through acacia blooms, 
A grander mausoleum looms 
Superbly o’er the stately tombs, 


Bronze-gated, and with gilt aflame. 
Draw near, and read what honored name 
Great deeds have bruited into fame. 


Is this the shrine of one who fought 
For human weal, or nobly wrought, 
A giant in the realm of thought ? 


Sleeps here some laureled bard or sage? 
Some patriot heart, who cast the gage 
To tyrants, and redeemed his age ? 


Nay, friend, none such :—yet o’er this mould, 
The blazoned tablet might have told, 
** Were lies a king — the King of Gold,” 


A king not born to regal state, 
But, sooth, a puissant potentate, 
And arbiter of human fate, 


Whose supple-jointed courtiers ran 
Servilely clamoring in his van, 

‘¢ Behold, O world, this self-made man !”’ 
The loiterers that gather here 

Come not to honor or revere, 

Or bless these ashes with a tear; 


Sut to all fellow-feeling lost, 
With critic eye appraise the cost 
Of shrining this ignoble dust. 
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Saithone: ‘‘ Here rests the scheming brain 
Of him who planned with might and main, 
Insatiate still in greed of gain, 


‘* Who, reaping past his utmost need, 
Gave back the liberal earth no seed 
Of fruitful thought or noble deed ; 


‘¢ Whose thrift was like the deadly blight 
Of some portentous parasite, 
Grown rank on stolen life and light.”’ 


Another: ‘f Ay, here Mammon died, 
And built his fane, wherein is pride 
And sordid lust self-gloritied. 


‘* The wealth that shrines this worthless clay 
Might show despair the cheery day, 
And fright the grim want-wolf away 


‘* rom many a wretched fireside, 
Where Penury sits hollow-eyed, 
And famished mouths the crumbs divide. 


** But worldly honors, thickly sown 
In pomp, and art, and graven stone, 
Are his — who lived for self alone. 


‘¢ While all around us modest worth, 
Through life-long failure, dole, and dearth, 
Creeps back unmarked to mother earth.” 


QO, shall a musty Latin phrase 
Forbid reproach of evil ways 
And death beguile us into praise ? 


Nay, let the truth or naught be said. 
Ile adds no honor to the dead 
Who carves a lie above his head. 


Else shall our lives and graves attest 
All honor lies in lucre-quest, 
And to be base is to be blessed. 


If death’s alembic purifies 
From earthly dross, and souls grown wise 
Survey their past with saddened eyes ; 


Or flitting from some higher sphere, 


On loving missions hover near 


To watch our lives, to warn and cheer,—— 
This soul, transfigured from the vault, 
Would bid your glozing chisel halt, 

And blazon his besetting fault. 


O dust of life so desolate ! 
Nor carven stone nor brazen gate 
Can rank thee with the good and great. 


Nay, tho’ thy pride and wealth out-dic 
The builder of the pyramid, 
Oblivion guards thy coftin-lid ; 


And yon poor Nameless wrapped in sod 
O’er whom the wind-sown grasses nod, 
Is nearer unto man and God ! 


jut hadst thou rightly understood 
The bonds of human brotherhood, 
Ilow blessed had been thy life for good ! 


Not thine the honorable spoil 
The useful arts yield unto toil 
From mart and workshop, sea and soil. 


O, scorner of the honest bread ! 
Thou like a bird that beaks the dead, 
On human frailty grossly fed! 


Thy arts robbed plenty of her store, 
I)rove thrift to beggary, nor forebore 
To prey on want, and grasp for more; 


Thy arts turned joy to bitterest grief ; 
Made life-long probity a thief, 
And mad self-murder blest relief. 


So stands the record ;— read it, knaves, 
In cells where dread unreason raves; 
In blighted homes and early graves. 


So stands the record, deeply scored 
In living hearts. And his reward ?— 
This stone-heap, and a futile hoard. 
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Pause here, O ye whose eager grip 
Lets not the needless treasure slip, 
Till death annuls your stewardship?>— 


Break, break in life your mammon-gyves, 
Nor hope to sanctify base lives 
With lavish gold when death arrives. 


Alas, the late post-mortem gift 
Can ne’er the sordid soul uplift 
To earthly love or heavenly shift. 
Miles [ Anson. 


Something International. 
WE print exactly as in manuscript a contribution 
lately received : 
A GREETING. 
By C.S. YABE.. A Japanese 


A stranger greets from far east, 

To the exquisite great west, 

With a true heart and kindliness 
Wishing the prospect and happiness 


QO land of rising sun ; 

O land of setting sun ; 

Across the Pacific, lo ; brotherly love 
Lavishes the affection on ceaseless wave. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Some Books on Land. 


THE disintegration of the Hlenry George movement 
in New York has been coincident with too many sim- 
ilar disintegrations of labor movements to be regarded 
as showing a decay of interest in Mr. George’s pecu- 
liar land theories. Such agitations are apt to wane 
in prosperous times. But there can be no doubt that 
these theories have largely lost-their- hold on such 
people as were ever disposed toward them. They 
have ceased to rouse controversy and make converts. 


‘ 


During his brief ascendency over the *f labor move- 
ment in New York, Mr. George himself kept them 
in the background. In fact, it-is probable that in 
this country. he owed his vogue among laboring men 
and those discontented with the present order. of 
things, not to his land doctrine, but to. the brilliant 
statement of the complaint of poverty against wealth 
that introduces it. There is really no room for agra- 
rian agitation in this country: in Great Britain, where 
land is so unjustly tied up by relics of feudal usage, 
it was natural there should be fascination in the 
idea of socialism in land. Theoretically, it is possible 


for any man in this country to own land himself, and 
he need have no temptation to destroy another man’s 
property i his tract ; and in fact there is still much 
relief and chance for a poor man through the taking 
up of free land, or saving to buy a farm under our 
lenient system of transfer. Yet this same facility of 
taking up, of transfer, and of holding, makes it also 
easy for the rich to use the land for speculation and 
aggrandizement ; and therefore hardships and abuses 
with regard to the land are not wanting, especially 
in the newer States, which give some force and fol- 
lowing to critics of the whole system. * 

Two years ago a. very painstaking book, called 
Labor, Land, and Laz, was published by Hon. W..A. 
Phillips, a member of the committee on public lands 
of the Forty-third Congress... Upon the first page, 
Mr. Phillips, by an illustrative fable about an orien- 
tal monarch who-bought and sold. the wind, an- 
nounces his thesis to be that there can be no private 
property in land; he then goes back and reviews the 

Labor, Land, and Law. By William A, ‘Phillips. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. . 1886. 
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whole course of human history in land-holding, with 
a view to showing that communistic use of land has 
always led to happiness, and _ private ownership to 
misery. Ancient Israel, Egypt, Chaldea and Baby- 
lon, Persia, Carthage, Greece, Rome, medieval 
furope, Mahometan Arabia, Russia, Tartary, India, 
the countries of modern Europe, one by one, Great 
Britain, America under. Indian possession, under 
the colonists, under the republic,—all are reviewed, 
and still a‘_hundred pages of the four hundred odd 
remain for the. subject of corporations, distrrbution 
of wealth, and the concluding argument.  <An in- 
dex of authorities quoted and used gives. nearly 
one hundred and fifty titles, including such stan- 
dard sources of historic and economic information as 
would lead one to expect a compilation of. much 
value. 

In fact, however, these books seem to have been 
rather turned over hastily to get the necessary facts, 
than read and studied. Mr. Phillips is honest in stat- 
ing these facts, and therefore the book cgnnot but 
contain a mass of interesting information ; but. no- 
where is the appearance of any real familiarity with 
the subject, His conclusions are jumped at, and 
without any intentional garbling of facts, there is 
constant misleading statement. Thus, on page 6, 
speaking of primitive society: ‘* We do not find 
that the possessor of the rude capital we have de- 
scribed [viz.,. bows, arrows, knives, fishing tackle, 
boat] obtains the services of some young.man_ or 
wanderer without such capital, to use his tools and 
hunt or fish for both, while he slumbers indolently in 
his abode.””. The savage who is able to produce this 
sort of capital does remain in his abode and makes 
wrrows or boats, and makes his profit thereby from 
lis fellows, exactly as the modern capitalist does, 
taking his share of the results of their hunting and 
ishing with his handiwork ; and if it Were possible for 
him to accumulate enough thus to live without work- 
ing, and he did not enjoy the work for its own 
sake, there is nothing whatever in primitive condi- 
‘ions to prevent his stopping work and livingon hisac- 
‘umulated capital. Nay, more than that, the savage 
has his currency, of wampum or cowrles, and does 
not neglect the opportunities to become a capitalist 
Mr. Phillips puts down the Johus Hopkins 


therein, 
University studiesamong his “authorities consulted 
vet he can hardly have read with any real comprehen- 
ion Mr. Johnson’s study of primitive society among 
Oys, Without perceiving how spontaneous in human 
nature is much that he sets down as purely artificial, 
\gain, in praising the Ilebrew system of land ten- 
re, Mr. Phillips seems entirely unaware of the ex- 
stence of any discussion as to the date of these so- 
alled Mosaic laws, as to their practicability, and 

ie question whether they ever were really enforced, 
nd what was the result; but transeribes them from 
he Hlebrew code, and sets them down asthe actual, 

mtinued, and successful practice of the Hebrews 
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with literal simplicity. Throughout, the force of his 
own facts is missed, and the aggregate weight of 
them, unperceived by the compiler, tells tremen- 
dously in favor of that system of small holdings in 
fee simple that was aimed at in our laws. Mr. 
Phillips thinks such holdings a comparatively good 
form of property in land, but one liable to abuse, and 
thinks real prosperity cannot be reached except bya 
system of common ownership in land, with private 
and heritable property in usufruct,—a modification 
of George’s doctrines. 

In criticism he is stronger. 
tion to the outrageous absorption of our public do- 
main by land-grabbers, diverting it from its original 
purpose, and tending to create great estates where 
the law contemplated small holdings, he has not only 
Mr. Sparks’s indignant reports, but Mr. Lamar’s 
Dr. Sato, in one 


When he calls atten- 


more guarded ones behind him. 
of the Johns Hopkins University studies, 7/7sfory of 
the Land Question tn the United States,® of about the 
same date as Mr. Phillips's book, concludes a cool 
and scholarly statement of the history and working 
of our land laws with the words: ‘‘ To my mind, the 
present question of land administration in the United 
States is perfectly simple. Indeed, two words would 
suffice to indicate clearly the future policy of the pub- 
lic Jand administration. These words are REFORM 
and RECOVERY — reform of legal abuses and recovery 
of the publie lands from railroad corporations.” Dr, 
Sato was at the date of this treatise a special com- 
missioner of the colonial department of Japan, and 
familiar with theland systemof hisown country. His 
treatise is immeasurably superior in quality to the 
American’s: they are not strictly upon the same 
lines, however, as Dr. Sato contines himself to a 
mere statement of facts, with only a few broad de- 
ductions. That our present laws and the adminis- 
tration of them are not carrying out the intention of 
our land system, — failing of it to the extent of a 
grave scandal, they agree in pointing out. Dr, 
Sato mentions that of one hundred and_ fifty-five 
million acres granted to railroad corporations, two- 
thirds were properly forfeit at the time he wrote. He 
quotes a public land commission's report to the effect 
that ‘the pre-emption laws are now the hope of the 
land-grabber, and are the land-swindler’s darlings.” 
One can scarcely read the two books without feeling 
that the two together indicate with great emphasis 
a simple road toward the most happy, just, and suc- 
cessful land system the world has yet known ; the 
road, suggested by our homestead law, toward small 
properties held in fee simple. 

The same conclusion in the main is reached by a 
sensible, but not very clearly written or well ar- 
ranged essay in the Putnams’ admirable ‘‘ Questions 


2 Historv of the Land (Juestion in the United States, 
By Shosuki Sato, Ph. Johns: Hopkins University 
Studies, Vil, Vill, 1X. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins. Uni- 
1886. 
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of the Day ” series, -— Property in Land,' by Henry 
Winn. This essay, however, is directed expressly 
against what the author calls the ‘‘George and 
Spencer ” theory of community in land, — though it 
is not quite fair to couple Mr. Spencer with Mr. 
George, as if their doctrine were identical, — and 
does not take into consideration so much the empir- 
ic argument, and the special land conditions of this 
country, as the general basis of the practice of land- 
owning. It is a pity his points are not more closely 
linked together in a convincing sequence ; for they 
are shrewd and clear. . Thus, for instance : Of the 
two cases cited by Mr. George, where speculation in 
land cuts off its use, one is a case in Marin county, 
California, where a belt of California redwood was 
held by its owners for a higher price, redwood being 
daily hauled past it from remote places. We do not 
see that this land has gone from use, since it 18 occu- 
pied for the storage and preservation of redwood. 
This instance more savors of speculation in uncut 
redwood than in land. And if there is to be a scar- 
city in redwood, as the owners expect, whether it 
will not, on the whole, profit the world to have a 
supply saved, guave.” 


Briefer Notice. 


It is pleasant to learn from the issuing of 7%e 
Thoughts of M. Aurelius Antoninus,? that there Is to 
be a second series of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, 
noticed several times before. ‘That the same good 
judgment in selection exercised in the first series is 
to govern the second, is shown by the choice of 
these meditations of the old stoic in purple. The 
mind-cure people must find comfort in reading the 
emperor's oft-repeated argument, that no harm can 
come toa man from without, but all injury is a mat- 
ter of opinion. Mr. Long’s notes and introductory 
essays on the life and philosophy of Aurelius are 
well done, and whatever the arrangement between 
him and the publishers, it.is pleasant to see that his 
sensibilities are not outraged, as in.a former pirated 
edition, by the dedication of his work to anybody. 
The publishers of the edition referred to dedicated it 
to General Grant, and the preface of Mr. Leng’s 
next authorized edition contained a grievous com- 
plaint of it, saying thatif any American had been 
so honored it should. have. been General Lee. —— 
Like all labors of love, Mr. Clarke’s tragedy Aolert 
Emmet® has a sincerity and dignity of purpose that 


1 Property in Land. An Fkssav on the New Crusade. 
By Henry Winn. “New York:.Gs. P.;Putnam’s Sons. 
1888. Forsale in San francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 

2 The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus .\urelius An- 
toninus, ‘Pranslated by (seorge long. Knickerbocker 


Nugget Series :G. P. Putnam’s Sons... New York. 1880. 


For sale in San’ Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
Robert A. Tragedy of Trish Historv.. By 
Joseph I. C. Clarke... New. York and London: Gy P. 


disarms the harsher intentions of criticism. He is so 
frankly an admirer of the Irish martyr, and so open- 
ly vows his intention of putting only the best side of 
his history forward, that ail that is left is to judge 
whether the work is really well done. The literary 
style is above the average, but the general tone, in 
spite of numerous skirmishes, escapes, and execu- 
tions, is somewhat dull. Issued with evident eye 
to the holiday season is the Daylight Land 4 of W.H. 
H. Murray. The tourist on the cover creates a suspi- 
cion, which is verified inside, that the book is a guide 
book and an advertisement, intended as a ‘f boom ”’ 
for the region of which it speaks. It 1s a description 
of a journey by palace car along the line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, with discussions on the game and re- 


sources of the great. Northwest. This admission 
made, whatever else is said may be of praise. If all 
the advertisements were as brightly written as. this 
one, if all the “‘booms’’ were illustrated with such 
variety and: wealth of really excellent pictures, the 
average reader would leave off reading true descrip- 
tive litera€ure, and devote his attention tothe ** bus- 
iness”’ books. Few books of the year have contained 
more artistic or more beautiful pictures. They were 
gathere:l and arranged under the supervision of J. 
bb. Millet, and-are printed in colors, which adds much 
to the effect. especially tine are the heads of large 
game and the pictures of Indians. The text is breezy, 
—often flat, interspersed with anecdotes and stories 
which are told with frank disregard of the truth 
where a point is to be made by stretching it. —— 
Workers in oil will find Miss McLaughlin’s new man- 
ual? helpful practically, and every one interested in 


such matters will find the book pleasant reading. 


The chapter on Technique is especially good, and 
while the rules given lie only inthe broadest lines, 
Under the dis- 
guise of an Arab sheik, set down in England, E, 


they are clear and to the point. 


Lester Arnold sets forth tn his book® the impressions 
of an oriental concerning the customs and manners 
of English daily life. Being the son of his father, 
his views are interesting and entitled to more than 
the usual credit; for few Englishmen know more of 
the oriental attitude of mind than Edwin Arnold does. 
But the work suffers from being written in the Eng- 
lish newspaper style, with the evident intention of 
being humorous. The language is very good, but 
the humor is so ponderous that at times it is fairly 
painful. | 


Putnam's. Sons. 1888. For sale in San Francisco by 
The Bancroft Company. 
Daylight Land... By H. Murray. Boston: 


»Cupples & Hurd. 1888. Forsale in San Francisco by 


Samuel Carson & Co, 

® Painting in Oil. .\ Manual for Students. By .M. 
Louise McLaughlin. Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 
1888, 

She Seems. By Edwin ester Arnold. 
London and New. York : Frederick Warne & Co, 1888. 
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OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


hor sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehiele for emollient and astringent. remedies, affording a means 
of securing for chronic ¢ uses that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians 


fail to relieve 


This paper, heavily e h: irged with ointment approved by the. profession, offers a method of treatment free from the incon- 
The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


venience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies, 


We submit a few extracts from the. many 1 ‘tters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. 
The originals may be seen at our office. 


31 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
W. PAPER Co. 

GENTLEMEN:—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a great extent the in- 
tense itching, is a remedy easily applied, and a trial is con- 
vincing of-its merits. © F. M. JOHNSON, M. D., July 1, 1885. 

NEW HAVEN, Feb. 1, IS86. 

It isa decided pleasure to find an advertised article possess- 
ing real merit. LDenelose $1 for a further supply. 

NEW YORK, April 5, 1886. 

FROM A PHYSICIAN.—Tam much pleased with your sample 

Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and 
pocket case for 81 enclosed. 
NEWRURGH, May 17, F886. 

My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and Len- 
close $L for eight.packets with pocket case 

our Medicated PVP: has been used with most gratifvi Inge 

‘suit. It is a splendid. remedy, and has my unqualifie d en- 
rsement, Please send two 1000- sheet rolls. 


LIsBon, D. T., April 30, 1886. 
‘Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my ‘family; has re- 
‘ved two cases of long standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. 


NORRISTOWN, PA., DEC. 15, 1886. 
A. P.:.W. PAPER: Co, 
(;ENTLEMEN :—Havingrecominended your Medicated Paper 
a number of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, I find 
t of yreat benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in 
ne cases has made a permanent cure, 


NEW HARTFORD, Iowa, Aug. II, 1887. 
We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send two 
dollars’ worth at once. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Au ISS87. 
I enelose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated P ‘aper, the 
best reinedy we have ever found. 


CUSTON, IOWA, Aug. 3, 1887. 
T have tried your Medicated Paper, find it good, and enclose 
one dolar for further 


AR PINAL Co., Arizona, June 14, [887. 
Please send me te “4 pea of your most excellent Medicated 
Paper. 
GRETNA, IOWA, Aug. 1, 1887. 
I have suffered for years, until relie ved by your Medicated 
Paper. Enclosed tind two dollars for more of ‘it. 


UNIVERSITY. MISS., July 8, 1887. 
IT have had great benefit from yvour Medic ated Pape r, and 
enelose Postal Note for another roll. 


SEDALIA, Mo., July 15, 
Tenclose one dollar, for which please send me pocket pack- 
ages of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 
I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever used. 
Send me one dollar’s worth in small packages, as I carry it 
with me. 
DENVER, COL., April 19, 1887. 
IT have found your Medicated Paper supe rior tu any Lever 
saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. 


Pocket Packet, - - $0.10 
a per Roll of 1,000 Sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, - - - 0.50 

tht Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - - 1.00 
mee 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - - - - 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 
ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
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